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MIDDLE 
OF THE 
NIGHT 


By PADDY CHAYEFSKY Drama in 3 Acts 


Edward G. Robinson starred for two years on Broadway in 
this, Chayefsky’s first play. The role is that of a garment manu- 
facturer, 53 years old, a widower, and lonely. Into his life comes a 
beautiful girl, nearly 30 years his junior, who has had an unhappy 
marriage with a cock-of-the-walk, fly-by-night musician, and who 
in turn is lonely and adrift. They fit together; they belong to- 
gether. But the disturbing question, with meanings far beyond 
the confines of the play, is whether or not a man of this age has any 
right to a woman so young. Do sympathetic temperaments and 
minds have the strength to withstand the demands of marriage? 
Neither his nor the girl’s family favors them. But they must choose, 
and bring the matter to a conclusion. 


“At its best it is observant, warm, and infinitely, believably human.” 
—N. Y. World-Telegram & Sun. “A tender and touching play . . . Transi- 
tions from the poignant to the comic . . . An accurate idiom, illuminating 
and revealing.”—N. Y. Daily Mirror. 
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A LETTER FROM GORDON CRAIG 


A.M. France 
Hotel Victoria, Vence. [5-4-58] 


Dear Miss Latham—As it is the first time that such an admirable article on 


Chekhov's “Cherry Orchard” has come my wavy, I have to write vou a line o1 


two to thank you for it. 


When a great artist like Chekhov comes into touch with a producer of plays 


only something quite wrong is bound to happen. 


I have known of it over and over again. 


gut Chekhov must have puzzled Stanislavsky and St. puzzled was at once a 


fiasco—St. was alwavs full of doubts—and as we know a true artist, be he only 


interpreter, must have no doubts— 


I knew St. well: a delightful person. I witnessed at least 8 or g performances of 


the “C.O.” so full of charming things to see and hear but as vou make clear in 


your article not the true C.O, at all. 


\s a producer I was charmed, There was ever so much to delight me in all the 


things done by the Moscow Art Theatre 1GOG-1G12. 


Fven something pleased me in the wav St. and his Theatre helped me to pro- 


duce “Hamlet.” The only trouble was that Stanislavsky “ruined mv work for 


me™—I think that even Reinhardt was a better influence on the European (& 


\merican?) stage than was St. And all this “System” of the adorable St. is 


dreadful. You may recall what Lord Byron wrote about Hunt's “system”! 


I did not mean to chatter on and on like this—but your article has enchanted 


me quite—So put it down to that. 


Yours sincerely, 


Gordon Craig 


In case signature is unreadable here is the name clear. GORDON CRAIG. ] 


It i ith considerable pleasure and pride that we ef oduce, on the two following pages, 
Gordon Craig’s letter to Miss Jacqueline Latham, whose article, “The Cherry Orchare 
j r as 


Comedy,” 


appeared in the March, 1958 issue of the Educational Theatre Journal. Craig’s letter, 


rich as it is with the insights and appreciations of one of the great men of the modern theatre, 


s as nice a birthday gift as we could hope to have, and this special issue is made memorable 
rad remorable 


Oy its inciusion, 
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MORALITY AND MODERN DRAMA 


ARTHUR MILLER, as interviewed by PHILLIP GELB 


Gers: Mr. Miller, what abovt 
the apparent lack of positive moral 
values in modern drama? 


ARTHUR MiLtrR: Not only modern 
drama, but literature in general, and this 
goes back a long, long distance in his- 
tory, posits the idea of value, of right 
and wrong, good and bad, high and low, 
not so much by setting forth these values 
as such, but by showing, so to speak, 
the wages of sin. In other words, when, 
for instance, in Death of a Salesman, we 
are shown a man who dies for the want 
of some positive, viable human value, 
the play implies, and it could not have 
been written without the author’s con- 
sciousness, that the audience did believe 
something different. In other words, by 


Last year radio station KUOM of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota was awarded a grant from 
the Educational Television and Radio Cente) 
to produce 13 half-hour taped programs en 
titled “Ideas and The Theatre.” The series was 
distributed by the National Association of Edu 
cational Broadcasters. The programs were made 
up of excerpts from interviews recorded by 
Phillip Gelb, a member of the Speech De- 
partment at Hunter College, with leading 
authorities and personalities in the theatre 
The interview with Arthur Miller seemed too 
full of interesting ideas to be used only in 
parts and parcels, and so it is printed here in 
its entirety. Mr. Miller, on reading the tran- 
script, decided that, although he would wish 
to rephrase some of the things that he had 
said, on the whole it would be best to let it go 
as it was, for “the undoubtedly 
know it was extemporaneous.”” His decision was 
a happy one, for the talk re- 
produced here gives unusual immediacy to the 
wide ranging mind of one of America’s fore- 
most playwrights, 


reader would 


unrehearsed 


showing what happens when there are 
no values, I, at least, assume that the 
audience will be compelled and_ pro- 
pelled toward a more intense quest for 
values that are missing. I] am assuming 
always that we have a kind of civilized 
sharing of what we would like to see 
occurr within us and in the world; and 
I think that the drama, at least mine, is 
not so much an attack but an exposition, 
so to speak, of the want of value, and 
you can only do this if the audience it- 
self is constantly trying to supply what 
is missing. I don’t say that’s a new thing. 
The Greeks did the same thing. They 
may have had a chorus which overtly 
stated that this is what happens when 
Zeus’ laws are abrogated or broken, but 
that isn’t what made their plays great. 


Puutip Gere: Reverend John Bach- 
man at the Union Theological Seminary 
said something similar. He said that the 
Death the 
extent that it is a negative witness. Now 
at the same time he felt that your play 
could not do any kind of a job in terms 


of a Salesman is moral to 


of presenting positive answers; this, of 


course, in his view, was the job of 
religion. Do you feel that that dichotomy 


actually— 


ARTHUR Miniter: It isn’t always so. 
Ibsen used to present answers. Despite 
the fashion that claims he never pre- 
sented answers, he of course did. In the 


Doll’s House and even in Hedda Gabler, 
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we will find—and in Chekhov, too—we 
will find speeches toward the ends of 
these plays which suggest, if they don’t 
overtly state, what the alternative values 
are to those which misled the heroes or 
heroines of the action shown. The dif- 
ference is that we are now a half century 
that more hopetul 


beyond probably 


time, and we've been through social 


revolution which these people hadn't 
witnessed yet. We have come to a kind 
of belated recognition that the great 
faith in social change as an amelioration 
or a transforming force of the human 
soul leaves something to be wanted. In 
other words, we originally, in the late 
nineteenth century, posed the idea that 
science would, so to speak, cure the soul 
of man by the eradication of poverty. 
We 
parts—well, in small parts of the world, 


have eradicated poverty in large 
but in significant parts of the world— 
and we're just as mean and ornery as 
we ever were. So that the social solution 
of the evil in man has failed—it seems 
so, anyway—and we are now left with a 
kind of bashful unwillingness to state 
that we still believe in life and that we 
still believe there is a conceivable stand- 
ard of values. My feeling is, though, that 
we are in a transition stage between a 
and an 


mechanistic man 


concept of 
amalgam of both the rationalistic and 
what you could call the mystical or 
spiritualistic concept of him. [I don’t 
think either that man is without will or 
that society is impotent to change his 
deepest, most private self conceptions. I 
think that the work of art, the great 
work of art, is going to be that work 
which finds space for the two forces to 
operate. So far, I will admit, the bulk 
of literature, not only on the stage but 
elsewhere, is an exposition of man’s 
failure: his failure to assert his sense of 


civilized and moral life. 
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PHitiip Grete: A situation came up 
just the other day—I teach speech at 
Hunter College—in somebody 
made a speech proclaiming the values of 


which 


deceit: manipulative techniques, sophis- 
try, and the rest. Most everybody went 
along with it to the extent that they 
felt that the use of techniques was auto- 
matically deceitful. Techniques were 
equated with trickery and the negative. 
] pointed out that integrity and honor, 
responsibility, rationality, logic—a lot 
of these things can be used as tec hniques, 


too. 


ARTHUR Mitrer: That reminds me of 
a book by Thomas Mann about Moses, 
in which, with his tongue in his cheek 
probably, but certainly with high. ser- 
iousness, he portrays Moses as being a 
man bedeviled by the barbaric back- 
wardness of a stubborn people and try- 
ing to improve them and raise up their 
sights. He disappears into the wilderness, 
up on the mountain, and comes down 
after a considerable period of time with 
the Ten Commandments. Now the Ten 
Commandments, from the point of view 
that you've just been speaking about, is 
a technique. It is purely and simply a 
way of putting into capsule form what 
probably the most sensitive parts of the 
society were wishing could be stated so 
that people could memorize it and peo- 
ple could live by it. I that 
there must have been a number of peo- 
ple that said it was a kind of deceit or 
dishonesty to try to pinpoint things that 


am sure 


way, things that were otherwise amor- 
phous and without form and which 
probably some old Jews felt were even ir- 
religious to carve into stone—but it is 
a technique. The whole Bible is a 


technique; it has got a form. If you read 
the three Gospels of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke you will see the tremendous 
effort being made to dramatize, to make 
vivid, an experience which probably 
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none of them really saw—except pos- 
sibly one. It was a job almost of spirit- 
ual propaganda. Why would they have 
to write this down? Why would they 
strive for the mot juste, for the perfect 
paragraph, for the most vivid image, 
which quite evidently they do? Tech- 
nique is like anything else; it is deceit- 
ful only when it is used for deceitful 
purposes. 

PuiLup Ges: Mr. John Beaufort, the 
critic for the Christian Science Monitor, 
attacked Willie Loman as a sad char- 
acter, a vicious character, who couldn’t 
figure in dramatic tragedy because he 
never starts with any ideals to begin 
with. 

ARTHUR MILLER: The trouble with 
Willie Loman is that he has tremen- 
dously powerful ideals. We are not ac- 
customed to speaking of ideals in his 
terms, but if Willie Loman, for in- 
stance, had not had a very profound 
sense that his life as lived had left him 
hollow, he would have died contentedly 
polishing his car on some Sunday after- 
noon at a ripe old age. The fact is that 
he has values. The fact that they can- 
not be realized is what is driving him 
mad, just as, unfortunately, it is driving 
a lot of other people mad. The truly 
valueless man, the man without ideals, 
is always perfectly at home anywhere 
because there cannot be conflict between 
nothing and Whatever 
negatives qualities there are in the 
don’t 


something. 
society or in the environment 
bother him because they are not in con- 
flict with any positive sense that he may 
have. I think Willie Loman is seeking 
for a kind of ecstasy in life which the 
machine civilization deprives people of. 
He is looking for his selfhood, for his 
immortal soul, so to speak, and people 
who don’t know the intensity of that 
quest think he is odd, but a lot of sales- 
men, in a line of work where ingenuity 
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and individualism are acquired by the 
nature of the work, have a very intimate 
understanding of his problem; more so, 
I think, than literary critics who prob- 
ably need strive less, after a certain 
point. A salesman is a kind of creative 
person. It is possibly idiotic to say so in 
a literary program, but they are; they 
have to get up in the morning and con- 
ceive a plan of attack and use all kinds 
of ingenuity all day long just like a 
writer does. 

Ges: think this idea of “‘a 
plan of attack’”’ comes back to what we 
were talking about before, about tech- 
niques that become deceitful. The whole 
concept of present advertising is in- 
volved. By techniques the public is sold 
things they don’t really need. Your plan 
of attack becomes 
only the technique makes them buy. 


therefore vicious: 


ARTHUR MILLER: Well, that’s true. I 
see the point now. But compared to, 
let’s say, the normal viciousness, if you 
want to use that term, of standard ad- 
vertising techniques, Willie is a baby. I 
mean, Willie is naive enough to believe 
in the goodness of his mission. There 
are highly paid advertising people who 
are utterly cynical about this business, 
and probably a lot of people call Willie 
vicious who would think of themselves 
as simply the pillars of society. Willie is 
a victim; he didn’t originate this thing. 
He believes that selling is the greatest 
thing anybody can do. 

Puittip Gets: This would seem to 
imply that Willie Loman, at least in 
terms of his problems and his anxieties, 
could be a lot of people. Now, Beaufort 
makes the statement, “If Willie Loman 
represented the whole mass of American 
civilization today, I think the country 
would be in a terrible state. I just can’t 
accept Willie the average 
American citizen.” 


Loman as 
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ARTHUR MILLER: Jt is obvious that 
Willie can’t be an average American 
man, at least from one point of view; 
he kills himself. That’s a rare thing in 
society, although it is more common 
than one could wish, and it’s beside the 


point. As a matter of fact, that standard 


of “averageness” is not valid. It neither 
tells whether the character is a truthful 
character as a character, or a valid one. 
I can’t help adding that that is the 
standard of socialist realism—which of 
course wasn’t invented by socialists. It 
is the idea that a character in a play or 
in a book cannot be taken seriously un- 
less he reflects some statistical average, 
plus his ability to announce the official 
aims of the society; and it is ridiculous. 
Hamlet 
either. Horatio probably is. What is the 


isn’t typical Elizabethan, 
difference? It has no point unless you 
are talking about, not literature, but 
patriotism. I didn’t write Death of a 
Salesman to announce some new Ameri- 
can old) American 


Willie Loman is, I think, a person who 


man, or an man. 
embodies in himself some of the most 
terrible conflicts running through the 
streets of America today. A Gallup poll 
might indicate that they are not the 
majority conflicts; I think they are. But 
what’s the difference? 

Puittie Maybe I should have 
read this statement first. This was made 
by the critic for Progressive magazine, 
Martin Dworkin, and he considers that 
Death of a Salesman makes a strong mes- 
sage for an average American man be- 
cause “Willie Loman is such a particu- 
lar Willie Loman. He is not simply a 
slogan out of the 1930's; he is not a 
banner to be waved to liberate peopie; 
he is not a criticism of society.” And 
then Dworkin points out that because 
Willie is so particular, therefore he does 
these other universal things. What bout 
the theory of art and drama here that 
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the best way to present a universal is in 
terms of a really specific story? 


ARTHUR MiILter: It is the best. It is 
the hardest way, too, and it isn’t given 
to many authors or to any single author 
many times to be able to do it. Namely, 
to create the universal from the particu- 
lar. You have to know the particular in 
your bones to do that. As the few plays 
that are repeatedly done over gener- 
ations and centuries show, they are gen- 
erally, in our western culture anyway, 
those plays which are full of the most 
particular information about people. 
We don’t do many Greek plays any 
more, in my opinion not because they 
lack wonderful stories—they have won- 
derful stories—but in our terms, in 
terms of particularization of characters, 
they are deficient. It doesn’t mean the 
Greeks were bad playwrights. It means 
their aims were different. But we do do 
Hamlet, we do do Macbeth, we do a 
number of more mediocre plays as well; 
but the ones that last are the ones that 
we recognize most immediately in terms 
of the details of real human behavior 


in specific situation. 


Puittip Geis: How do you apply that 
to T. §. Eliot and George Bernard 
Shaw? Do you feel that their people are 


very real or specific? 


ARTHUR MILverR: I don’t think T. S. 
Eliot would even claim that he is creat- 
ing characters, in the realistic sense of 
the word. It is a different aim. It doesn’t 
mean that he can’t do it; I don’t think 
he can, but I don’t think he is trying 
to do it. | think he is trying to dram- 
atize quite simply a moral, a religious 
dilemma. The same is true of Bernard 
Shaw excepting for occasional char- 
acters, usually women, in his plays. They 
are more psychologically real than any- 
thing, of course, T. §. Eliot has done 
to my knowledge, excepting perhaps 
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for Murder in the Cathedral. But the 
aim in these plays is not the aim of 
Salesman or most American work, It is 
the setting forth of an irony, a dilemma, 
more or less in its own terms. | think all 
the characters in Shaw can be reduced 
to two or three, really, and nobody 
would mind particularly. You always 
know that it’s Shaw speaking no mat- 
ter what side of the argument is being 
set forth, and that is part of the charm. 
I think his great success is due to the 
fact that he made no pretense to do 
otherwise; he was observing the issues 
in the dilemma of life rather than the 
psychology of human beings. 

PHILLie Gers: I'd like to take issue 
with that and simply say that Shaw 
might be writing real people but they 
speak more eloquently, more intellectu- 
ally than real people. Essentially, I am 
not sure that in Pygmalion the father 
isn’t real. | don’t think anybody would 
talk like that, but I think his motives 
are real. I think Higgins is a real per- 
son. I think Shaw simply is not happy 
with the inability of people to express 
themselves and so he says I will do it 
for them; but I never really felt that 
Shaw’s people were not people. 

ARTHUR MILLER: I would put it this 
way. Shaw is impatient with the in- 
significance of most human speech, most 
human thought, and most human pre- 
conceptions. It’s not that his characters 
are not people, it is that they aren’t in- 
significant people the way people usual- 
ly are. When you strip from the human 
being everything that is not of signifi- 
cance, you may get a valid moment out 
of him, a valid set of speeches, a valid 
the 
naturalistic concept, they aren't real be- 


set of attitudes, but in normal, 
cause the bulk of reality is, of course, 
its utter boredom, and its insignificance, 
and its irrelevancy, and Shaw is absolute- 


ly uninterested in that. Consequently, 
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if you just take the significant part of 
the character, it will be true but if this 
is lifted out of the rest of the character's 
psychology, you can no longer speak in 
terms of normal psychological writing. I 
happen to like this sort of thing; I am 
not criticizing it. I think it is a great 
thing to be able to do. But it isn’t the 
tapestry work, let us say, of a Hamlet 
where you are carried through moment 
to moment, from one thought to the 
next, including the boredom, including 
the irrelevancy, including the contradic- 
tions within him which = not 
thematic. That is to say, they have very 
little to do with his conflict with the 
king or his mother, but they have much 
to do with creating a background for 
the major preconceptions of the play. 
Shaw is eliminating the in- 
significant background, and it’s possibly 
and 
But 


you mentioned one of the minor char- 


always 


because he had so much to say 


there was so little time to say it. 


acters in Pygmalion, like the father. I 
think, in general, aside from the women, 
it 7s the minor characters who are most 
realistically drawn. The major charac- 
ters are too completely obsessed with the 
issues that are being set forth. One of 
the signs of an abrogation of regular 


psychology is that people stay on the 
theme. You know and I know, even in 
this little interview, that is is very dif- 


ficult, if not impossible, to spontane- 
ously stay on the subject. You read 
Shaw’s plays and see how rarely people 
get off the subject; and that’s what I 
mean when I say that it isn’t psy- 
chology he is following, it is the theme. 


PHittie Gers: Let’s assume that Shaw 


is concerned with the intellectual or 
social significances and chooses his ma- 
terial accordingly. The statement has 
been made by anthropologist Solon Kim- 
ball that Tennessee Williams chooses 


materials by their psychological signif- 
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that while 


Southern 


Kimball 
Williams’ picture of a 


icances. Dr. Says 
com- 
munity in part may be true, that this 
psychological orientation gives dis- 
torted picture of the whole. Evidently 
even some truth to the community and 
to the psychology of characters is not 
enough. Do you feel that is true of Wil- 
liams, or what do you think of th 
general idea? 

Williams is a real- 


in the sense that ] 


ARTHUR MULLER: 
istic writer: realistic 
Was just referring too—that is to. say, 
realistic in the way that Shaw is not. 
I think Williams is primarily interested 
in passion, in ecstasy, in creating a 
synthesis of his conflicting feelings. It 
is perfectly all right, of course, for an 
anthropologist to make an observation 
that Williams’ picture of the South is 
unrepresentative. It probably is, but at 
the same time, the intensity with which 
he feels whatever he does feel is so deep, 
is so great, that we do end up with a 
glimpse of another kind of reality; that 
is, the reality in the spirit rather than 
in the society. I think, as I said before. 
that the truly great work is that work 
which will show at one and the same 
time the power and force of the human 
will working with and against the force 
of society upon it. Probably Williams is 
less capable of delivering the second 
than he might be. Everybody has some 
blind spot. But, again, as with Willie 
Loman, I’m not ready to criticize a 
writer because he isn’t delivering a ty pi- 
cal picture. The most typical pictures of 
society I know are probably in the 
Saturday Evening Post, or on the soap 
operas. It is more likely to be typical of 
people to be humdrum and indifferent 
and without superb conflicts. When a 
writer sets out to create high climaxes, 
he automatically is going to depart 


from the typical, the ordinary, and the 


representative. The pity is, of course, 


works out of Southern 


Williams 
material, | work out of big city ma- 


that 


terial, so instantly our characters are 
compared in journalistic sense to 
some statistical norm. Truly, I have no 
interest in the selling profession, and I 
am reasonably sure that Williams’ in- 
terest in the sociology of the South is 
only from the point of view of a man 
who doesn't like to see brutality, unfair- 
ness, a kind of victory of the Philistine, 
etc. He is looking at it emotionally, and 
essentially I am, too. Inevitably, people 
are going to say that Willie Loman is 
not a typical salesman, or that Blanche 
Dubois is not a typical something else, 
tel] 
himself couldn't be less interested. 


but to you the truth, the write. 


PHittie Gets: You point out Shaw as 


dealing with the intellectual, the social, 


the moral; Eliot with the moral, the 
religious; Williams with the psychologi- 
cal. Eric Bentley made the statement 


that he thought, perhaps, Arthur Miller 
was the one writer today who had the 
most possibility of combining all of 
these things, and yet he also thought 


that this was impossible. Can it be done? 


ARTHUR MILLER: Well, whether it can 


be done remains for me or somebody 


else to prove. But let me put it this 
way: we are living, or I’m living any- 
way, with a great consciousness of the 
incredible force of objective thought. 
As we speak, there is an object fiying 
around in the sky, passing over this 
point, I think it is every hundred and 
some minutes, which was put up there 
by thinking men who wi/led it to go up 
there. The implications of this are as 
enormous as any statement by or on the 
part of Zeus, or Moses, or Shakespeare, 
or any feeling man. Now it may be a 
great bite to take, but I think the only 
thing worth doing—whether one can do 


it or not is an entirely different story, 
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but aims are important—the only thing 
worth doing today in the theatre, from 
my point of view, is to synthesize the 
subjective drives of the human being 
with what is now demonstrably the 
case, namely, that by an act of will man 
can and has changed the world. Now it 
is said that nothing is new under the 
sun: this is. It is right under the sun 
and it is new. And it is only one of the 
things that are new. I have seen com- 
munities transformed by the act of a 
committee. I have seen the interior 
lives of people transformed by the deci- 
sion of a company, or of a man, or of 
a school. In other old 
fashioned, so to speak, and it is not 
moot simply to go on asserting the 
helplessness of the individual. The great 
weight of evidence is upon the helpless- 
ness of man. This is true, I think, with 


words, it is 


variations: the great bulk of the weight 
of evidence is that we are not in com- 
mand. And we're not, I’m not saying we 
are. But we surely have much more com- 
mand than anybody, including Mac- 
beth’s Witches, 
and somehow a form has to be devised 


could ever dream of, 
which will account for this. Otherwise 
the drama is doomed to repeating and 
repeating ad nauseum the same pattern 
of striving, disillusion, and defeat. And 
I don't think it is a modern day phenom- 


enon. 


Puittie Gets: Gore Vidal made a 
statement similar to yours with almost 
an exact opposite conclusion. His point 
was that he felt the only influence he 
could be was in terms of man’s ability 
to destroy and despair, and so he wrote 
a play in which he is going to destroy 
the world. He said this facetiously, 
but since he didn’t present any positive 
point of view, this led to the general 
topic of “the artist as the enemy”’—per- 
haps the thing behind it is that many 


artists like to see the world destroyed. 
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This isn’t just a reporting: this is their 
own feeling. 

ARTHUR MILLER: The enemy is the 
wrong word to me, although I would 
concede it. The artist is the outcast; he 
always will be. He is an outcast in the 
sense that he is to one side of the stream 
of life and absorbs it and is, in some 
part of himself, reserved from its im- 
plications; that is to say, a man like 
Vidal says we're out to destroy every- 
thing. I think that 
thing when you are in the middle of it. 


you can’t see a 
To some extent, an artist has to step to 
one side of what is happening, divorce 
himself from his role as a citizen, and 
in that sense he becomes the enemy be- 
cause he does not carry forth in him- 
self and believe what is being believed 
around him. He is the enemy usually, I 
suppose, of the way things are, whatever 
way they are. 


Gets: that 


though, that he is always an inadequate 


PHILLIP mean, 
reporter, too, because he is not a part? 
Is the artist perhaps in the least likely 
position to tell what might be true to 
most people? 


ARTHUR MILLER: The trouble with 
literature is that writer’s have to be the 
ones who write it. It’s always partial; 
it’s always partisan, and it’s always in- 
complete. When I say that writer’s have 
to be the ones to write it, I mean that in 
order to generate the energy to create 
a big novel, a big play, an involved 
poem, one has to be a specie of fanatic. 
You have to think that that is really 
the only thing worth doing. Otherwise, 


you can’t generate the intensity to do it 
well. And to that degree, by generating 
that intensity, you are blinding your- 


self to what does not fit into some pre- 
conceived pattern in your own mind. 
There’s no doubt about that to me, and 
I think that probably lay behind Plato's 
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prohibition of the artist in society. He 


was right in the sense that the artist 
doesn’t know what he is doing, to some 
extent. ‘That is, we pretend, or like to 
believe, that we are depicting the whole 
truth of some situation, when as a mat- 
ter of fact, the whole truth is, by def- 
the fact 
are obsessed people. I don't 


inition, made impossible by 
that we 
know of a first class piece of work writ- 
what | 
would 


ten by would call, or a_psy- 


chologist call, a balanced, ad- 
justed fellow who could easily be, let 
us say, a good administrator for a 
complicated social mechanism of some 
gort. It doesn’t work that way. We are 
not constituted that way; so consequent- 
ly, to be sure, it will have to be partial. 
The impulse to do it is obsessive; it al- 
ways is. One of the fairest, most just 
writers was Tolstoi, who was, to make it 
short, quite mad. I] mean, you can't 
pretend that as a person he was judi- 
cious, balanced: he wasn’t. Neither was 
Dostoevski. Neither, 


Probably the most generously 


certainly, was 
Ibsen. 
balanced man I know of was Chekhov 
And | that half of his 


chological life we will never know. He 


suspect psy- 


was reticent, and in those days 


this 


very 


there were no interviews of sort, 


and if he didn’t choose to write some 
essays describing his methods and per- 
sonal life, you'd just know nothing 
about him. 

Puittip GELB: I can get obsessive once 
or twice a year and maybe write a one- 
act play or something. The students 
have asked me this, “How do you take 
this obsessiveness and channel it into a 
discipline whereby you sit down and 
write regularly? Or is this always an 
individual problem? 

ARTHUR MILLER: I don’t know how to 
write regularly. I wish I did. It’s not 
possible to me. I suppose if one were 
totally dependent upon one’s writing 
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for a living and one’s writing was of a 
kind that could be sold, like Dostoev- 
ski’s was—he seems about the only big 
writer | know that wrote regularly, but 
he wrote regularly because he had to 
pay his gambling debts half the time 
and the sheriff was on his tail. I don’t 
know what would have happened if he 
had been given a stipend of $10,000 a 
year. Well, he probably would have 
debt 


again, | guess. So he would have writ- 


gambled it away and been in 


ten regularly. 

PHILLIP GELB: Now you're very well 
established. You don’t have to look for a 
theatre, I imagine, just to see a play 
done. But do you feel that you might 
write more, or at least more regularly, 
if you were part of a group? I am think- 
tradition of the writer as 


ing of the 


part of a theatre group—as it was with 
Shakespeare, the Greeks, Moliere, even 
Shaw usually worked for some kind of 


collpany,. 

I think that in the 
early life of a writer, in his beginning 
work,—and_ this for Shaw, 
O'Neill, and anybody wanted to 
mention—a connection with a group of 
But I 


grows 


ARTHUR MULLER: 


would go 


> 


you 


valuable. 
that 


actors could be 


think 
olde 


very 
find 
a playwright dreads the prospect 


you will as he 
of his play being produced. I mean that 
seriously. There are so many stupid 
things that happen which destroy the 
most valuable, the most sensitive parts 
of a manuscript that, truthfully, if I 
seriously contemplated the production 
of a play as I was writing it, I don’t 
know that I 
dreadful a risk, and I don’t care how 
well established you are; it is always 
the same risk. Your work can go down 
the drain because you have happened to 
hire an actor who simply does not have 
the sensitivity for that role and you 
didn’t know it until the night before 


could write it. It is too 
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you opened. Think of that when you 
put in two, three, four years on a play, 
and you pick up a team of actors, so 
to speak, and put one guy in to pitch 
and another in to catch, and the catcher 
can't catch and the pitcher can’t pitch, 
and there’s) your) manuscript. And 
there’s no critic alive who can tell the 
difference between a bad production 
and a bad script unless they are ex- 
tremely bad in either direction. But 
where there is some reasonable excel- 
lence, nobody knows the difference. | 
have had plays that have failed in New 
York—View from the Bridge was one ol 
them. I am sure that anybody who saw 
View from the Bridge in New York 
would not have recognized it in’ Lon- 
don. I had a great deal to do with the 
production there; it was a different 
mood, a different key, a different pro- 
duction, and I am sure anybody would 
have said it was a different play. 

PHittie Gers: In your case, your plays 
are going to be done for years and years, 
and you just can’t be around, you don't 
know what kind of actors are going to 
do them. Any good playwright is at the 
mercy of a hundred and one different 
kinds of people, and personalities, and 
places. Why does one write for the 
theatre then? 


ARTHUR MiLirr: It is one of the mi- 
nor curses of mankind, I suppose. I 
have a feeling that it is a way of seeing 
existence in terms of audible scenes. I 
was always a playwright. I was a_play- 
wright before I'd ever been in the the- 
atre. I wrote my first play, which was 
produced in various places and was a 
play, after having seen only two. 

GELB: From viewing current 
plays, one might conclude that maybe 
what makes most people write is antag- 
onism, negative qualities: despair, get- 


ting even, spite. 
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ARTHUR Mitter: For myself, 1 can't 
write anything if I am sufficiently un- 
happy. A lot of writers write best when 
they are most miserable. I suppose my 
sense of form comes from a_ positive 
need to organize life and not from a 
desire to demonstrate the inevitability 
of defeat and death. If I feel miserable 
enough, I can't work. A lot of writers, 
I am aware, then are spurred on to ex- 
press their disillusion. All I know about 
that really comes down to this—that we 
are doomed to live, and I suppose one 
had better make the best of it. I imagine 
that Vidal shares that fate with me and 
will continue to. He is probably taking 
some perverse pleasure in positing the 
destruction of the world, but [ suspect 
he wouldn't enjoy it as much as he savs 
he would. 

PHittip Gere: You feel your need is 
to organize life and not to present the 
case for death and despair? 

ARTHUR It is a basic commit- 
ment for me, sitting here now in Amer- 
ica. For another writer who is, let’s sav, 
a French writer, an Italian writer, and 
who has been through a sufficiently pro- 
found social cataclysm, such as two 
world wars and a depression in-between 
in Europe, where he was faced with the 
ultimate disaster, it might seem foolish. 
My experience, though, is as valid as 
theirs. In other words, I can’t pretend 
things are worse than they are, any more 
than they can pretend things are bet- 
ter. It is a commitment on my part that 
I don’t see the point in proving again 
that we must be defeated. I didn’t in- 
tend that—since you have mentioned 
Salesman so much in this interview—I 
didn’t intend it in Salesman. I was try- 
ing in Salesman, in this respect, to set 
forth what happens when a man does 
not have a grip on the forces of life and 
has no sense of values which will lead 
him to that kind of a grip; but the im- 
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plication was that there must be such a 


grasp of those forces, or else we're 
doomed. I was not, in other words, Wil- 
lie Loman, I was the writer, and Willie 
Loman is there because I could see be- 


vond him. 


Mr. Miller, in 
terview | had with George Freedlev of 
the New York Drama Critics Circle. Mr. 
that he 


PHittip Gere: an in- 


Freedley stated thought some 
Broadway producers and investers shied 
away from your plays because they were 
too liberal, that perhaps some of youn 
plays had difficulty in getting produc- 
tions. Now has anything like that ever 
occurred? 

ARTHUR Miter: Soon after Salesman 
I tried to do a new version of An Enemy 
Of the People, 


Ibsen, and which I had felt was never 


which is a plav by 
properly put on, and it was verv difficult 
the The 
quite openly stated, at that time—this 


to raise money. reason was 


was back in 1951—that it was too ev- 
idently a counter statement to McCarthy 


and at that time he 


he might be president of the United 


was looking like 


States and people were warv about sup- 
porting such a play. There's no question 
about that. It exists today. I have never 
had a play that was not produced for 
that reason, but I know that the pres- 
sure exists. I don’t want to appear as 
somebody who is carrving the firebrand. 
but there’s no question about it, the 
climate of opinion over the past ten 
vears has been opposed to what we call 
an openly liberal approach. I suppose 
a demonstration could be made. how- 
ever, that the bulk of the plays, rather 
than being liberal. 


reactionary, are 


There's a contradiction there. but it 
simply means that it is a small minority 
who do lead an attack on liberal things. 
The bulk of the people in the theatre, 
and in my opinion, the bulk of the au- 


think it is 


sad 


dience, are liberals. | 
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from many points of view to have to 
say that, because it means the enemy is 
almost non-existent, but that is the case, 
think. I 


were more reactionary playwrights who 


would be happier if there 
were willing to put in the theatre what 
fec] 
about the state of the world. 


they really about mankind and 


PHILLIP GELB: It was Eric Bentlev’s 


statement that what he thought was 


lacking in Arthur Miller's plays was a 
Me- 
Carthy point of view. Do vou feel that 


character who could present the 


it is the job of the playwright himself 
to introduce such a reasonable case? 


ARTHUR Mitirrer: I never attempted to 


do that because there was never anv 


point in it, excepting in one play, and 
that is in The Crucible and through the 
judge who condemned the victims of 
the witch hunt. The trouble with doing 
that, all 


truth, the real backward, knuckleheaded 


though, was as follows: In 
reactionary is ridiculous. Now you can 
sav this is merely Miller's viewpoint, 
but if I showed you the record of the 
Salem witch hunt and reproduced ver- 
batim from the court record taken in 
16g2 in Salem, Massachusetts, what the 
judge said and what he did, you would 
simply not believe it. You would burst 
into laughter. I was charged, if not 
openly then by implication, with not 
giving the judge his due. The truth of 
the matter is that I was at my wit’s end 
to give him some respectable viewpoint 
which one could listen to without simply 
throwing it out the window. I made a 
statement in the introduction to m\ 
play that we no longer believe in the 
positiveness of evil, that is to say that 
people will, with malice aforethought, 
bad 


other people. It's a failure, perhaps, in 


go about situations for 


creating 


our point of view, but it’s true what 
Bentley savs in that respect. That is to 


sav, I wish there were a way of showing 
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the conqueror, who is usually the bad 
one, in his own justifications. Think of 
writing a play about Hitler. 

Gets: I am sure the inquisi- 
tor in Shaw’s Saint Joan is much more 
understanding and human than _ the 
real human. 


ARTHUR MILLER: We don’t dare set 
forth evil in its full bloom in a person; 
we don’t quite believe it. I go back 
again to The Crucible. Believe me, I 
think now my mistake in The Crucible 
was that I didn’t make the judge evil 
enough. I think I should have gone the 
whole hog. I should have shown him 
conspiring with the witnesses to take ev- 
idence, which he did, still being a 
deeply religious man, a man who could 
quote any part of the Bible at will, who 
prayed at every opportunity, and met, as 
is known, with the girls who were hys- 
terical and fed them cues as to what 
they should testify to an hour hence. He 
did that; there were others who did that. 
It was cooked up from their point of 
view. The hysteria, however, was not 
cooked up from the point of view of 
the average person in Salem. He be- 
lieved it. And the judge was a great 
actor; he could get himself into a froth 
and a frenzy knowing, at the same time, 
that he had manufactured the whole 
thing. And one of the judges ended a 
drunk and probably insane as a result 
of the conflicts aroused in his mind by 
the behaviour of this other judge and by 
his own behaviour. I am trying to deal 
with that now, to tell you the truth. I 
am trying to deal with it because I 
can’t see the problem of will evolving 
fruitfully unless the existence of evil is 
taken into account. 


PHILLIP GELB: So far you've been talk- 
ing about this immensity of evil, its 
potential, within an individual. But 
something even worse and more im- 
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mense occurs when this evil becomes 
social, when everybody says, ‘Well, I 
was obeying orders,” or “I did what 
others did.” Is this a problem that we 
should do nothing about; but simply 
mention that it exists, in terms of the 
theatre? Well, I suppose what I am 
really asking is, can this kind of evil be 
understood dramatically in any way, 
the Nazi evil, for example? 

ARTHUR MILLER: It can be understood 
in one way. I’m not saying that this is 
the way to understand it, of course. A 
point arrives in the evolution of a 
society when a goodly number of peo- 
ple take a position knowingly in op- 
position to what we would call civilized 
values. I think it has been an old story 
with us. After all, Lincoln Steffens’ auto- 
biography is filled with the observation 
that the evildoers in his day, the early 
zoth century, the political bosses in the 
big city, with absolute consciousness and 
awareness of what they were doing, 
faked elections, bought votes, engaged 
in every conceivable kind of corruption. 
And Steflens was probably one of the 
few reporters who ever confronted them 
with the tacts of their deeds because he 
was philosophically interested it. 
Their answer was that they were no 
more dishonest than the reformers who 
refused to understand what they were 
doing. The reformers had a stake in the 
eraft and refused to see it; refused to 
see that, in many cases, reformers were 
professionals, or businesmen, or what- 
ever, and their very professions and 
businesses were in some way dependent 
upon the favors that could be gotten 
from money. 

GeLs: Think of Major Bar- 
bara. 

ARTHUR MILLER: Yes, it’s Shaw’s irony 
again, and so the admission of evil oc- 
curs. We blanked it out in this last 
generation, I think, as a result of the 
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go's. The depression taught us that we 
were all equally victims. Suddenly we 
were all the victims of something un- 
seen and unknowable, and none of us 
was any worse than the other guy. We 
were all primarily in a situation: we 
were no longer individuals. And then 
along came psychology to tell us that 
we were again the victim of drives that 
we weren't even conscious of, so that 
the idea of a man being willfully good 
or willfully bad evaporated. We are 


nothing but what we were born and 
what we were taught to be up to the 
age of six, and we are essentially ir- 
responsible. I think that’s the situation 


we're In now. 

Gets: What about Germany? 
Well, the Germans 
irresponsible 


first 
Germany because of the fact that they 


ARTHUR MILLER: 
notoriously 
the 


have been 


since they formed states in 
never had a social revolution. The peo- 
ple of Germany never rose up, as the 
people of America did, and asserted a 
the 


government was always given them from 


form of Government; form of 
above. They were essentially in the 
position of a servant; they were essen- 
tially in the position of a son, you might 
say, and consequently, the father idea, 
the idea of a strong leader, from Bis- 
Hitle 


quality. It was always there, and con- 


mark through Was a_ given 
sequently they are irresponsible from 
that point of view. They tell the truth 
when they say they only did what they 
were told. They've always been doing 
what they were told. Every nation that 
does not establish its own government, 
by its own efforts, like France, like Eng- 
land, like America, creates that kind of 
irresponsibility below because the in- 
dividual has had no say in the way 
things are. 


PHILLIP GELB: What are the possible 
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there a 
maintaining very consciously the im- 


alternatives? Is necessity of 
portance of democratic institutions? I 
am thinking, for example, of people 
who object to Gov. Faubus of Arkansas. 
Their reaction is, “Shut him up.” It 
strikes me, “Let him hang himself,” 
would be better. The one who is shut 
up, if I’m not mistaken, in the South 


today is the integrationist. 


ARTHUR MILLER: We have Faubus be- 
cause the Civil War wasn’t completed. 
Lincoln was shot about two years too 
early. The victory was given away in 
many respects, the victory of education 
that should have followed, and which 
undoubtedly would have followed, had 
Lincoln lived. In a sense, in a wider 
sense, it is good that Faubus exists be- 
cause a lot of people will have to ex- 
their attitudes toward 


amine own 


Negroes. People who disapprove of 
them in the north, for example, and are 
at heart, or in part of their hearts, not 
ready to give the Negro his rights, either. 
But of course, the field of action must 
that is to the 
situation, where this battle 


be maintained: say, 
democratic 
can be fought out through the edu- 


cational process. 


PHILLIP Gets: I think that last state- 
ment’s very important because I think 
you are implying here that the only al- 
ternative to the use of the democratic 
processes is violence. Now maybe that’s 
too extreme a conclusion: but, in ad- 
dition to Little Rock forcing people to 
clarify in their own hearts how thev feel 
about Negroes, maybe it might force 
some people to clarify how they feel 
about democratic institutions, and may- 
be it’s the system that’s continually be- 


ing tested. 

ARTHUR MILLER: I suppose what the 
lesson is, if there is one, of the current 
struggle in the South is that an edict 
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was given which reaffirmed the rights 
of all men to be equal and that for a 
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a normal democratic way. The reaction 
to it, in my opinion, is the dictatorial 


very long time, not only in the South reaction. That is, there’s no question 
but in the North, all men have not been any more that the threat of violence 
equal. What this has done creates no came not from the United States govern- 
new situation, it simply is a firecracker ment but from probably a small minor- 
under an old, old situation. I think it is ity of people who are fanatically in- 
being well worked out. I think that the terested in the subject. I’m not in Ar- 
suffering involved there is less than kansas, but from up here it would seem 
would be the case if this were being that the solution to a deficiency in 
treated in a dictatorial way. It isn’t be- democracy is—I think Lord Bryce said 
ing treated in a dictatorial way. The it—is more democracy. I think that 


use of troops down there was the en- struggle, the struggle to raise up men, 
forcement of a law, democratically ar- is part of the given sitaution of man. It 


rived at, and democratically asserted in will never end. 


Literature and the Theatre 
Writing for the stage is an art by itself, and he who does not understand 
it thoroughly had better leave it alone. Every one thinks that an interesting 
fact will appear interesting in the theatre—nothing of the kind! Things may be 


“4 very pretty to read, and very pretty to think about; but as soon as they are put 
a upon the stage the effect is quite different, and what has charmed us in the 
r closet will probably fall flat on the boards. .. . Writing for the stage is a trade 
34 that one must understand, and requires a talent that one must possess. Both 
a are uncommon, and where they are not combined, we shall scarcely have any 


good results.—Goethe, Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann. 


Note for a Congressional Committee 


And then, what is meant by love of one’s country? What is meant by pa- 
triotic deeds? If the poet has employed a life in battling with pernicious 
prejudices, in setting aside narrow views, in enlightening the minds, purifying 
the tastes, ennobling the feelings and thoughts of his countrymen, what better 
& could he have done? How could he have acted more patriotically?—Goethe, 
3 Conversations of Goethe with Eckermann. 
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BUMPING OVER 


WILLIAM G. B. CARSON 


Several years ago, after reading some 
of the letters written by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Kean during their American 
tours in the 
Miss Helen Hayes commented that, if 
our present-day actors would read them, 


mid-nineteenth century, 


they would have fewer complaints to 
make about the “hardships” involved 
in traveling today. As a matter of fact, 
most of them would probably be thank- 
ful that they were born too late. Just 
“the 
lamented 


conditions on road” were 


really like 
Days” is litthe understood by those who 


what 
in the “Palmy 
shed tears over the glories that have 
departed. Of course, no one will deny 
that there were in those days stars of 
dazzling brilliance, though how they 
would suit our tastes to-day is prob- 
that theatre- 
them 


fare that is 


American 
before 


lematical, or 
had 


abundance of dramatic 


lovers spread an 
al- 
most beyond our comprehension. Yet, 
if truth be told, the picture had another 
side, and without some knowledge of 
that, we cannot have any grasp of the 
actual state of affairs. Fortunately some 
of the people involved have left behind 
them either in almost forgotten biog- 
raphies or in unpublished diaries and 
letters some slightly disillusioning ver- 
sions of life on the stage as they knew 
William G. B. Carson is a member of the De- 
partment of English of Washington University. 
Portions of this article appeared in the Bul- 
letin of the Missouri Historical Society for 
July, 1956. 


THE ROAD IN THE 70's 


it at first hand. The trouble is that few 
of these are familiar now. 
In the archives of the Missouri His- 
torical Society in St. Louis repose five 
rather battered old copy-books, which 
to-day are all that remain of George 
Barton Berrell. This young man—young, 
that is, when he used them for diaries— 
was an actor who had begun his career 
as a minor and sadly cheated member 
of a third-rate barnstorming troupe 
which spent most of its time dodging 
the sheriffs of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania in the year 1870, and who was to 
close it more than half a century later as 
an obscure bit player on the movie lots 
of California. These volumes are his leg- 
acy to an unappreciative world which 
little heeded either his entrance or his 
exit. The only bid he ever made for im- 
mortality, they were written and then 
often rewritten with great care in a 
beautiful script that is almost as easy 
to read as the printed letters on this 
page. 

What not the 
memoirs of a self-centered star eager to 
leave a record of his greatness for fu- 
ture generations to gape at nor yet a 
treatise like Olive Logan’s Before the 


we have here are 


Footlights and Behind the Scenes, a sort 
of Baedeker tour of the nineteenth cen- 
tury theatre, but an unpretentious, day- 
by-day. play-by-play account of what 
went on, for better or for worse, on the 
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stage, behind the scenes, in the cheap 
boarding-houses where the weary actors 
got such rest as they could, in the 
saloons where they took about the only 
pleasures they could afford, and on the 
trips they made when they were peddling 
their wares on the road. 

A great part of the diary is devoted 
to these professional ramblings, and 
from it we can learn not a little that we 
have probably never suspected. Of course 
there had been an improvement since 
the days when the Keans had wandered 
and wailed—it is unlikely, for instance, 
that rats still romped through the bed- 
rooms of the best hotels in San Fran- 
cisco—but still, conditions fell far short 
of those that luxury-loving actors find 
short of the ideal anno domini 1958.1 

Berrell, who was born in Philadelphia 
in 1849, was at the time the following 
selections were written a member of the 
stock company which had for its home 
base the Opera House—formerly De 
Bar’s—on Market Street in St. Louis.? 
Two years before, in 1875, he had been 
engaged at $18.00 a week to play “‘sec- 
ond old men,” but had made so favor- 
able an impression on the manager, 
John W. Norton, that a year later he 
had been promoted to stage manager at 
$25.00, and after Ben De Bar’s death 
during the summer of 1877 was to take 
over the command whenever Norton 
was out of town.’ 


1 William G. B. Carson, Letters of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kean’ Relating to their American 
Tours (St. Louis: Washington University, 1945) 
p. 98. 

2 This theatre, first known as Field's Va- 
rieties, had originally been opened in 1852, but 
its first season had been a failure. After under- 
going various vicissitudes, it had been acquired 
in 1873 by Ben De Bar, the celebrated comedian 
and the proprietor of the St. Charles Theatre 
in New Orleans, who had been operating an- 
other theatre in St. Louis. He had died during 
the summer of 1877. Berrell died in Los Angeles 
on April 20, 1933. 

8A well known actor and leading man who 
had been engaged by De Bar to manage his 
new property. On the latter’s death he took 
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It was at that time the practice of 
the stock companies, when their the- 
atres were rented to touring “‘combina- 
tions,” to “farm out” as many of their 
actors as were needed to support itin- 
erant stars who, travelling on their own, 
wished to appear in cities which were 
not blessed with resident “stock.’’ Dur- 
ing November, 1877, several members 
of the St. Louis aggregation were hired 
out to render this service to the cele- 
brated Fanny Davenport in) Memphis 
and Indianapolis, and, after that, to the 
popular Maggie Mitchell, who was tour- 
ing several mid-western states without 
benefit of her own company. Even be- 
fore he embarked on this expedition 
serrell had his qualms. Miss Davenport 
was all right; she was not difficult. But 
he knew by experience the temperament 
of the other lady, who, while illum- 
inated by her beloved calcium lights 
and the smiles of her adoring public, 
was all sweetness and charm.’ The selec- 
tions from the diary quoted below 
were written during this tour, and pre- 
sent his version of what happened. 


over the lease. (Grant M. Herbstruth, “Benedict 
De Bar and the Grand Opera House in St 


Louis, Missouri, from 1855 to 1879,"" unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, University of Iowa, 
1954) 


Davenport 1850-1898) the 
daughter of the eminent tragedian, Edward 
Loomis Davenport. From 1869 to 1877 she was 
one of the brightest stars in Augustin Daly’s 
famous stock company, and for years was a 
great favorite with the American public. Mar- 
garet Mitchell (1837-1918) was one of the best 
beloved American actresses during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, her greatest 
success being achieved in Fanchon, an adapta- 
tion by Augustus Waldauer of George Sand’s 
La Petite Fadette. “The actress was a little 
creature, winsome and piquant rather than 
beautiful, and animated with an electric en- 
ergy.” (Dictionary of American Biography.) 

5 Berrell’s Diary has the following entry, 
dated January 27, 1877, concerning Maggie 
Mitchell: “All rejoice that her engagement is 
at an end. It would be hard to find a more 
disagreeable, hateful, fault-finding little cat 
I have yet to find one man or woman in the 
profession who had a good word to say for this 
woman; on the contrary, all hate and despise 
her.” 
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The attention of the reader is directed 
to the number of different railroad lines 
these actors had to use to get from one 
place to another during this fortnight’s 
expedition, and to the shortness of the 
trips between changes, to say nothing 
of the hours at which these changes 
frequently had to be made. Some ol 
these the fact 
that the lines were locally owned, but 


were no doubt due to 
others were almost certainly caused by 
variations in the gauges of the tracks. 
Not 


feet, 


until 1886 was standardization at 


814 inches, completed, there 
having been before then as many as 
twenty-three different gauges on Amer- 
ican. railroads. 


Although Pullman introduced 
sleeping-cars in 1859, such luxuries were 
not for Berrell or any of his companions 
and her immediate en- 


settled 


the star 

He 
in the smoking car, but 
the 


exe epl 


tourage sometimes himself 


there 


were women in party, contented 


himself with a coach. These cars of 
course were of the old wooden variety, 
heated by stoves which distributed thei: 
favors so unequally that the passengers 


likely 


and 


to have to choose between 
had 


begun to use steam heat in 1876, but 


were 
roasting freezing. (Pullman 
this did not reach the plebeian coach 
until the Berrell 


refers to the stifling atmosphere which 


So's.) In one entry 
made him welcome an open window on 
a very cold winter night. Bv this time 
there were some diners in service, but 
they were not yet in use on all trains, 
and most passengers had to be satisfied 
with none-too-inviting meals hurried], 
lunch-counters. 


consumed at station 


On Sunday, December 2, the St. Louis 
recruits, having completed their stint 
with Miss Davenport and bade farewell 
to their happier associates, set off from 
Indianapolis to meet Miss Mitchell in 
the next 


Henderson, Kentucky, and 
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night the diarist managed to keep his 
eves open long enough to record the 
events of the first day. 

“Left Indianapolis, via the Vandalia 
line at 11:25 last night, in company with 
Shine, Krone, Blake, La Croix and Miss 
Andrews.* Arrived at Terre Haute—72 
miles—at a quarter to three this morn- 
ing. 

“At Terre Haute we were compelled 
to lay over a little more than five hours. 
The station was cold, disagreeable and 
divided into 


the benches 


little seats, affording a fellow 


dirty: were 
narrow 
no chance to stretch himself, and sleep- 
ing in an upright position is anything 
else but comfortable, and we were at a 
loss for something to do to pass away 
the time. A lunch counter in the depot 
afforded stale 
sandwiches, tough pies and last spring 


some coffee and very 
chicken, at treble the value of the same, 
and the disposal of this, and a cigar 
afterwards, caused an hour to pass by 


almost unheeded.” 


The 


found some solace in a nearby saloon, 


male members of the group 


where they got some beer, “not good, 


but acceptable,” but where, to their 


disgust, they were not allowed to play 
cards. “Returning to the station, as the 
gray streak of dawn was appearing in 
found show of ac- 


the some 


tivity in the place: 


east, we 
trains making up, 
passengers beginning to collect.” And, at 
were off 
on the Evansville Haute 
Railroad. At Vincennes, at twenty min- 
utes to ten, they were joined by “R. E. 
J]. Miles four 


last, at seven twenty-five they 


and Terre 


and three ladies and 


6In the Opera House company the assign- 
ments of these players. as given in Berrell’s 
diary, September 11, 1876, were: Charles Krone, 
“heavies:” O. W. Blake. “comedian;” A. La 
Croix, “second old men; Elizabeth Andrews 
“old women.” Giles Shine joined the company 
the following season, and was usually cast in 
such parts as Rosencrantz and Lorenzo in The 
Merchant of Venice. 
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gentlemen, engaged by him to support 
Maggie Mitchell, they having reached 
this point, from Cincinnati, by the Ohio 
and Mississippi R.R.”? 

At noon they reached Evansville, and 
got off the train. “Took an omnibus to 
the transfer boat, and after a great deal 
of time lost in getting the baggage 
aboard, and from other causes, steamed 
down the river ten miles, and arrived 
[at Henderson] at 2:30. Here we found 
Maggie Mitchell, ‘Hank’ Paddock, her 
husband, and Wm. Harris, they having 
arrived here from Memphis this morn- 
ing, and Maggie Arlington, who came 
on from St. Louis.”* They had spent 
twenty-seven hours going about two 
hundred miles, although only a few 
years later some New York Central 
trains were making a mile a minute. 

“Got dinner at three, being the first 
mouthful our party had tasted in twelve 
hours, rehearsed Mignon till after seven, 
and opened in that piece, to a very 
bad house” that evening.’ 

After the performance, which was a 
sorry one indeed—what else could be 
expected after a single hurried rehears- 
al?—Berrell threw himself on the bed 
about midnight, and slept until he awoke 
“shivering with cold; the room was 
dark as a coal hole, and the steady pat- 


7R. E. J. Miles was a former comedian 
turned manager. M. B. Leavitt, Fifty Years in 
Theatrical Management, 1859-1909. (New York: 
Broadway Publishing Company, 1912), p. 95. 

8 William August Harris, Miss Mitchell's 
brother-in-law, was an old-time actor who had 
played the Ghost to the Hamlets of Forrest and 
Edwin Booth, and who was later a member of 
the Sothern-Marlowe company. His son, the 
late Mitchell Harris, was a well known leading 
man, especially in stock and on the road. Miss 
Arlington was a “walking lady.” 

9 This was of course a dramatization of 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. According to Geo. 
C. D. Odell, in his Annals of the New York 
Stage, Miss Mitchell, supported by William 
Harris, made her first New York appearance in 
this play on March 12, 1878. (New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press), Vol. X, p. 447. Odell 
does not give the name of the adaptor, but it 
was by James B. Runnion, whose version had 
been copyrighted in 1876. 
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ter of rain on the roof was the only 
sound I could hear. Groping around 
the room in the dark, I found the door 
by striking my head against it, and 
found it wide open. I was confident 
that I had closed it before lying down, 
and could only account for its being 
open on the supposition that the clerk 
had called us—Krone and I—at 3:30 
as ordered, and had gone away, think- 
ing we were awake. We were to leave 
at 4:40; I knew there would be no ‘bus 
to take us to the boat, and so we might 
not be missed till it was too late to 
remedy the matter, while our failure to 
leave with the rest would prevent any 
performance this evening. I lit a match, 
the hall being in total darkness, and 
started out to find the way downstairs.” 
Eventually he did find it, but only after 
a narrow escape from plunging through 
an open door onto a roof several feet 
below. “I found the fire in the office 
burning low, and the place damp and 
chilly, the time being three o'clock, and 
the clerk fast asleep in a chair. [ let him 
sleep a half hour longer, while I pulled 
at my pipe, poked the fire, and en- 
deavored to keep warm. The boys 
didn’t like to get up at all, when they 
were called, but repeated loud knocks 
on the doors fetched them. They came 
straggling one by one into the office, 
shivering, rubbing their eyes and look- 
ing as if they had all been on a six 
days’ drunk.” 

When they were sufficiently awake, 
they all set out through the darkness 
and the cold rain for the transfer boat, 
which landed them at Evansville shortly 
before seven. There they had to sit 
around again until after ten, when they 
took off for Terre Haute, which place 
they reached, after a stop for dinner at 
Vincennes, at three o’clock. ““Rehearsed 
Mignon again until after dark, and pro- 
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duced it this evening, at the Opera 
House, to a fair house.” 

This Opera House proved to be a 
surprisingly well equipped theatre, but 
he was too tired to derive much pleas- 
ure from its comforts. “Since Sunday 
last I have not had more than four 
hours’ sleep, and begin to feel played 
out, and the majority of the company 
are feeling the same way. Blake fell 
asleep on a trunk before the perform- 
ance began this evening, and | did the 
same thing during the first act, while 
waiting for my cue, and was woke up 
just in time to go on the stage.” But 
there was little respite ahead. 

Next morning, Wednesday, December 
5: “Up at half past five this morning, 
eat breakfast, took street cars to depot, 
and left Terre Haute at 6:30, on the 
Logansport, Crawfordsville and South- 
Western R.R., reaching Crawfords- 
ville—53 miles—at half past nine.” At 
ten they summoned up sufficient energy 
to board the Louisville, New Albany, 
and Chicago R.R., and covered the 
twenty-eight miles to Lafayette in about 
an hour. “Rehearsed two acts of Pearl 
of Savoy after dinner; was so tired I 
fell asleep twice during rehearsal.*° 
Slept soundly after rehearsal till dark.” 
Then Mignon again. 

The next morning they were allowed 
a little more sleep, as they did not have 
to start for Indianapolis until seven-forty. 
This time their railroad was the Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, and Lafayette, which 
landed them in the capital, sixty-four 
miles away, before eleven. “Weather, 
cold; snowing heavily when we left La- 
Fayette, but the storm passed away in 
a short time.” That evening they 


10 Odell states that on June 5, 1865, Miss 
Mitchell presented “The Pearl of Savoy (La 
Grace de Dieu, or Linda di Chamonix in an- 
other form), adapted as had been Fanchon, by 
Waldamer [sic.]” (Op. cit., Vol. VII, p. 646). 
On p. 165 he gives the authors of the French 
original as Dennery and G. Lemoine. 
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appeared at Dickson’s Grand Opera 
House again in Mignon “to a fair 
house.” 

The following evening, December 7, 
Miss Mitchell was ready to take a 
chance on The Pearl of Savoy. She prob- 
ably wished later that she had not. 
“Nearly every member of the party is 
tired out with travel, loss of sleep and 
long and tedious rehearsals, consequent- 
ly I scarcely expected the performance 
this evening to be a brilliant one. I 
wasn’t disappointed in the least.” If his 
description of it is even approximately 
correct, any self-respecting audience of 
today would in all likelihood have 
walked out of the theatre en masse after 
stopping at the box office to ask for 
their money back. Probably the theatre 
goers of Indianapolis did not admire it 
either, but were willing to settle for 
Maggie Mitchell, and accept the rest 
as regrettable, but not very unusual. 
The star, disgusted as she was, neverthe- 
less went on with her plan to essay still 
another piece the next evening. 

“Tomorrow we produce Lorle, for 
the first time;'! the fair Margaret called 
a rehearsal of the play after the per- 
formance this evening; I refused to 
attend, and some words followed be- 
tween the lady and myself, but the re- 
hearsal did not take place, greatly to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. None 
of the people in the cast wished to re- 
hearse, but I was the only one who made 
my objections known, so the blame of 
the whole affair falls on my shoulders, 
which are sufficiently broad to carry it. 
My refusal did not spring from a desire 
to make myself disagreeable, but in jus- 
tice to myself. The part I am cast for 
in Lorle is a long one, and we have 
been so pushed with study and travel, 
that up to the present moment I have 


11 Adapted from the German of J. H. Rosen- 
wald. 
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not even had time to read over the 
lines; we must, of course, rehearse the 
piece in the morning, then there is a 
performance in the afternoon, so that 
the only time I will be able to find fon 
study will be before I seek my couch 
to-night.” 


“It was four o'clock, this morning, 
before I got to bed, having sat up all 
night studying the part, for I was de- 
termined that the ill-tempered Margaret 
should have no occasion to find fault 
with me personally. [She had none, for 
he was letter-perfect.] The performance 
reflected no credit upon the company, 
and Miss Mitchell was so filled with 
disgust and rage that at the end of the 
play she could find no words to do 
justice to the subject, and retired to hei 
dressing-room in silence.” After all, it 
is not hard to understand her feelings. 

“Arlington was very bad and horribly 
imperfect, knowing scarcely anything of 
the part; in the scene with ‘Amelia,’ in 
Act II, she cut eight or ten pages of 
dialogue, and gave a cue that brought 
the scene to a close before it was well 
opened. . . . Miss Clines is Maggie 
Mitchell’s maid, formerly a fifth rate act 
ress, and played the part at the desire 
of the latter, who had some objection to 
Miss Andrews. Her acting, if such it 
may be called, was on a par with her 
station.” And so on, although some of 
the rest were better than others. 

The outraged star did not, however, 
have much time to devote to self-pity 
inasmuch as she and her tormentors had 
to leave for Toledo at twenty minutes 
of eleven, and spend another night in 
passage, on board the Indianapolis, 
Peru, and Chicago R.R. They reached 
Peru at three-thirty and lay over there 
till nearly five, when they were off again, 
on the Toledo, Wabash, and Western. 


They reached the northern Ohio city a 
little before ten, an hour late, two 
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hundred and thirty-one miles in about 
twenty-three hours. 

“Stop at the American House, a third 
rate hotel, kept by a former showman, 
who is the reverse of courteous and 
accommodating. Upon our arrival several 
of the party had a lively discussion with 
him in regard to rates, Miles’ agent 
having contracted with him only for 
those people from Cincinnati, which 
gave the swindling boniface an oppor- 
tunity, and one he didn’t fail to take 
advantage of, to charge the balance of 
the company pretty high. It was too 
much of a bother to walk about town 
hunting an abiding place, so I sub- 
mitted to the imposition, and pay $1.75 
per day.” Fortunately, since it was Sun- 
day, they had neither to rehearse nor 
to perform, but were free to amuse 
themselves as they chose. 

“To while away the time this evening, 
Harris, Shine and myself engaged in a 
little friendly game of draw in my room. 
At the start we were favored with the 
company of Miss Hall, Miss Clay and 
Miss Livingstone; of course, we had 
something to drink, and in an hour on 
so the ladies succumbed to the in- 
fluence of beer and sleep, and retired 
to their room, leaving us to ourselves. 
We have just concluded, the town clock 
is striking midnight, we have been five 
hours at the table, and my pocket is 
lighter by the weight of two hours 
[stc.] than when I sat down. I got but 
very little sleep last night and should 
have been in bed hours ago.” 


Next evening came Mignon again 
and, somehow or other, they managed 
to do themselves less discredit in The 
Pearl of Savoy on Tuesday. Wednesday 
morning they quit Toledo “at 8:25, via 
the Detroit Division of the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern R.R.” and at 
five minutes to eleven were in Detroit. 

But their ordeal was nearing its end. 
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After still another Mignon on Wednes- 
day, they were treated to an unc xpected 
respite on ‘Thursday evening when the 
star developed such a sore throat that 
she was unable to act. Moreover, when 
they left Detroit on the Canada South- 
ern at eight-filteen Friday morning, they 
were able to revel in the unaccustomed 
luxury of a private car, though Berrell 
neglects to account for this good for- 
tune. This their 
Columbus, and they arrived at half-past 
three that afternoon on the Columbus 
and Toledo R.R. 


In the Ohio capital the usual plays 


time destination was 


were given, and whatever the contre- 
temps that reared their ugly heads, they 
could not be blamed upon the recruits 
from St. Louis. One was “quite a little 
fire in the flies” on Friday evening, 
which fortunately was extinguished be- 
fore it had gained any momentum, and 
so did no real damage, but the other 
mishaps struck Miss Mitchell in a very 


sensitive spot. 


“It was impossible,” wrote Berrell 


that night, “to obtain a calcium light 
for this evening, and Margaret was al- 
most in despair; how she ever got 
through the performance under the cir- 
cumstances, is a wonder to me. It only 
remained for the chorus singers to get 
sick to have played the devil with the 
whole performance. Miles and Wm. Har- 
ris are making strenous [sic.] efforts to 
obtain a light in time for the perform- 
afternoon.’?? But luck 
still refused to smile on the poor woman. 

“Miles and Harris managed to get a 
light Margaret's 
heart was gladdened when told of it. 
This the 


wouldn't work, and her joy was turned 


ance tomorrow 


calcium today, and 


afternoon blamed thing 
to rage and disgust. During the evening, 
through a misunderstanding on the part 


of the curtain man, the drop fell too 


12 Diary, December 14. 
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soon on Act First, cutting Miss Mitchell 
out of what she deems her most effec- 
tive business, and enraging her to such 
an extent that she could not do justice 
to herself the balance of the evening.’?* 

So ended the unhappy tour. After 
the Saturday matinee of Lorle, the St. 
Louisans bade goodbye to Maggie 
Mitchell—that is, they did if she was 
willing to speak to them—and were 
free to start home. At half-past six Sun- 
day morning they boarded the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, and St. Louis R.R. 
for Indianapolis, they trans- 
ferred to the Vandalia, which deposited 
them in St. Louis at nine that evening. 

This had lasted fifteen 
davs. they had 
railroad 


where 


hectic tour 


During this period 


travelled on eleven different 
lines. (They had already had to use six 
during the Fanny Davenport expedi- 
tion which had preceded this one.) Two 
days and two nights had been spent on 
various trains; and the nights had been 
interrupted by changes and long waits 
in dreary, uncomfortable stations. They 
had got to bed late and often had had 
to get up at very early hours. They had 
stayed in third-rate hotels, and many of 
the meals they had downed had been 
far from palatable. 

3ut what strikes us most forcibly is 
the sloppiness—the, under the circum- 
stances, unavoidabie sloppiness—of their 
productions, and those with one of the 
most celebrated stars of the day. The 
kind of smooth performance which we 
take for granted to-day was simply out 
of the question. 

In each theatre they had had to adapt 
themselves to such scenery and _ proper- 
ties as the house had in its storeroom, 
whether they were appropriate or not. 
The lighting too, as we have seen, had 
been dependent on local supply. Worse 
still, rehearsals had been few and hap- 


138 Diary, December 15. 
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hazard. For the first performance in 
which the St. Louisans had taken part, 
that of Mignon in Henderson, they had 
had a single one of about three hours of 
a play in which almost certainly several 
of them, if indeed not all, had not 
appeared for almost a year, and with 
actors they had only just met and a star 
who was subject to tempermental tan- 
trums. They had been compelled to 
learn their lines in two other plays and 
rehearse them between hops from one 
town to another, sometimes scarcely 
conscious from want of sleep. 

What is most significant of all, how- 
ever, is the fact that Berrell evidently 
considered very little of this really un- 
usual. One has only to read a few pages 
of his diary to understand why. So far 
as the rehearsals were concerned, two 
years before, while supporting Agnes 
Booth in Indianapolis, he had rehearsed 
Camille, King John, and As You Like 
It in a_ single morning.** Katherine 

14 Agnes Land Booth, the third wife of Jun- 
ius Brutus Booth, the younger, was a prom- 


inent emotional actress. Diary, February 3, 
1876. 
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Goodale in her Behind the Scenes with 
Edwin Booth, speaking of the actors and 
actresses who were touring with the 
great tragedian in 1886, observes that 
“Three tragedies in a four-hour re- 
hearsal was nothing to them.”** (These, 
it is true, were not all, but Booth him- 
self attended none of them.) What did 
the audiences think? They cannot have 
been pleased by the messiness, but they 
had seen plenty of other slipshod per- 
formances and probably took them more 
or less for granted. 


Such was the road in the eighth 
decade of the nineteenth century during 
the transition from the old stock com- 
pany system to that of the touring com- 
pany. For the actors it was a way of life 
which, like their audiences, they took 


for granted and which, despite grum- 


blings, some of them at least, enjoyed. 


They found it rough, of course, but they 
also found it fun. Miss Hayes had a 
point. 


15P. 11 
1931.) 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 


The Athletic Actor 


A good constitution is a material point: 
Irritable nerves, weak lungs, or delicate constitutions, cannot long 


fatiguing. 


There is no profession more 


sustain the weight of tragic characters—Hyppolite Clairon, Memoirs 
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CONGREVE’S GILDED CAROUSEL 


WILLIAM VAN VORIS 


“Oh, those insufferable Congreve 


plots!” 

Everyone has heard this complaint: 
“For all the busyness of language and 
intrigue in The Way of the World,” so 
the criticism goes, “the play is but a 
Restoration carousel, spinning and bob- 
bing to the old tunes—fornication, mar- 
riage, and some bright witty jokes. We 
are perfectly willing to accept the play 
as a stylistic masterpiece, to snigger at 
complaints about its immorality or its 
lack of verisimilitude; we properly ad- 
mire the handsomely carved mains and 
withers of the figures, even suppose that 
they represent certain Restoration mores; 
but in the end nothing really happens 
to them, and so they remain but twirl- 
ing manikins. The greatest geniuses 
show us characters alive, bending or 
growing under the stress of events, not 
the mere dizzy motion of an intrigue 
which is at best a trivial symbol for an 
idle, aristocratic world.” 


But this is wrong. Although Congreve 
cast his final play as a carousel, my point 
is that his form is a dramatic device 
which enables us to see his posturing 
characters from several points of view as 
they circle before us. If we watch the 
figures closely and are not preoccupied 
with the machinery of the intrigues, we 


can gain a real insight into the World 


William Van Voris is a member of the English 
Department of Smith College. 


and into the values by which it should 
be judged. Congreve’s theatre is the 
theatre of witty insight and when we 
share his insight, his gilded carousel is 
no more trivial than a Picasso clown. 

In more conventional terms, the ex- 
position of the characters and their 
situations in The Way of the World is 
not complete until the epilogue. Be- 
cause of this Congreve’s play is more dif- 
ficult to understand than a comedy us- 
ing an archtypical structure, such as 
L’Ecéle des Femmes. In Moliére’s come- 
dy we are first introduced to the char- 
acters and their situation and then we 
watch them develop through a series of 
episodes. It is all very funny and very 
clear. On the other hand, the kind of 
exposition that occupies the first act of 
Moliére’s play occupies the whole of 
Congreve's. Congreve was a late baroque 
playwright, classical in his elaboration 
of Ciceronian rhetoric and Terence-like 
intricacy. His aristocrats are so complex 
and so circumspect that we must see 
them many times in many different situ- 
ations before they are properly defined. 
When at last we fully understand what 
is happening, when we see the unity 
beneath the violence and the beauty in 
the conventions, the play is over. 

Take Mirabell, the man of many 
loves, the plum of the aristocratic World 
who knows it perfectly. To Fainall he 
is both the bright contriver of farce and 


male gossip: “. . . I got a Friend to put 
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her |Lady Wishfort] into a Lampoon, 
and compliment her with the Impu- 
tation of an Affair with a young Fellow, 
which I carry’d so far, that I told her 
the malicious Town took notice that 
she was grown fat of a sudden; and 
when she lay in of a Dropsie, persuaded 
her she was reported to be in Labour. 
The Devil's in’t, if an old woman is to 
be flatter'd further. (1-1)... Schooled 
by Rochester, Mirabell is also to Fain- 
all the ironically analytical and passion- 
ate lover of Millamant, “I like her with 
all her Faults; nay, like her for her 
Faults. Her Follies are so natural, or 
so artful, they they become her.” 
(I-iii) To his servants Mirabell shows 
the amused arrogance of the Restoration 

“Sirrah, Wattwell, why 

think were marry’d 
own Recreation, and not 
Conveniency.” ‘(II-vil) To 
who courts Millamant he 
shows a_ streak of Cavalier violence, 
“Have you not left off your impudent 
Pretensions there yet? I shall cut your 
Throat. other, Petulant 
about that (I-ix) To Mrs. 
Fainall, his former mistress, he candidly 
reveals his chilly expedient hypocrisy 
her 


aristocrat, 
sure 
for 

for my 
fool 


you you 


your 


sometime or 
Business.” 


when explaining why he made 
marry, “Why do we daily commit dis- 
agreeable and dangerous Actions? To 
save that Idol Reputation. If the Fami- 
liarities of our Loves had produc’d that 
Consequence, of which you were ap- 
prehensive, where cou’d you have fix’d 
a Father’s Name with Credit, but on a 
Husband?” (II-ii) To old Lady Wish- 
fort he plays the facetious Restoration 
precieux, a creature stepping from Wal- 
ler’s verses with his tongue in his cheek, 
“Ah Madam, there was a time—But let 
it be forgotten—I confess I have de- 
servedly forfeited the high Place I once 

1 All quotations are from Comedies by Wil 


liam Congreve ed. Bonamy Dobrée (Oxford: 
The World's Classics, 1949). pp. 333-442. 
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held, of sighing at your Feet; nay kill 
me not, by turning from me in Disdain.” 
(V-ix) To Millamant, in public, he plays 
the fashionable relativist, “Beauty is the 
Lover's Gift; tis he bestows your Charms 
(II-iv) In 
private, attempting to explain his ab- 


—your Glass is all a Cheat.’ 


surd intrigue of blackmailing Lady 
Wishfort marriage 
with her neice, he is driven by Mill- 
amant’s flippancy into playing the sen- 
tentious and stuffy male, “You are merry, 
Madam, but I would persuade you for 


Can you 


into allowing his 


a Moment to be serious. 
not find in the variety of your Dis- 
(II-v). Only 


in the famous bargaining scene, when 


position one Moment. 


he approaches the serious with calcu- 
lated 
succeed with her, and then he reveals a 


and outrageous banter, does he 
natural domestication greater than her 


own and a_ sensitive aspiration for 
beauty quite as fine. Mirabell is, in 
short, the truest of wits; he is a char- 
acter of great diversity of mood and 
incisive, speculating intelligence, given 
stability and unity by a studied grace 
and brought to life without touzling 


so much as a curl of his peruke. 


Something of the same complexity 
and circumspection is apparent in the 
other characters. Millamant is a_ co- 
quette so witty that she can toy with wit 
as if it were a fan, “Sententious Mvra- 
bell! Prithee don’t look with that violent 
and inflexible wise Face, like Solomon 
at the dividing of the Child in an old 
(II-v). The affecta- 
tion guards and embellishes the young 


Tapestry Hanging” 


girl very much in love and a little afraid, 
“Well, If Mtrabell should not make a 
good Husband, I am a lost thing:— 
for I find J love’ him violently.” 
(IV-vii) Fainall acts 
sophisticate because he is a 
ate “Death, 
married? .. . Am I not imprison’d, fet- 


jaded 
desper- 
not 


husband, am_ I 
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ter’d? Have I not a Wife?” (II-ii) And, 
near the level of farce, the same com- 
plexity holds true for Lady Wishfort, 
Sir Wilfull and the fops. Congreve’s 
purpose for all his characters was rough- 
ly the same—to allow us to see around 
the affect. His 
cern for masks, for the illusions with 


masks which they con- 


which characters clothe themselves is 
similar to Pirandello’s. Unlike the Ital- 
ian, however, Congreve avoided melo- 
dramatic events which rip the masks 
away; rather, he contrived to spin a 
that 


we can catch him negligently laying the 


character before us in such a wavy 


mask aside or expediently adjusting 


another to his face. 

As each view gives us a new insight 
into the complexity and passions of 
character, each view of the society which 
the characters represent brings its clear- 
er insight into the violence which lies 
beneath the formal surface. 

The first act shows a chocolate house, 
the public world of the men. As all the 
talk goes on between the audience and 
Betty the waitress, an outsider, appro- 
priately, reputation is the theme of the 
act. Here the comedy is truly of man- 
ners; everything is in terms of deport- 
ment before the public view. The gal- 
lants are accordingly merciless with the 
reputations of others—Mirabell’s de- 
scription of Lady Wishfort is a case in 
point—but jealous of their own. The 
society is burnished to a high gloss of 
Restoration elegance and unless we 
watch and listen very closely, we can 
hardly tell the difference between Mira- 
bell, Fainall and Witwoud. “Impudence 
and Malice pass for Wit.” The theme 
which unifies the act is amplified by 
variations that 
certainly delightful. The farcical gossip 
of Mirabell is paralleled by the gossip 
of Witwoud. Petulant, he says, in order 


to affect popularity would “call for him- 


are not essential but 
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self, wait for himself, nay and what's 
himself, 
himself.” 


not finding sometimes 
Letter for 


Similarly, the mistrust, the arrogance, 


more, 
leave a (I-viil) 
the forced aphorisms of Mirabell and 


Fainall are echoed and mimicked by 
the fops. 
Whatever conflicts there are in the 
act come from reiterated hints that pas- 
and confusion lie behind 


sion, malice, 


the balanced phrases and controlled 
gestures. The farcical gossip serves this 
function; so do the ambiguous allusions 
of the wits. Even the exposition of Mir- 
abell’s intrigue is used as a kind of dra- 
matic rhetoric. In the first act we know 
nothing but that he has secretly con- 
trived a marriage of his servants, that 
he has ordered them to meet him soon 
in the park, and that what he has done 
amuses him. 

When Waitwell and Foible meet him 
in the park at the end of the second 
act ready to deceive Lady Wishfort and 
to be paid, they come as a final vari- 
ation on the theme that has been woven 
the 
scenes. The latent passion of the first 


through immediately preceding 
act becomes apparent as the theme of 
the 
monev, a handsome number of pounds 
Bank. the 


long public walks of the park we hear 


the second; desire for love and 


in or out of Hoare’s 
nothing of this; all is fashionably wittv. 
3ut when the characters separate and 
pair in the shadowed arbors, we see 
them scramble and plot. There Fainall 
rants at his mistress—they are poor. 


There Mirabell icily reveals his plots 


to Mrs. Fainall—he Millamant 


and her estate. 


wants 


The third act shows us why. We ap- 
proach Lady Wishfort’s drawing room 
somewhat circuitously through the choc- 
olate house and the park. When we 
arrive we are in the lively center of the 
aristocratic world and all is violence 


ig 

fe 
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and pretense. Ironically she is the ti- 
tular head of this aristocracy, but she is 
more outrageous than any of the others. 
Told by Marwood that her maid has 
been talking to Mirabell, she tipples, 
bellows, and flounders among the gild- 
ed bric-a-brac until her decorums are as 
cracked and peeled as her face. It is all 
very funny—and somewhat frightening. 
Unwittingly she and Foible chart their 
world, as she plans revenge on Mirabell: 
Lady Wishfort.. I hope to see him hung with 
Tatters, like a Long-Lane Penthouse, or a Gib- 
bet-Thief. A slander-mouth’d Railer: war- 
rant the Spendthrift Prodigal’s in Debt as 
much as the Million Lottery, or the whole 
Court upon a Birth-Day. I'll spoil his Credit 
with his Tailor. Yes, he shall have mv Neice 
with her Fortune, he shall. 

Foible. He! I hope to see him lodge in Lud- 
gate first, and angle into Black-Fryars for Brass 
Farthings, with an old Mitten. (III-v) 


The school of Wren built clear win- 
dows in these baroque townhouses and 
now we are able to look through them 
straight into the stews and prisons of 
London that lie outside. When Sir 
Wilfull enters at the end of the act bel- 
lowing at the fops, yanking off his boots, 
and stinking like all the manure heaps 
of the home counties, the picture is 
complete. The World is tiny, bounded 
by the park, the chocolate-house and by 
a social precipice. There is no escape 
from it, only a fall and death. It is little 
wonder that the characters scramble 
and scheme for the money that secures 
them. 


But most of them are unable to con- 
trol their world, and their muddle-head- 
edness turns into a wild hysteria in the 
fourth act. As in all of Congreve’s 
plays, the realistic yields to a fantastic 
serio-comic nightmare: the fourth act 
opens with the deluded Lady Wishfort 
archly preparing to meet Mirabell’s dis- 
guised clown and valet, and closes while 
she fumbles with her preciosité and 
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slobbers to be seduced, “All Chastity 
and Odour.” In the meantime Fainall, 
who has discovered his wife’s past re- 
lations with Mirabell, prepares his own 
blackmail of the old lady and to confuse 
her gets Sir Wilfull and the fops drunk. 
The squire bellows songs; Witwoud 
belches sour-breath and similes; Petulant 
snarls. Only the lovers are safe from 
this. Locked above the chaos, Mira- 
bell and Millamant meet and _ bargain 
for a marriage that will allow each his 
identity and that will save them from 
dwindling too quickly to pale nonenti- 
ties or from scampering like violent 
fools. ‘Let us be as strange as if we 
had been marry’d a great while; and as 
well bred as if we were not marry’d at 
all.” (IV-v) 

Such contrasts between scenes of 
controlled formal elegance and _ incon- 
tinent and often farcial emotions are 
characteristic of all Congreve’s come- 
dies, but in The Way of the World he 
used what amounts to a kind of ‘‘mon- 
tage” technique, alternating increasing- 
ly raucous scenes with those of increas- 
ingly stylized urbane dialogue with 
greater frequency as the play continues. 
To do this he used the intrigues of 
Mirabell and Fainall not for themselves, 
but as devices to exaggerate the con- 
trasts by which he controlled the fluctu- 
ating tone and pace of the play and 
increased its conflicts. It is Mirabell’s 
intrigue that causes Lady Wishfort des- 
perately to invoke her absurd decor- 
ums for a disguised valet and just as 
desperately to break them before the 
arched eyebrows of her family. The 
same intrigue starts Foible lying, Mrs. 
Fainall palely simpering, the wits jab- 
bering, Mirabell posing. It is his sus- 
picion of an intrigue between Mirabell 
and Mrs. Marwood that drives the hys- 
terical Fainall to wrench his mistress’s 
arm in the park; it is his and Marwood’s 
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acrid contrivance that causes the drunk- 
en vulgarity of the squire and the fops 
and brings about Lady Wishfort’s dis- 
illusionment. The intrigues the 
machines that spin the characters for 


are 


the wits’ convenience and our amuse- 
ment and understanding. The plotting, 
the arrangement of the sequences pro- 
duced by the intrigue, is more import- 
ant. Congreve built his elaborate ironic 
parallels to allow the thematic develop- 
ment of his acts; to intensify the 


conflicts of the World he also placed 


and 


scenes of brightly wittv scheming beside 


scenes of increasingly violent extrava- 


gance, so the gilded World of the first 
act seems about to shatter into frag- 
ments by 


Lady Wishfort is told by Marwood and 


the last. Significantly, when 


Fainall that she is attempting to seduce 
a valet under the nose of his wife, she 
runs screaming after Foible. “Begone, 
begone, begone, go, go,—That I took 
from washing of old Gause and weav- 
ing of dead Hair, with a bleak blue 
Nose, a Chafing-dish of starv’d 
Embers, and Dining behind a Traverse 
Rag, in a shop no bigger than a Bird- 


over 


Cage.—go. go, starve again, do, do.” (V-i) 

We have now seen about all we need 
to know of this World. It is upon the 
that the two 
sober and sharp-eyed men and_ their 


basis of what is shown 
mistresses proceed to try to manage it. 
This is the problem that occupies the 
final act. 


Fainall and Marwood 
Lady Wishfort’s romance, Foible’s per- 
fidiousness and Mrs. Fainall’s adultery 
with Mirabell as so many symbols of a 
world in which everyone is a kind of 
fraud. They believe that all forms are 
merely matters of convenience used to 
shield stupidity and lust, hence all 
social formulas are nonsense. They 
therefore ask the old question of per- 


upon 


sons shrewd enough to see social im- 
becilities but too unimaginative to con- 
ceive of social unity—Why not? Why 
not blackmail Lady Wishfort? Why 
not desert Mrs. Fainall? Why 
not force Millamant’s money into their 
own hands and gratify their own pas- 
Lady Wishfort herself 
“What's Integrity to an Opportunity?” 


sions? asks, 
so, they think, does everyone. It is ‘‘all 
in the Way of the World:” 


They are, in short, characters straight 
from Hobbes’s jungle of Eden: 


“T put for a general inclination of all mankind, 
a perpetual and restless desire for power after 
power, that death. And the 
cause of this is not always that a man hopes 


for a 


ceaseth only in 
more intensive delight than he has al- 
ready attained to, or that he cannot be content 
with a moderate power; but because he cannot 
assure the power and means to live well which 
he hath at present, without the acquisition of 
more.”’2 

rid of 
restless to escape, restless to satisfy their 
Mrs. 


threaten divorce, invoking the mechan- 


Restless to be a pallid wife, 


passions, Fainall and Marwood 


ics of the law itself as a weapon fo1 
their illegality. 


“What, and have your Name prostituted in a 
publick Court; yours and your Daughter's Rep- 
utation worry'd at the Bar by a Pack of bawl- 
ing Lawyers? To be usher’d in with an O Yes 
of Scandal; and have your Case open’d by an 
old fumbler Leacher in a Quoif like a Man 
Midwife, to bring your Daughter’s Infamy to 
Light; to be a Theme for legal Punsters, and 
Quiblers by the Statute; and become a Jest, 
a Rule of Court, where there 
Precedent for a Jest in any Record; not even in 
Dooms-day Book; To discompose the Gravity 
of the Bench, and provoke naughty Interroga- 
tories in more naughty Law Latin; while the 
good judge, tickl’d with the Proceeding, sim- 
pers under a Grey Beard, and figes off and on 
his Cushion as if he had swallow’d Cantharides, 
or sate upon Cow-Itch.” (V-v) 


against is no 


2Thomas Hobbes, Leviathan, or the Matter, 
Forme and Power of @ Commonwealth Eccle- 
siastical and Civil, ed. Michael Oakeshott. 
(Oxford, Blackwell, n.d.), p. 63. 
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Even the code of honor is meaningless 
to them; when the indignant and sober 
Sir Wilfull challenges him, Fainall 
waves the “Bear-garden Flourish” aside. 
Why not? 

Mirabell has the superior insight to 
answer. He gains admittance to Lady 
Wishfort by his graceful formality, re- 
veals Fainall’s and Marwood’s motives 
to the family, has Millamant pretend to 
accept Sir Wilful so Lady Wishfort 
cannot under any circumstances seize 
her property, and, finally, produces a 
“Deed of Trust” from Mrs. Fainall. He, 
it seems, is in complete control of the 
Fainall fortunes. This, he savs, is 
truly “the Way of the World, Sir; of 
the Widows of the World,” (V-xiii) that 
is, the knowledgeable. Mirabell has 
shown that Fainall is many times a fool, 
a man who does not even know his wife, 
let alone his world. Nor does he know 
his Gassendi nor his Locke. Mirabell 
has produced what is in effect a kind 
of social contract to preserve the unity 
of the passionate, bewildered, and caca- 
phonic family. It comes as a surprise, 
but it is inevitable; the very existence 
of rapacious persons in a_ confused 
world necessitates some such agreement 
of trust to protect the weak and the 
wise from those who would prey upon 
them. England itself had rediscovered 
this old truth at this time under Wil- 
liam of Orange and the ruling Whigs. 
The play is resolved by this final ex- 
position of a unity in the diversity of 
the family. 

For all his affectations, then, Mira- 
bell has the insight to be honest. And 
he is honest in all the senses of the 
3As might be expected in a period of in- 
tense political interest, the actions of Restora- 
tion comedies are frequently symbolic of party 
views. See F. W. Bateson, “Second Thoughts: 
II. L. C. Knights and Restoration Comedy,” 
Essays in Criticism VII:1 (January, 1957), pp. 
56-67. I assume that Congreve’s position as 


Kit Cat and Whig poet strongly influenced 
his thought and his plays. 
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term as it was used in the 17th century; 
he has integrity and he has aristocratic 
grace. Therefore he can reassert the 
value of the gilded world even when it 
seems cracked and _ tarnished. From 
Montaigne and the true Precieuses the 
Restoration learned that the astute per- 
son could turn manners into an art.* 
And it is this ability that allows Mira- 
bell to triumph in the world he has 
helped to preserve. Granted the social 
forms can be absurd when taken at 
their face value: the fops see nothing 
but the facade of fashion and are there- 
fore merely witnesses of the World: 
Lady Wishfort is more foolish than the 
servants in her trust of ‘“decorums” and 
we find that she has almost ruined her 
daughter by a formalistic education de- 
signed to turn her into ‘another me.” 
Mirabell, however, can turn an intrigue 
or an entrance into high comedy. Where 
Fainall’s intrigues are merely brutal, 
Mirabell’s are ingenious  diwvertisse- 
ments. Significantly, he alone of all the 
characters truly loves Millamant_ be- 
cause he can see that she is triumphant 
in weaving the rare and the beautiful 
from commonplace conventions. It is 
no coincidence that most of her images 
are drawn from art and poetry; as she 
sails by the brambles of the park “with 
her Fan spread and her Streamers out,” 
she is more attractive than the others 
in the play as surely as the play it- 
self is more felicitous than other Restor- 
ation comedies using similar conven- 


tions. 


If The Way of the World has never 
been a very popular commodity, it was 


4“If we proceed to ask how the honnéte 
homme regards the problems of conduct, the 
answer must be that he came to see it, mainly 
through Montaigne’s influence, as an art—or, 
might one say, a subtle equation whose funda- 
mental term is the personality, the maitresse 
forme of the individual.” Alan M. Boase, The 
Fortunes of Montaigne: a History of the Essays 
in France, 1580-1669 (London, 1935), p. xi. 
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not meant to be; it was written, much 
to Steele’s astonishment, for “the Few 
Refin'd” after Congreve, the Whig aris- 
tocrat, had lost confidence in the gener- 
al public during the Collier contro- 
The would 
merely another 


versy. refined not expect 


Restoration 
the 


story of 


sex; the refined could discover in 
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curious carousel an image of them- 
selves, an image which gathers together 
some of the best ethical and political 
thought of a violent and fascinating 
class which developed an enduring con- 
stitution and fine critical art to resolve 
a century of violence, extravagance, and 
deceit. 


Rodrigue and Phedre 


It is the business of poetry, and indeed of all works of imagination, to ex- 
hibit the species through the individual. Otherwise, there can be no opportunity 
for the exercise of the imagination, without which the descriptions of the painter 


or the poet are lifeless, unsubstantial, and vapid. 


If some modern critics are 


right, with their sweeping generalities and vague abstractions, Shakespeare was 
quite wrong. In the French dramatists, only the class is represented, never the 
individual: their kings, their heroes, and their lovers are all the same, and they 
are all French—that is, they are nothing but the mouthpieces of certain rhetori- 
cal common-place sentiments on the favourite topics of morality and the passions. 
—William Hazlitt, “Mr. Kean’s Macbeth,” Critical Essays. 
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SOMERSET MAUGHAM ON 
THE PURPOSE OF DRAMA 


JOHN FIELDEN 


The Summing Up was published in 
1938 and if it did “sum up” clearly, 
among other things, Maugham’s atti- 
tude toward the drama, we should not 
then expect to find a critic objecting, 
as late as 1945, to what he calls Maug- 
ham’s way of looking at the stage as a 
“box of tricks,” and an ‘amusing char- 
ade” merely intended to entertain an 
audience.?. That is, we should not ex- 
pect to find this objection raised if 
Maugham does not look upon the 
drama with such frivolity. But it is only 
by reading further in Maughan’s writ- 
ings than The Summing Up and the 
easy and chatty prefaces to his Collected 
Plays that one discovers that there is 
more to Maugham’s conception of 
drama’s purpose than there seems to be 
at first glance. As a matter of fact, it 
would seem that Maugham derived 
amusement from writing deprecatingly 
about the purpose of drama in his more 
popular essavs—an amusement that was 
heightened perhaps by the fact that 
his more serious beliefs about the pur- 
pose of drama are developed fully in a 
book read far less by the general public, 
Don Fernando 


John Fielden is a member of the faculty of the 
English Department of Purdue University. 

1 Sewell Stokes, “W. Somerset Maugham,” 
Theatre Arts (February, 1945), p. 98. 

2The opinions expressed by Maugham in 
Don Fernando are his own and not merely 
dramatic utterances voiced by a character with 


Yet on the surface there does exist a 
dichotomy, almost an ambivalence, in 
Maugham’s attitude toward the art he 
practiced so long and so successfully 
While on the one hand we find. state- 
ments of his revealing the highest re- 
spect for great drama, we find also re- 
marks indicating that he felt nothing 
but scorn for drama as an art form. It 
has been these latter observations of 
Maugham’s that have stimulated critics 
indignantly to assume that Maugham 
was justifving his own more frivolous 
and ephemeral comedies when he said, 
as he has in several places, that the ob- 
ject of drama is nothing more than 
pleasure and delight. Never inquiring 
as to what Maugham might mean by 
these terms, some critics have assumed 
that he was merely being defensive 
about his commercial success, and that 
he was deliberately belittling the pur- 
pose of drama so that his plays could 
not be criticized for falling below some 
loftier standard than that of giving 
pleasure. 

This apparent divergence in Maug- 
ham’s attitude toward drama and its 
whom Maugham might not sympathize. Don 
Fernando is not, as the title would suggest, a 
novel, but rather, as Richard Cordell (in W. 
Somerset Maugham, New York: Thomas Nelson. 
1937, p- 296) labels it, “a strange mixture of 
summaries of books; discourses on art, aesthetics, 
drama, theatre, mysticism, picaresque fiction, 


and everyday life of the times; and shrewd 
studies of eminent Spaniards of the age. . . .” 
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purpose has existed throughout his ca- 


reer. In 1908, when Maugham perhaps 
was dazzled by his unparalleled success 
in having four plays (Lady Frederick, 
Jack Straw, Mrs. Dot, The Ex- 
plorer) playing con urrently during the 


and 


London season of that year, he stated 
to A. St. John Adcock, drama critic of 
Current Literature: “I must say that IJ 
think there is a tremendous amount of 


talked 
All that high falutin’ chatter 


nonsense about the — serious 
drama. 
about ideals! A playwright’s and a mis- 
sionary’s appear to me to be two dis- 
tinct and separate callings which should 
not be permitted to overlap.” In_ the 


same interview, the voung Maugham 


proclaimed that his one ambition as a 
playwright was “to amuse.” and that he 
deplored “the egotistical self-preening 


talk of 
ascribe 


those superior persons who 


their failure to an inability o1 
noble disinclination to ‘write down’ to 
the vast majority of mankind.’”* Six 
months later, in Januarv, 1909. some ob- 
Maugham in. the 
vein Max 
(then drama critic of The Saturday Re- 


view) who took Maugham to task for 


servations by same 


drew fire from Beerbohm 


saving that the serious drama is “‘ridicu 


lous” and that “the first aim of the plav- 
Beer- 


bohm himself felt that Maugham could 


wright should be to entertain.” 
write about what he pleased, but that 
he should not ridicule other dramatists 
who were seriously treading the path 
which Maugham’s own ambition (in 
his serious and unsuccessful problem 
play of 1903, 4 Man of Honour) had 
first led him.4 

But as an example of the dichotomy 
in Maugham’s attitude toward drama’s 


purpose, notice that in the preface to 


3“The 
Success,” 
Pp, 203. 

4A Parenthesis,” Saturday Review (London) 
(January 9, 1909), pp. 39-40. 


of Maugham’s Dramatic 
Literature (August, 1908) 


Tragedy 
Current 


his Collected Plays he looks back upon 
this time of his life and denies the atti- 
tude revealed by these early statements 
by admitting that he knew at the time 
of his first successes that the drama must 
be of serious import to the intelligent 
and must deal in a sincere way with life 
in order to regain its proper place in 
the literature of the time.° In The 
Summing Up he also claims that he 
knew his early plays were not serious 
contributions to that period’s literature 
wrote them “with those 


but that he 


sides of { himself that were useful 


to {his} purpose. They were de- 
signed to please and they achieved thei 
And letter to this 


he stated, 


aim.””® in a recent 


writer “My early plays were 
written out of the high spirits of my 
vouth, for a special purpose, and thev 
achieved that purpose. I never attached 
any importance to them.” 

One 


Maugham 


however, how 


that 


mav wonder, 


can state because his 


early plays were written merely to 


were not “serious con- 


the 


“please,” they 


tributions” to literature of his 
period, when in the preface to the first 
Collected Plays he 


view of 


volume of his ad- 


vances substantially the same 
drama’s purpose as he did in the inter- 
views of 1908 and 1909 by saving: “The 
aim of the drama is not to instruct but 
to please. Its object is delight. I can- 
not persuade myself that it need be 
taken 


tivated in certain quarters.” 


the seriousness that is cul- 
He 
tinues in this preface to state that a 


with 
con- 


play is not more difficult to write than 
a short story and that he deplores all 
the fuss made about a play's produc- 
tion. The masterpieces written in the 
golden age of Spanish drama and in the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean age in Eng- 


5 The Collected Plays of Somerset Maugham 
(London: Heinemann, 1952), I, viii. 

6W. Somerset Maugham, The Summing Up 
(New York: Literary Guild. 1938), p. 119. 
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land, he believes, were accidents of his- 
tory, for the dramatists intended them 
merely as an “evening’s diversion.””* 

So it can be seen from this bewilder- 
ing series of contradictions that if one 
read merely The Summing Up and the 
prefaces to Maugham’s’ Collected 
Plays, he would absorb the rather com- 
monly-held view of Maugham as a tal- 
ented cynic who practiced expertly an 
art that he felt had no higher purpose 
than that of offering pleasure of a low 
sort, an art that was at best a !uxury 
capable of giving nothing more than an 
“evening’s diversion.” 

But as one reads further into Maug- 
ham’s writings (which, stretching out 
over sixty-five years, 
room for changes of opinion) he will 
discover that Maugham was capable in- 
tellectually of arriving at a far higher 
conception of the purpose of drama 
than that of mere entertainment. Oddly 
enough, perhaps, this more palatable at- 
titude toward the aim of drama seems 


allow sufficient 


to have been brought about by Maug- 
ham’s study of art in general, and of 
painting in particular. In 1915, in an 
article written in praise of Gerald Fes- 
tus Kelley, a promising young portrait 
painter of the day, he said significantly: 
“A work of art must offer two... im- 
portant things, namely entertainment 
and emotion.”*® Here, for the first time, 
Maugham has added the element of 
emotion to his definition of art’s pur- 
pose. And it is through increasing em- 
phasis by Maugham on the emotional 
responses to all art forms that he finally 
arrives in Don Fernando (written twen- 
ty years after the Kelley article) at a 
much more satisfactory definition of the 
purpose and power of the drama. 


In Don Fernando, Maugham feels 


71, xvii-xviii. 

8W. Somerset Maugham, “A Student of 
Character: Gerald Festus Kelley,” International 
Studio (January, 1915), p. 163. 
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that the emotion that a work of art 
arouses should not be something that is 
felt fleetingly and then lost, for “what 
is an emotion that results in nothing?” 
He denounces, as well, the concept that 
the only object of a work of art is the 
awakening of the aesthetic emotion and 
that when the recipient has experienced 
this stimulation he has received all the 
work has to offer him. The experienc- 
ing of the aesthetic emotion may be 
fine indeed, writes Maugham here, but 
it is too sterile a thing to be the ulti- 
mate purpose of art. 

To experience the aesthetic emotion is pleasur- 
able and all pleasure is good; but it is pleasur- 
able also to drink a glass of beer and no one 
has ever been able to show that, taken simply 
as pleasure, one surpasses the other. 


But pleasure, whether it be aesthetic, 
spiritual, or sensual, is not the ultimate 
goal of art; that final goal is an aes- 
thetic emotion that has worth, and it is 
action.” 


worthy “only if it leads to 


Maugham, on the philosophical level, 


has no patience with omnivorous read- 


ers who read to escape reality, or for 
people who “moon their days away in 
picture galleries in imbecile contempla- 
tion”—they are no better than opium 
addicts, he feels. The value of the aes- 
thetic emotion “lies in its effects.” He 
equates the effect of the aesthetic emo- 
tion with that of the spiritual rapture: 
“Santa Teresa insisted on this over and 
over again: the ecstacy of union with 
the Godhead was precious only if it re- 
sulted in greater capacity for works.’’® 

That Maugham has not changed his 
mind about the purpose of the aesthetic 
emotion with the passage of years is 
seen clearly when one reads his essay 
on Kant included in his 1952 collection 
of essays, The Vagrant Mood; here 
Maugham writes: 


9W. Somerset Maugham, Don Fernando 
(Lendon: Heinemann, 1950), pp. 171-172. 
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If the delight in aesthetic appreciation is no 
more than the opium of an intelligentsia it is 
no more than, as Kant says, a mischievous dis 
traction. If it is more it should enable its posses- 
Sor to acquire virtue. Kant finely says that 
beauty is the symbol of morality. Unless the 
love of beauty enobles the character, and that 
is the only purposiveness of beauty that seems, 
as far as I can see, important enough to give it 
value, then I can’t tell how we can escape from 
Bentham’s that if the 
pleasure obtained from each be equal there is 


affirmation amount of 


nothing to choose between poetry and push- 
pin,10 

The work of art is seen by Maugham 
as a communication made in two voices: 
the one soothing, a “diversion and es- 


cape from the bitterness of life and a 
solace in the world’s inevitable cruelty, 
a rest from its turmoil and a relief from 
the 


“enriching the soul and making it capa- 


labour”; other voice stimulating, 
ble of a nobler and more fruitful activ- 
The effect 
duces worthy actions, but, he concludes, 
ask they 
must confess that I should find it hard 


ity.” upon the soul pro- 


“should you me what are | 
to reply.” 

Maugham has given, however, a part 
of the 


when he 


answer earlier in Don Fernando 
discusses the power of the 
drama as an art form. The play pre- 
sents an “adequate picture” of the way 
men think and feel, and influences subt- 
ly the thoughts and feelings of the spec- 
tators. It appeals, moreover, to inclina- 
tions repressed within the members of 
the audience and by the power of its 
appeal “enables them to carry into ac- 
tion the promptings of their hearts.” 
Here Maugham goes so far as to main- 
tain that the power of the drama is 
greater than that of fiction because the 
emotions it contagious 


arouses are 


throughout a large audience; yet it 


still addresses each spectator in a ‘“‘man- 


to-man” fashion. ‘Far more wives left 


10 W. Somerset Maugham, The Vagrant Mood 
(London: Heinemann, 1952), p. 192 
11 Don Fernando, p. 173 
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their husbands because Nora slammed 
the door in Torvald Helmer’s face than 
ever men shot themselves because Wer- 
ther suffered from the melancholia of 
the age.” The dramatist not only de- 
picts the persons of his period, but 
forms them after a pattern he has de- 
vised by giving their repressed but in- 
stinctive tendencies living shapes: “so 
Mr. Coward not only portrayed the 
querulous frivolity of the decade that 
followed the Great War, but created a 
generation of frivolous 
people.” He 
cause of this 


querulously 
concludes that it is be- 
that the church, 
wisdom, “looked 


power 
probably with has 
upon the drama askance.”*? 
The attitude toward the purpose of 
drama revealed by Maugham in Don 
Fernando can hardly be considered cyn- 
ical. When he claims that the drama 
forms men by giving their “represented 
but instinctive tendencies living shapes,” 
and when he observes that the power of 


drama enables men “‘to carry into action 


the promptings of their hearts,” he is 


in virtual accord with Shelley, who 
wrote in the preface to The Cenc, 
“The highest moral purpose aimed at 
in the highest species of drama is the 
teaching the human heart, through its 
sympathies and antipathies, the knowl- 
edge of itself. ” With Bernard 
Shaw’s opinion that dramatic art is “the 
subtlest, the most seductive, the most ef- 
fective means of propagandism in the 
world,” the Maugham of Don Fernando 
agrees, for that is why he felt that 
church and state historically have been 
suspicious of drama’s power over men’s 
hearts But 
Maugham never felt that its out-and-out 
purpose was to be a platform from 


and minds. unlike Shaw, 


which one shouted his personal con- 
victions. While recognizing the pro- 
pagandist power of the drama, he never 


12Ibid., p. 102. 
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felt obliged to preach so explicitly as 
did Shaw: Maugham’s last four plays, 
The Sacred Flame, The Breadwinner, 
For Services Rendered, and Sheppey, 
while didactic are not propagandist. 

Can this apparent divergence in 
Maugham’s attitude toward the purpose 
of drama as expressed in Don Fernando 
and that expressed in The Summing Up 
and the prefaces to the Collected Plays 
be reconciled? One possible path to a 
middle-ground lies through an under- 
standing of Maugham’s views concern- 
ing the difference between poetic drama 
and prose drama as art forms. In The 
Summing Up Maugham sees the prose 
drama as a minor art and an ephemeral 
one at that.'® In the preface to the sec- 
ond volume of his Collected Plays 
Maugham equates the prose drama with 
such “minor arts” as wood-carving and 
dancing and claims that ‘‘so far as it is 
an art at all its purpose is to afford de- 
light.”"* While it is true that some of 
the confusion concerning Maugham’s 
attitude toward the drama results from 
a misapplication of what Maugham has 
to say about the prose drama to the po- 
etic drama, it is more than possible that 
a greater confusion results from a mis- 
understanding of what exactly Maug- 
ham means by delight. 

In reading Maugham’s development 
of his ideas concerning drama’s purpose 
in Don Fernando, one is struck by the 
fact that nowhere does he so divide 
prose drama from the poetic, but rather 
places all his emphasis on—not the 
presence or absence of verse—but the 


13 Pp. 142-143. 
141], xviii. 
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presence or absence of beauty, the “sym- 
bol of morality.” The purpose of all 
drama, poetic or prose, is to give de- 
light, but that delight can exist in two 
forms, the fleeting amusement of an 
“evening’s diversion,’ or the pleasure 
(which might accidently come from 
such an “evening’s diversion’) that al- 
most mystically enables its possessor to 


acquire virtue. 


True delight comes from the contem- 
plation of beauty in its highest form, a 
contemplation that results in an aes- 
thetic emotion that has “worth,” and 
in the drama the aesthetic emotion has 
worth only if it enables men to “bring 
into action the promptings of their 
hearts.” And it is Maugham’s personal 
opinion that beauty in its highest form 
cannot exist even in the best of prose 
plays. “However much you may ad- 
mire The Wild Duck, The Importance 
of Being Earnest or Man and Super- 
man, you cannot without abuse of the 
word claim that they are beautiful,” 
he writes in The Summing Up.* He 
does not deny their power; he even con- 
siders the power of drama to be greater, 
as we have seen, than that possessed by 
fiction. But the delight afforded by the 
prose play is not that given by painting, 
or sculpture, or poetry, nor that by the 
great poetic dramas of the past, for it 
is a delight that is dependent “on the 
manners and customs of the time rather 
than on deep-seated human necessi- 
ties,"*? and hence ephemeral and un- 
likely to inspire an aesthetic emotion 
of permanent utility and worth. 


15 Pp. 140-141. 
16 Tbid., p. 143. 
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RICHARD MOODY 

Creative theses in 
sign, and acting fulfilling the require- 
ments for the M.A., M.F.A., and Ph.D. 
degrees have become increasingly com- 


playwriting, de- 


mon during the past decade. And the 
general subject of creativity in the the- 
atre arts and the question of its proper 
the academic has 
mulled over by theatre faculties 
everywhere and, with perennial regu- 
larity, by committees of the AETA. Mv 
remarks are not designed to terminate 


place in program 


been 


these discussions. 
Although the following observations 
directed toward the master’s 


are pro- 


gram, they could, with some elabora- 
tion, be extended to the doctoral pro- 
gram. To my knowledge onlv two in- 
stitutions have accepted creative theses 
at the higher level. 

The student who proposes to com- 
plete his graduate studies with a cre- 
ative thesis faces problems which his 
fellow 
ventional 
counter. First, he is embarking on a 
program neither wholly nor universally 
approved by graduate deans, graduate 
studies committees, or heads of speech 
and theatre departments. Second, his 
path is, to say the least, uncharted. 


Guide posts are so indistinct as to seem 


students, pursuing more con- 


research paths, never en- 


Richard Moody is Professor of Speech and 
Theatre at Indiana University. A shorter version 
of this paper was read on December 29, 1956 at 
the annual convention of the American Educa- 
tional Theatre Association in Chicago. 
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nonexistent, and the final measures of 
reckoning are often equally ambiguous 
both to him and to his committee. 
The present attempt to explore the 
attitudes towards and problems con- 
the creative thesis must 


nected with 


not be assumed to be exhaustive nor 
to represent all the varied views with 
their local colorings and textures. It 
must also be understood that exposi- 
tion, not advocacy, is the immediate 
objective. 

Many institutions that 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees signify the suc- 
cessful completion of a research study 
of a specific kind and of a certain mag- 
nitude. With that there can be no quar- 


rel. One must grant that traditionally 


insist their 


the masters essay and the doctoral dis- 


sertation have followed fairly conven- 
tional research patterns. It is not then 
unreasonable for graduate schools to 
protect this standard. The graduate de- 
gree means research. Not that the dean 
or his faculty disapproves of creativity. 
They may be quite willing to grant a 
certificate for such work, but their M.A. 
and Ph.D. degrees signify a different 
accomplishment. 

Unfortunately the most common de- 
fense of the creative thesis is the weak- 
est: that it takes as much time, work, 
and energy as does the research proj- 
ect. No self-respecting institution distrib- 
utes graduate degrees as a reward for 
hours of labor. To that 


so many Say 


| 
ta 
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the original play requires just as severe 
and time-consuming mental applica- 
tion as does, for example, an historical, 
experimental, or critical study is beside 
the point. The crucial question re- 
mains: does the thesis maintain the 
dimensions of quality, quantity, and 
kind which the institution has estab- 
lished as its standard? 

Only if the creative thesis can be ad- 
mitted under these conditions can it 
be justified. The catalogs of most grad- 
uate schools define the kind and magni- 
tude of the thesis study in fairly genera] 
terms. It must be “a real contribution 
to knowledge” or at least a contribu- 
tion to a particular field of knowl- 
edge. Some spell out the research na- 
ture of the project explicitly. Others 
accept this principle as a kind of un- 
written regulation. Most in- 
formally to the notion that the thesis 
should provide a substantial and final 
segment in the student’s educational 
program and that it should exercise 
and test his abilities to conduct an in- 
dependent study. 

Except where there is a strict insist- 
ence, formal or informal, on the re- 
search study, the creative thesis can. be 
convincingly defended. Certainly the 
original play, the adaptation, the design 
project can make a genuine contribu- 
tion to knowledge, can add substantially 
to our knowledge of a particular field, 
and certainly such creative studies do 
contribute to the education of the stu- 
dent and do require independence of 
operation. In fact, on this basis, one 
can make a stronger case for the crea- 
tive project than for many conventional 
research studies. 


II. 
Take the original play, for example. 
What contribution could be of greater 
signifiance than an addition, however 
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small, to our dramatic literature, or, 
more to the point, a new playwright 
added to the diminishing ranks of that 
profession? What theatrical study re- 
quires a more thorough knowledge of 
all aspects of theatre and_ theatrical 
production than does the writing of a 
play? Does not the playwright’s final 
product demonstrate his powers of dra- 
matic analysis, his understanding of 
dramatic structure? Certainly his play 
often reveals a more pointed and vivid 
perception of dramaturgical principles 
that does the critical essay of his brother 
in the English department. 


To carry this a bit further; if a thesis 
pretends to broaden our horizon of 
knowledge, may not the playwright’s ex- 
position of a segment of the contem- 
porary social scene or the vivification of 


some historical event or character pro- 
vide considerably more enlightenment 
than the researcher's meticulous 
dusting off of little-known facts? OF 
course, this whole question is not new, 
and the of either side can 
find illustrious Plato would 
banish the poet from his ideal city and 
enjoin us to trust the historians’ facts 
in preference to the poets’ “frenzied im- 
itation.” Aristotle, on the other hand, 
found the historian a dull 
Only the poet could give meaning and 
significance to the historian’s chronicles. 
Plato, as a graduate dean, would prob- 
ably rule out the creative thesis. Aris- 


most 


advocates 
support. 


chronicler. 


totle would favor it. 

But there is greater pertinence in 
more recent views. The general trend in 
graduate studies among the other aca- 
demic disciplines has formed a favor- 
able climate for the introduction of 
the creative thesis in theatre studies. 
The theses in the sciences, for example 
—and these at the moment tend to set 
the standard in most graduate schools 
—have taken on a more creative color- 
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ing in the past few years. Creative 
thinking, the art, if you will, of imagi- 
native projection, of perceiving undis- 
covered relationships and connections, 
is regarded as a prime quality for the 
graduate student in physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, or biology. And, in gen- 
eral, his thesis study is expected to dem- 
onstrate this turn of mind. Certainly 
the traditional conception of the thesis 
as an antiquarian’s exercise, the “dig- 
ging up of bones from one grave-yard 
and burying them in another,” as Pro- 
fessor Frank Dobie expressed it, has 
been radically reappraised in the past 
few years. 
Admittedly the creative process in- 
volved in writing a play may not be 
quite analogous to the creative think- 
ing applied to an experimental study 
in biology, but as demonstrations of a 
special kind of mental activity, a way of 
dealing with the basic material, thev 
are similar. There 
deans now active in our institutions of 
higher learning who favor antiquarian 


mustiness and laborious factual tabula- 


are few graduate 


tion to genuine creativity. Stated sim- 
ply, the time is at least ripening for a 
more widespread acceptance of the cre- 
ative thesis in theatre studies. 

Two arguments have special perti- 
nence for the theatre faculty although 
they may not carry equal force with 
their graduate need 
for more playwrights and the need for 


colleagues: the 


more qualified teachers of playwriting. 
Few playwrights have ever arrived at 
professional maturity without an ap- 
prenticeship with some theatrical pro- 
ducing organization. This apprentice- 
ship is no longer possible in the com- 
mercial theatre, while the university 
theatre is eminently situated to provide 
such laboratory training. Practically all 
universities include playwriting courses 
theatre offerings. Where 


among their 
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, better to recruit the teachers for these 


courses than from the ranks of those 
who have completed advanced degrees 
with playwriting theses? 

Perhaps the strongest defense of the 
creative thesis rests on its personalized 
and independent nature just as_ the 
basic pedagogical support of the thesis 
as an essential 
program rests on the notion 
amount of academic course work can 
substitute for the self-discipline of an in- 
dependent study. Certainly the demand 


graduate 
that no 


part of any 


for independence of operation is most 
adequately satisfied in theatre studies 
with the creative thesis. 

However, this peculiar independence 
demanded in composing the play is at 
the same time the greatest handicap to 
the satisfactory completion of the cre- 
ative thesis, and presents problems that 
plague the faculty adviser as well as 
the student. The professor who guides 
the program faces many _perplexities. 
What reasonable criteria can he apply 
to the product when he 
makes his final and inevitable judg- 
ment? What precise and helpful sug- 


completed 


gestions can he provide for the work 
in progress? With the conventional re- 
search thesis, the professor has a much 
easier task. When he approves the gen- 
eral area of study, he is fairly certain of 
his judgment. When he weighs the pro- 
posed hypothesis, his experience gives 
him good grounds for speculation on 
its reasonableness or on the student’s 
chance of success. While the study is in 
progress, his knowledge of the scientific 
method, to put it in its broadest terms, 
permits him a fairly easv evaluation of 
the quantity and quality of the evidence 
in hand and an appraisal of its use. And 
finally, he can judge with reasonable ac- 
curacy whether or not the hypothesis 
has been proved, and whether the stu- 
dent has arrived at his intended goal. 
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With the play all of this becomes 
much more complicated. At the initial 
stage the adviser can attempt to judge 
whether the proposed story, characters, 
or dramatic situation may conceivably 
be developed into a play, but he must 
admit of considerable fallibility. He 
well knows that a substantial part of 
our established dramatic literature 
might have received an unfavorable 
judgment at this initial stage and on 
this basis. 

The final judgment of the creative 
thesis presents similar complications. 
Not only is it impossible to set up abso- 
lute standards to describe the good play, 
it is even more difficult to describe 
standards for the acceptable graduate 
thesis play. Obviously the commercial 
measure whereby we judge plays in our 
professional theatre is not applicable to 
the thesis play if indeed it is applicable 
to any play. Even using the roughest or 
haziest critical evaluation, any theatre 
student can give examples of bad plays 
that have succeeded on Broadway and 
of good, or what are more frequently 
described as worthwhile, plays that have 
failed. Yet in a sense a sort of commer- 
cial evaluation does have pertinence. 
Drama tends to be a temporal form of 
expression and one which demands a 
certain degree of immediate acceptance. 
This does not mean that the best play is 
the biggest hit, but it does mean that a 
good play must reach, or at least be 
capable of reaching, a substantial por- 
tion of the population that has been 
sensitized to theatrical presentation. 

The faculty adviser as critic does, 
of course, have extensive critical canons 
at his disposal, and these can be of as- 


sistance, but he must know that some 
measure of the final test must rest on 
the clarity and force of the play's im- 
pact on an audience. A play does not 
possess an objectivity amenable to lab- 
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oratory analysis. It cannot be laid out 
on the table to be measured and 
weighed and compared with ideal di- 
mensions. No art will submit to this 
kind of clinical examination, but a 
painting or piece of sculpture, for ex- 
ample, is relatively more subject to this 
kind of critical study. A play may have 
structural excellence, intriguing 
plot, well-defined and interesting char- 
acters, but if it is not playable and if 
in the playing it does not penetrate and 
stimulate the consciousness of an audi- 
ence, it is not a good play, if indeed it is 
a play at all. 

But if it is difficult for the adviser 
and committee to appraise the end pro- 
duct or to estimate the chances of suc- 
cess at the beginning, it is even more 
dificult to offer satisfactory guidance 
during the process of composition. If 
the adviser participates too actively, 
functions as a kind of play doctor, the 
end product may turn out to be a col- 
laboration. He can, and should, point 
out flaws in the dramatic development, 
in the employment of illustrative action, 
in the drawing of character, in stilted 
and artificial dialogue, but mainly, he 
must point to rather than try to correct. 
He may suggest possibilities for change 
but he must not impose his views dic- 
tatorially. Remedies for weaknesses 
must boil out of the playwright’s own 
imagination. Only he has, or should 
have, full command of the intricacies 
of the entire play mechanism. Certainly 
no infallible or inflexible patterns can 
be established for the adviser during 
the stages of composition. If he can in- 
ject sympathetic catalytic notions in the 
mind of the playwright, he has_per- 
formed his duty. 

But delicate and difficult as this re- 
lationship between adviser and candi- 
date may be under any circumstances, 
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it can be relieved if the creative thesis 
program is clearly outlined. 

Specific requirements for the play as 
a creative thesis vary considerably from 
one institution to another. 

First, (a) the play may be an original 
document, or, (b) an adaptation from 
a novel or short story. 

Second, (a) the play script may be the 
final thesis, or (b) a production of the 
play may be necessary to complete the 
project. 

Third, the play itself may be subject 
to varying demands. (a) A satisfactory 
creative document of any type may be 
acceptable. (b) The play must demon- 
Strate a particular technique of play- 
writing. (c) The subject matter of the 
play must deal with some historical sit- 
uation or character, some particular so- 
cial situation or theme. 

Each of these can be defended as 
basis for a thesis requirement, but some 
questions must be raised. 


ORIGINAL PLAY OR ADAPTATION. The 
original play, whatever its quality, 
would seem to claim advantage over the 
adaptation in being clearly a demonstra- 
tion of independent imagination and 
enterprise. And yet there are many 
adaptations that are strikingly orig- 
inal in their concept and treatment 
and many so-called original plays that 
may be little more than renderings or 
reportings of real-life events and char- 
acters. The distinctions between the 
two in terms of originality and inde- 
pendence of operation are not always 
easily discernible. 

Adaptation demands more than slav- 
ish translation of novelist’s language 
into playwright’s language. The adapta- 
tion must appear not only in the gar- 
ments of the stage, but it must acquire 
a new body and soul which are distinct- 
ly its own even though it may still bear 
a family resemblance to its progenitor. 


The student who trusts his own in- 
dustry but is skeptical of his writing or 
creative ability may wish to attempt an 
adaptation on the theory that diligence 
will compensate for lack of dramatur- 
gical skill. This student should not be 
encouraged. 


Frequently the would-be adapter is 
misled in his appraisai of the stage po- 
tential of a novel. Incidents that appear 
strikingly dramatic on the printed page 
may not be amenable to an equally 
vivid rendering on the stage. Characters 
who fascinate us when we see them ex- 
posed in all their psychological com- 
plexity by the probing pen of an expert 
novelist may be inadequately realized 
on the stage when there is insufficient 
illustrative action to give them their 
proper stature. Of course, the reverse 
of this is also true. Stage life can often 
give characters and situations vitality 
and _ significance which they never 
possessed in their literary incarnation. 


The adapter faces other problems. 
He must not submit to the easy tempta- 
tion to lean too heavily on the novel 
If he tries to take in the full narrative 
line of: the original, he will probably 
end up with a multiple scene play that 
sweeps over too many places and too 
much time. If he tries to write into the 
dialogue and stage directions all the 
psychological complexities of character 
instead of relying on the power of the 
living actor, he fails to recognize the 
essential and peculiar nature of his 
medium. 


Whether the playwright gets his first 
impetus from a real-life situation, out 
of his own imaginative storehouse, or 
from a novel or short story is relatively 
unimportant. It is important that the 
final product stand as a distinctively 
dramatic incarnation evolved primarily 
from the creative touch that the play- 
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wright has put upon it. Anything less 
than this is unacceptable. 


MANUSCRIPT OR PRopUCTION. A_ play 
is always susceptible to two categories 
of appraisal. It may be examined in 
terms of literary criticism or in terms 
of theatre aesthetics. Simply stated, it 
may be judged by how well it reads or 
how well it plays. The literary critic may 
evaluate the skill and effectiveness of 
the writing. He may determine how 
successfully the playwright’s language 
explores the theme, develops the char- 
acters, how forcefully and vividly his 
phrases and sentences propel the dra- 
matic action, but he will render an in- 
adequate or incorrect judgment if he 
does not project the play to the stage. 
Any play must submit to this last judg- 
ment before its true value can be ascer- 
tained. As kingly as the English may 
appear on the printed page, if it comes 
unnaturally to the lips of the actor, the 
dramatist has missed his mark. He has 
missed if he has ignored or disallowed 
any of the special provocative powers 
of the stage. To mention just a few of 
these: the power of the actor to inflect, 
color, and indelibly press upon the au- 
dience the precise intellectual and emo- 
tional flavor of a word or phrase; the 
power of the actor’s hands, face, walk, 
bodily attitudes, to render 
meanings more sharply and immediate- 
ly than words can ever do. 


dramatic 


But although there is general agree- 
ment to the principle that the play 
manuscript is a kind of skeletal frame- 
work to be filled in and painted by the 
actor, director, and designer, many 
schools do not require that the thesis 
play be submitted to this test. To sup- 
port their position they hold (1) that 
the writing of an acceptable play is 
sufficient grounds for awarding the de- 
gree, (2) that playwriting represents the 
special talent of this student; he should 
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not be penalized for his inadequacies as 
a director or designer. 

These are defensible views, but if 
the play goes unproduced, the adviser 
is obliged to project the play onto a 
stage in his imagination, to make some 
feeble stab at judging it in terms of 
theatre aesthetics. This is not an easy 
task. The literary values of a new docu- 
ment can be more clearly discerned 
than can the stage values. The literary 
element realizes itself when it reaches 
the reader, the theatre element is un- 
fulfilled without benefit of actor and 
stage. No matter what wealth of experi- 
ence the adviser has to draw upon or 
what facility he has for imaginative 
projection, he cannot sound his judg- 
ments with clarity and certainty. 

The committee or adviser, 
faces a treacherous decision in judging 
the unproduced thesis play. At the 
same time the student is deprived of the 
opportunity to rework his play during 
a rehearsal period, to exercise his art 
and craft in the mill of the theatre. 


then, 


Although it is probably better to let 
the writer direct his own play, to make 
the staging the final part of the thesis 
requirement, local circumstances and 
inclination of the department may place 
the production in the hands of another 
graduate student who puts on the play 
as part of his work in an advanced di- 
recting class. 

The thesis play need not get the full 
theatrical treatment of complete set- 
ting, lighting, and costuming. These ele- 
ments are fairly susceptible to imagina- 
tive projection, It should, however, be 
directed and acted to the fullest po- 
tential of the script and before an au- 
dience. The department may not wish 
to open its thesis productions to the 
general public, but even if attendance 
is restricted, the play should be given 
a chance to work its theatrical magic 
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upon a group of spectators. This is the 
only appropriate final test of any play. 

THE PLAy AS A DRAMATURGICAL OR 
Supjecr MAtrer Exercise. As already 
noted, many graduate schools feel the 
writing of a play is not commensurate 
with other thesis programs. ‘They are 
willing to accept the play only if it also 
demonstrates the application of con- 
rea- 
the 


ventional research procedures or 
sonable facsimiles thereto. If in 
writing of the play the student demon- 
strates that he has explored the litera- 
ture on, and extracted the essence from 
dramaturgical tech- 


some particular 


nique, or has done a comparable researc h 


job on some specific subject matter, he 


more clearly resembles the graduate 
student in other disciplines. It is only 
fair to say, however, that some theatre 
departments have voluntarily adopted 


this attitude toward the thesis play. 
They hold that academic discipline de- 
mands that the student be intelligible 
and articulate in his chosen area and 
about the specific material with which 
he is dealing, that he be conscious of 
what he is doing and what he has done, 
that only in this way does he stand a 
chance of advancing as a_ professional 
playwright, only in this way does he 
establish a firm basis for his craft. The 
“one-shot” playwright, who, in the heat 
of a hypnotic trance, pours out a rhap- 
sodic drama is thus disqualified from 
the academic ranks. 

This approach, regarding the play 
as an exercise, can be applied either to 
the form or the content, conceivably on 
some occasions to both. In a way, too, 
this approach can apply even without 
any elaborate specific attention to either 
content or form per se. If one accepts 
the notion that a play is a kind of prob- 
lem-solving document, as any conven- 
tional thesis is, then it fits the research 


category without any external para- 
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phernalia. But for those who are dis- 
inclined to adopt this attitude, feeling 
perhaps that such a view limits the 
the 
which 


drama to thesis or 
idea play—an_ attitude 
writer does not share—let us explore 


the possibilities in pointing the thesis 


scope of the 


this 


play specifically toward form or content. 

The student who aspires to learn play- 
writing must discover the nature of his 
art and craft. From a wide reading of 
plays, of general literature and _philoso- 
phy, and of dramatic and theatrical crit- 
icism, he will learn that a play reflects 
an attitude toward life cast in a specific 
theatrical form. The play may toll the 
mournful bell of tragedy, tinkle with 
the sharp, erratic, and playful tones of 
farce, or with the equally erratic, rau- 
cous, and inconsequential tones of melo- 
drama. The actions may be serious or 
comic. 

Whatever his turn of mind, when he 
translates these attitudes to dramatic 
and theatrical form, he has many paths 
from which to choose. He may openly 
adopt all the accoutrements of the 
stage, strike for the validity and truth 
of theatre-life, reject the practices of 
artful deception and give us a presenta- 
On the other hand, he 


may ask us to suspend our awareness of 


tional drama. 
the theatrical enviornment, persuade us 
that we are eaves-dropping, and force us 
to a relatively life-like emotional identi- 
fication with the action and characters 
we observe and thus construct a repre- 
sentational play. 

The playwright may compose for the 
traditional proscenium arch theatre, 
for the platform stage, or for some ver- 
sion of arena, or flexible stage. He may 
write for a bare stage or for one dressed 
with all possible scenic adornments, for 
cut-down, skeletal, or projected scen- 
ery. He may be drawn to explore the 
vertical dimension of the stage space, 
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constructing action to evolve on various 
levels above the stage floor. Modern 
abstract painting may lead him to ex- 
amine the stage possibilities of non- 


objective forms, characters, and action. 


His characters and action may be mold- 
ed into the strict framework of the well- 
made play or be revealed in the loose 
panoramic the multiple 
scene drama, He may adopt the guise of 
playwright-reporter with a documen- 
tarv-like treatment of his subject. 
Certainly it is a legitimate modus 
playwright 


pattern of 


operand: for the student 


to demonstrate his command and un- 
derstanding of a specific attitude and 
methodology in his thesis play. If this 
is his goal, his thesis problem as it 
were, the basis for final evaluation be- 
comes more sharply defined. The advis- 
er and student can focus their criticisms 
and questions more clearly both at the 
end and during the process of compo- 
sition. 

To divorce content from form is an 
infelicitous separation. In the drama, as 
in any art, the separation occurs only in 
the mind of the critic or the crafts- 
man. For the 
such division is appropriate only if it 
the 


present purposes, then, 


serves our and if 
would-be playwright appreciates the ul- 


of content 


understanding 


timate cohesion and form. 


When the student approaches 
play as an exercise in the dramatic ren- 


the 


dering of a specified subject. he will, 
in the initial stages, be more historian, 
sociologist, anthropologist, and biog- 
rapher than playwright. And the work 
he does in digging up the ground may 
provide material that could conceiv- 
ably be applied to thesis credit in one 
of the other academic disciplines. Ad- 
mittedly this preliminary research may 
give him a favorable protective color- 
ing, identifying him with his graduate 
fellows and thus encouraging the grad- 
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uate faculty to regard him sympatheti- 
cally. Let him not be ungracious in this 
happy climate, but he must not be so 
overpowered by this approval as to allow 
his preliminary pedestrianism to carry 
over to the writing of his play. He has 
two diverse tasks, each demanding differ- 
ent and often antagonistic frames of 
mind. At the first moment he must be 
diligent, painstaking, and thorough in 
the examination of all facts, figures, and 
comments relating to his chosen subject 
At the the 
worth of all these factual items dimin- 


second moment intrinsic 
ishes as they become blocks of raw ma- 


terial waiting to be chiseled and _ as- 
sembled in the creative imagination of 
the playwright, and finally placed in 
their proper pattern. Whatever support 
the basic material may provide as scaf- 
folding when the building is going up. 
this torn the 


support is away 


structure is completed. 

With this approach to the play the 
student may, as in the adaptation, lean 
too heavily on the original and not ef- 
fect 
or concentration. 


dramatic transformation 
The full 
of a-man’s life or of an historical inci- 


sufficient 
panorama 


dent will normally require considerable 
compression to fashion it to the stage. 
At the same time the playwright can- 
the obligation 


not completely escape 


of authenticity. He cannot distort and 
rearrange with total disregard for fact. 
His audience will catch him up. No rule 
of thumb can answer this question in 
every instance, but fortunately our liter- 
ary and stage customs permit consider- 
able freedom with admittedly fictional- 
ized biography or history. 


What subjects are suitable to this 
approach? If the possibilities appeared 
numerous in the previous section, here 
they are literally endless. The world is 
our oyster. Each page of history reveals 


the striking portrait of some hero o1 
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villain, the vivid story of some human 
conflict. The cradle to grave journey of 


any man is in a sense a dramatic ex- 


pedition, but the playwright will nor- 
mally choose a figure who has signifi- 


cant stature in some realm of human 


conduct. 

Instead of selecting a single histori- 
cal personage, the playwright may iso- 
late vivid of action in 


some sequence 


which the course of human affairs was 


subjected to a critical bombardment 


The 


racial 


dramatic stories of national and 


struggles, of single and 


groups of men combatting social, politi- 


cal, and economic oppression, of the 


disruptions and maladjustments pro- 


voked by social revolution and evolu 


tion: all of these are fertile ground to 


be turned up and cultivated by the 
dramatist, 

From the same social panorama, the 
themes, ideas, 


than 


dramatist may select 


causes, motivations, rather acts. 


With this approach, the compulsion to 


pursue the meaning behind, to distill 


the essence of any social phenomenon, 
the playwright may range freely over all 
social and 
For the play, of course, he must select 


acts 


experience, past present. 


or devise significant illustrative 


which will transform his theme into 


dramatic terms. 

For the playwright who would start 
his writing the 
chosen subject, two fairly clear precau- 
tions He must deal 
only in those areas where his knowledge 


from impetus of a 


should be noted. 
is, or can be, thorough and accurate. 
He dramatize 
materials that have already been shaped 
into a play unless his treatment is to 
be distinctively different from that al- 


should not attempt to 


ready done. 


Although the discussion has been 


pointed toward the creative thesis in 
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the comments 


apply to the thesis in design. A project 


playwrighting, general 
in design may be compared to a project 
in literary analysis. The designer, like 
the analyzer, must conduct an extensive 
and probing investigation of the play 
(or plays), but instead of expressing his 
results in the form of a critical essay, 
he casts his ideas and comments in the 


creative form of a stage design. 


The design student will normally deal 
with well established dramatic material: 
historical plays and classics. His design 
may take the turn of providing a mise 
en scene for present day production, 
of demonstrating archaeological accur- 
acy, or interpreting and vivifving the 
dramatic values of the plav in terms of 
some special attitude toward the ma- 
terial. He mav control his design by 
some particular stylistic attitude. He 
may, for example, demonstrate the us¢ 
of certain forms, lines, or colors. There 
is, of course, a danger in this approach 
The design may become merely a graph- 
ic tour de force devoid of theatrical] 
reasonableness. Interesting as it mav be 
to demonstrate that drab colors might 
be used for comedy or bright colors for 
tragedy, the thesis design project should 
not be principally valued for its ec- 


centricitv. 


Stage and costume designs can be 
more accurately judged on the basis of 
sketches than the play can on the basis 
of the manuscript. Costumes, to be sure, 
are somewhat at the mercy of the actor 
who wears and handles them: but in 
general, scenery and costumes are not 
subject to radical alterations when 
transferred from the sketch pad or mod- 
el into actual production. Their es- 
sential character can be appraised with- 
out benefit of hammer or needle. 

The criteria on which the design proj- 


ect will be judged are pretty common- 
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ly agreed upon. It must demonstrate 
originality and genuine creativity, It 
must demonstrate that the student is 
thoroughly familiar with the play, the 
playwright, and the culture of the 
period with which he is dealing. It must 
indicate that the student has mastered 
the material derived from his research 
and fashioned it in the of his 
creative imagination. The sketches are 


mold 


not to be judged as pretty pictures, 
but rather evaluated as visual interpre- 
tations of the play that have at the 
same time been subjected to the discip- 
lines of the theatre. 


One might say some of the same 
things regarding the creative thesis in 
acting, but I think it would be agreed 
the thesis in acting poses some special 
problems. If a permanent record, a 
document of some nature, is required 
by the graduate school, the actor faces 
an almost insurmountable obstacle. 
The actor’s legitimate province is the 
stage. Whatever may be recorded about 
this temporal and ephemeral phenome- 
non can, at the best, only hint at its 
essential nature and whatever the stu- 
dent may submit in the way of illustra- 
tions or written report will be purely 


auxiliary. 


Needless to say, the student must have 
demonstrated a remarkable acting tal- 
ent before he undertakes this project, 
and the faculty must be willing to settle 
for a slim and inadequate volume on 
the thesis shelf. To be sure, the volume 
may contain essays on the actor’s prep- 
aration of the role, on various actors’ 
approach to the same part, on the 
styles in which the role has been per- 
formed, on the psychological, sociologi- 
cal, and theatrical analysis of the part, 
photographs, recordings, etc., but the 
final critical judgment must be applied 
to the actual performance. 
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IV. 

The advocate of the creative thesis 
in theatre may at times become over- 
zealous in his endeavor to enlarge the 
ranks of the graduate candidates in this 
program. But in his efforts to enlarge 
the creative horizon of his students, 
recognizing this as an obligatory func- 
tion of the theatre teacher, he is misled 
if he assumes that all, or even most, of 
his students, possess the peculiar imag- 
inative turn and the substantial skill to 
produce an acceptable creative thesis. 

The creative thesis program should 
not be opened to the many, but main- 
tained for the few. Trudging through 
prescribed routine motions may yield 
a neatly typed manuscript of impressive 
bulk, but if it does not yield a play of 
apparent and unquestionable merit, 
more harm than good has been imposed 
on the student and on the program. 
And it must be remembered that most 
theatre students who 
pass immediately to the graduate level 


undergraduate 


are not sufficiently matured in their 
living and in their 
a creative contribution of thesis quality. 


art to undertake 

A severe appraisal of the creative 
thesis on the only legitimate terms on 
which it can be appraised, its artistic 
validity for the theatre, is no dis-service 
to the student. Such honest judgment, 
the only appropriate judgment, will 
give the creative thesis a proper and 
honored place in the community of 
graduate studies. 

But this restrictive attitude should not 
develop into a blind negativism. If the 
academic theatre is to encourage gen- 
uine creativity in the theatre art, as in- 
deed it must to justify its existence and 
to make its rightful contribution to the 
American theatre, the qualified student 
should be allowed and even in some in- 
stances urged to pursue the creative 
thesis project. 
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“The 


live is some form of 


In his Poetics Aristotle wrote: 


end for which we 
activity, not the realization of a moral 


quality.”? The striving for a “form of 


activity” is evident in evervday 


life. We 


lives. Exposed to a 


our 
all seek ways of ordering ow 
world constantly 
threatened with social and spiritual dis- 
measure of harmony 


order, we seek a 


by acting purposively to achieve cer- 
We 
working at 


tain general ends. may strive for 


self-realization: our voca- 
tions and participating in community 
establish a_ relationship 
We seek 


self-discovery; examining our capabili- 


activities, we 


with our environment. may 


ties and limitations, we evaluate our 


behavior. Finally, we may employ self- 
projection; perceiving the conduct of 
others, we impose order upon our own 


activity. 


In this third endeavor we can per- 


ceive both the actions of life itself and 
actions which 
of its 


formal qualities dramatic action in the 


the imitations of con- 


stitute drama. Because inherent 


tragic tradition can be more. readily 


perceived, and thus made more accessi- 
ble to the understanding, than life ac- 
tion. In this discussion the writer's in- 
examine these formal 


tent will be to 


]. A. Withey is the Director of the East Carolina 

Playhouse, East Carolina College. 
1Lane Cooper, Aristotle On the 

Poetry, rev. ed. (Ithaca, Cornell 


Art of 
University 


Press, 1947), p. 24. 
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qualities in the dramatic action of 
tragedy. 

A dramatic action presents in intensi- 
fied form an experience understandable 
to the individual—to the man in Seat 
3, Row D. Such intensity seldom appears 
when we observe a life action. Though 
the general of an army aims to defeat 
the enemy, during long stretches of the 
nothing 


campaign happens, no prob- 


lems are met. Even if one experiences a 


certain tension in following the cam- 
paign, it is, except at certain moments, 
a static tension. A dramatic action, on 
the other hand, -has dynamic tension. 
use John Howard Lawson's phrase, 
each scene is “in process of becoming.” 
In Hamlet, for example, the intensity 
of the action is such that each scene 
propels us on to the next. At the end 
of Act I, ask “Why does 
the ghost appear?” After Act I, 
2 we ask “Will the ghost appear to 
Hamlet?” After Act I, Scene 4 
“What will happen when Hamlet con- 
the 
of each scene a question remains to be 
When the 


question comes, another question rises 


Scene 1, we 


Scene 
we ask 


fronts the ghost alone?” At end 


answered. the answer to 


to take its place. In each scene the fact 


of action taken toward a solution to 
the current question grips our attention. 


Tension develops from this opposition 
2 John Howard Lawson, Theory and Tech- 


nique of Playwriting and Scree nwriting (New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1949), p. 171. 
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between the known and the unknown. 
True, there are in life many questions 
which propel us forward, but the time 
lag between the posing of the question 
and the ultimate completion of the ac- 
tion which answers the question is usual- 
ly so long that the action, viewed at 
several points along its course, lacks in- 
tensity. The intensity of a dramatic 
action, however, compels attention, and 
focuses it directly upon each successive 
event. Clear perception starts with 
directed attention. 


After his attention has become fo- 
cused, to what extent does the man in 
Row D become a participant in the 
dramatic action? Let us take a fresh 
look at this perplexing question. The 
actions of life are beset by frustrations. 
Aroused desires crv out for fulfillment. 
In time these desires are appeased or 
become sublimated. But they remain 
so personal that we experience difficulty 
in examining them objectively, whether 
they are our own or those of others. 
At first thought, one might suppose that 
a dramatic action offers the same prob- 
lem. The man in the audience, some 
sav, identifies himself with Hamlet, and 
with him suffers. Such identification 
surely prevents clear perception! Or 
can a thinking man identify himself 
so completely with Hamlet? Does not 
Shakespeare force him, first of all, to 
consider the dialectic of Hamlet’s situa- 
tion (“To be or not to be. etc.)? 
Will not the spectator consider this 
argument, on the basis of what Hamlet 


” 


has done in previous scenes, and then 
judge the rightness of Hamlet’s further 
action? Or, the evidence remaining in- 
conclusive, will he not suspend judg- 
ment until subsequent action provides 
fuller testimony? 


Here let us anticipate the objection 
that one cannot cavalierly substitute a 
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“cumulation of judgments” for “purga- 
tion” as the function of tragedy. John 
Gassner has urged that we add “enlight- 
enment” as a_ third component of 
purgation (pity, fear, and enlighten- 
ment). “In tragedy,’’ writes Gassner, 
“there is always a precipitate of final 
enlightenment—some inherent, cumu- 
latively realized, understanding.’? Like 
Gassner, the author's intention in this 
paper is not to substitute. His intention 
is to suggest that the form of tragic 
action provokes not only pity and fear 
but rational judgments. And Gassner’s 
concept of “enlightenment” helps. He 
thinks of it as “a clear comprehension of 
what was involved in the struggle, an 
understanding of cause and effect, a 
judgment on what we have witnessed, 
and an induced state of mind that 
places it above the riot of passion "4 
Surely judgments by the spectator ar¢ 
inevitable whenever circumstances com- 
pel the protagonist to make decisions 
and act upon them. From the moment 
Hamlet first appears on stage and 
speaks, the spectator scrutinizes his be- 
havior and judges it. 


If, then, the spectator must make 
judgments, we cannot accept the notion 
of complete identification. Good judg- 
ment requires that the judge stand 
apart from the judged, that he elimi- 
nate self-interest, that he achieve, as 
Edward Bullough put it, a certain 
“psychical distance.” Bullough was 
quick to point out the peculiar character 
of the relation between the self (the 
spectator) and the object (the action): 
“Its peculiarity lies in that the personal 
character of the relation has been, so 


8 John Gassner, “Catharsis and the Modern 
Theater,” in One-Act Play Magazine and The- 
ater Review (August, 1937). Reprinted in Bar- 
rett H. Clark, European Theories of the Drama, 
rev. ed. (New York, Crown Publishers, 1947), 

. 550. 


4Ibid., p. 551. 
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to speak, filtered.’® The filtration proc 
ess proceeds, in our view, when judg- 
ments urged upon the spectator by a 
dramatic action create “psychical dis- 
[he the 


emotion of Hamlet, leaving his action 


tance.” substance filtered is 


as the residue to maintain the relation. 
Thus, the spectator may and often does 
say, “There, but for the grace of God, 
the “T” 
and distinct. In this kind of relation th 


But remains individual 
spectator perceives the dramatic action 


distra¢ tine 


the 


avoid 
avoids 


because he 


emotional involvement with pro 

tagonist and retains his faculty to jud 
Does emotion play any part in such 

[here is 


emotion of 


judgments? emotion, but it 


is the man in 


rather than Hamict’s; it is the spe 


tor’s pity and fear. His emotion, never 


as Hamlet's, comes as a 
ot Hamlet’s i 


both pitiable 


the same 


vehavior, which is fou 


and fearful 


climactic scene. Pity and 


the emotional effects of the acti 


ie “‘fixatives of tragic en 


lightenment,” and exist in harmony with 
it. “We have seen an experience en- 


acted on the stage, and have external- 


ized its inner counterpart in our 


SCiVCS. 


Chen, ensuring the externali 


zation of the inner drives, we hav 


given them form and meaning—that i 
understood their causes and effects. ...’" 
But, 
spectator 


someone inquires, what of the 


who savs he laughed and 


cried in complete identification with 
Hamlet? One can only suggest that this 
spectator has mistaken the cause of his 
laughter and tears, has imagined that 
he was laughing and crving with Ham- 
let (the fact 
laughing and crying because of what 


actor), while in 


5 Edward Bullough, “ ‘Psychical Distance’ As 
a Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Principle,” 
in The British Journal of Psychology, v.5 (June 
1912), p. 116. 


6 Gassner, p. 550. 


Hamlet did 


and his action we 


Hamlet 


can substitute Willy 


the action). For 


Loman and his action, or any tragic 


protagonist and the action he embodies. 
Because the protagonist embodies the 


action, rather than being controlled 


by 
it—the latter a condition which at 


life 


tion develops as the character devel 


appears to exist in itself—the ac- 


IDS, 
requiring no division of attention be- 


tween character and action. This unity 


of character and action fosters clear 


perception. 
I 


that dynamic ten- 


\ssuming, 


sion focuses the spectator’s attention 


continuously upon the dramatic action, 
that, compelled to make judgments, he 


remains comp rativels irom et! 


nt with the protag 
} } 
the embodiment 
protagonist 

: 
unt 


with 


iction 


perceptible torm. A. problem 


KS a solution, ne aeciaes 
action, 


results. Tl 


on one acts, and 


awaits another probl m 


materializes. And so the rhvthm 


goes. 


But this is the iv actions, 


not the rhvthm action 


found cl 


aracte¢ 


Standing whe are, in an 
present, we it 


whether 


dificult to de 


we participate in an orderly 


procession or in an unruly Mardi Gras. 
By the time we can see the course we 
have taken, our perception of the ele- 
ments involved in the problems we 


Con- 


single dra- 


faced has a questionable clarity. 


versely, the rhythm of the 


matic action, as presented in a_ brief 
two hours’ traffic on the stage, may be 
clearly perceived in its entirety. It dis- 
closes a beginning, a middle, and an 
end in time, three movements referred 
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pi 

4 

cle sid 
then, 

tional invol )- 
result action in thi 

nd to follow the d a 

perha in atiention—what other formal quality 
the fear the action remains to be considered? 
In life there is rhythmic activity, but 

arises, one s a 

is tically in drama. 

eternal 

ide 
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to by Francis Fergusson as ‘Purpose, 
Passion (or Suffering), and  Percep- 
tion.” 

The advantage in seeing an action 
both single and complete becomes appar- 
ent when we realize that the rhythm 
of the fact, 
analogous to the rhythm of our lives. 
In Feeling and Form Suzanne Langer 


dramatic action is, in 


has expressed this analogy concisely: 
“The tragic rhythm, which is the pat- 
tern of a life that grows, flourishes, and 
declines, is abstracted from that natural 
activity to the sphere of a characteristi- 
cally human action, where it is exempli- 
fied in mental and emotional growth, 
maturation, and the final relinquish- 
ment of power.”* Actually, the rhythmic 
activity of life, in taking the form of 
dramatic rhythm, both — en- 
larged compressed: 
that it takes on the aspect of the rhythm 
of a lifetime; compressed, in that it is 


emerges 


and enlarged, in 


presented as a single action. 

Reaching, as he does, the ultimate in 
clarity of perception when he experi- 
ences the analogy of the tragic rhythm, 
the man in Row D must, of 
see that the protagonist, like himself, 
world. Hamlet's 


necessity, 
order his 


strives to 


Theater 
1949), Pp 


Idea of a 


Press, 


7 Francis Fergusson, T/ie 
(Princeton, Princeton University 
18. 

8 Suzanne Langer, Feeling and For) 
York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953), p. 356 


New 
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Purpose is to set things right in Elsi- 


nore; his Suffering comes from his effort 
to achieve this Purpose; and his Per- 
(occurring in the duel scene 
him to 


ception 
with enables 
achieve his Purpose. The dramatic ac- 
Fortinbras 
enters, the spectator knows that Ham- 


Emerging 


Laertes) finally 


tion is complete. 


let has ordered his world. 


from a complex state of disorder, his 
world has come to a new and simple 
order.® 


In conclusion, dramatic action in the 


tradition of tragedy provides, for the 
man who is trying to impose order up- 


on his own activity, clearer instances 


of human behavior than does life ac- 


tion. By virtue of its formal qualities 


dramatic action induces clear percep- 


tion. Such perception of the complete 
actions of men seems possible through 


no other medium more than through 


the medium of tragic drama. In the 


plays of Shakespeare, \eschylus, Sopho- 


cles, Racine, Ibsen and others, all the 


disorders of society become explicit in 
action. By self-projection into such ac- 
tions we can more readily comprehend 
the shape and substance of our own 
life situations. 


‘Many tragic protagonists (e.g.. Willy Lo- 
man) do not succeed in ordering their worlds. 
\lso, many others (e.g.. Hedda Gabler) are un- 
scrupulous in the means they employ to effect 
order. 
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THE SINGLE-PERFORMANCE FALLACY 


WILLIAM M. CALDER, III 


The understanding of Greek tragedy 


has suffered immeasurably because too 


often the ancient plays are treated by 
critics as poems, philosophical tracts, or 


treatises on metrics and syntax. There 


has been a corresponding neglect of the 


essence of the genre, its importance as 


drama to be performed before audi- 


ences. Since the war several alert Enelis! 


and American scholars have reacted 


against the general tradition; and in 


everv case the results have been happs 


ones Further, authorities are just 


beginning to see that an intelligent re- 


vival of a Greek tragedy can make 


permanent contributions to an under- 
standing of the play.? Future editors will 


do well to emphasize a more visual ap 


proach to the text mm production at the 


of much essentially extraneous 


Such 


ex pt mse 


exegetical material. efforts will 


never be successful, however, until sev- 


eral vexatious fallacies concerning thc 


nature of Greek drama are permanently 


exposed and discarded. In a recent and 
] 


controversial volume the late Australian 


critic, A. J. A. Waldock, has performed 


an inestimable service for  Enelish- 
William M. Calder. II], ts at present instructo? 
in Greek and Latin at Columbia Universit 

See especially I. M. Linforth, Philoctetes the 
Play and the Man (Berkeley, 1956), and H. D. F 
Kitto, Form and Meaning in Drama (London 
1959) 

2See Margarete Bieber, “The Entrances and 
Exits of Actors and Chorus in Greek 
AJA 58 (1954) 277-284, esp. p. 277: “The best 
way to visualize the possibilities of a Greek 
drama is, of course, to produce it or to see it 
produced.” 


Plavs,” 


speaking students of the Greck drama 


by revealing the untenable logic that 


has given rise to much pernicious and 


irresponsible theorizing. . Sophocles 


was first and foremost a dramatist” savs 


and the that 


his first sentence; 


pages 
follow eloquently establish the validity 


of his dictum. The book is one which 


no serious student of the drama _ will 


neglect but to his own detriment. 
Professor Waldock neelects to dispel 


one chimaera appealed to by those 


task it is to transmute 


Ss W hose 


dramas into poems, Le., what are es- 


sentially scripts into Irterary texts. I 


should call this the Single-Performance 
Fallacy. It receives classic expression in 
a memorable remark of T. B. L. Web 


ster: ‘The Greek dramatist could only 


be certain of a single presentation of his 


tragedy on the stage, and therefore we 


mav presume that he took steps to have 


his play published soon attet its 


formance and to 


per- 


write a play which 


could be appree iated by readers, as well 
The Greek poet con- 


as spectators. 
structed his play to be an everlasting 


possession, not a_ prize composition 


which is heard and forgotten.” 
In the first place Mr. Webster uses 


his rhetoric in an unfair manner. He 


intimidates his reader by attaching to 


A. ] \. Waldock, Sophocles ti Dramatist 
Cambridge, 1951). pp 

Webster 
Sophocles (Oxford, 1936), pp. 101 f., almost 
exactly repeated id., Greek Theatre Production 
London, 1956), pp. Xi-Nii. 


Introduction to 
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his conclusion Thucydides’ justly famous 
Histories (Thuc. 
This suggests that any reader 


evaluation of his 
1.22.4). 
who would dare to disagree with Mr. 
Webster must also reckon with the dis- 
approval of the ancient historian. But 
the quotation is out of context. The 
Athenian is not speaking of drama; and 
there is no reason to believe that he is 
voicing a generality applicable to any 
form of literary endeavor. He is speak- 
ing of an historical monograph, specifi- 
cally his own. As he assumes that to a 
degree history repeats itself, so he be- 
lieves that a history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War will be of interest not only 
to a contemporary audience. With such 
thoughts in mind he assesses his own 
book. In short, the reader need not as- 
sume Thucydidean approval for Mr. 
Webster’s logic. 

Next Mr. Webster is guilty of an 
historical inaccuracy. For ancient At- 
tica too had its straw-hat circuit. A suc- 
cessful play might well be revived in 
the provinces. Though classical tragedies 
were frequently revived in later cen- 
turies, there is no need to assume that 
the fifth century dramatist could have 
imagined this possibility. Evidence for 
such later revivals could not, therefore. 
refute Mr. Webster’s contention. I sub- 
mit, however, that the dramatist was 
aware of the possibility of contemporary, 
provincial revivals.° 

Finally I shall seek to demonstrate 
that Mr. Webster’s therefore is valid 
only with the acceptance of quite ques- 
tionable assumptions. His logic would 
have to interpret the musical accompani- 
ment to have been of an atrocious 
quality for the composer could never be 
assured of an extended reading public. 
It is perhaps just as well that the scores 


The 


1953): 


Arthur Pickard-Cambridge, 
Athens (Oxford, 


5 See Sir 
Dramatic Festivals of 


pp. 46-47. The possibility is admitted by Web- 
ster, Greek Theatre Production, p. xi. 
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have perished, It is evident also from 
the statement that Mr. Webster would 
wish a play of his own to compete with 
Life 
and expects Sophocles to do.the same. 
Here is the crux of the fallacy. We judge 
the success of a play by the length of 


with 3183 performances 


its run and assume that a play which 


survives only one performance is a 
failure. No one—certainly not so fine a 
dramatist as con- 


ceivably be so foolish as to devote time, 


Sophocles—could 


energy, and expense to writing and di- 
recting a lengthy tragedy with a large 
cast as well as an orchestra of sorts for 
only a single performance. This is true 
the 
professional theatre but it only mis- 


under conditions of our modern 
leads to apply such reasoning to the 
highly competitive Athens of Pericles’ 
age. Because the single performance was 
forced the ancient 
the 


conditions of his time, I 


a necessity upon 
and economic 


that it 


dramatist by social 
feel 
provided the ancient with just as great 
a stimulus to create a drama that would 
appeal to an audience in production as 
the hope of a long run does to the 
modern playwright. Why was the single 
performance a necessity? Simply because 
there just were not enough theatre-goers 
alive to warrant runs. Professor A. W. 
Gomme has carefully studied the popu- 
fifth Attica. The 
evidence is meagre. His estimates for the 


lation of century 
total citizen population of Attica at 


three different years during the 


great period of Athenian drama are: 
(451 


(4OO B.C.). 


172,000 B.C.); 116,000 (425 B.C.); 


g0,000 The corresponding 
figures for the total population of At- 
tica, i.e. including women, children, 
are: 


resident foreigners, 


310,000; 217,000; no figure. There is no 


slaves, and 


6A. W. Gomme, The Population of Athens 
in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.C, (Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1933), p. 26. 
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reason to believe that admission was 
denied anyone, slave or free, able to pay 
the requisite fee. It is instructive to 
consider the capacity of the Theatre of 
Athens with 
Plato 
audience of 


Dionysus in Gomme's 


mind. (Symposium 
175¢€) that an 


30,000 Greeks were present at Agathon’s 


figures in 
SAYS over 
victory in 416 B.c. Archaeological ewi- 
dence for the later Lycurgean Theatre 
shows a seating capacity of 
add_ that 
evidence for disappointed patrons being 
the 


1 },O00- 


17,000.' I may there is no 


turned away from box-office be- 
cause of a capacity-crowd. A single per- 
formance could reach over ten per cent 
of the entire population not just of 
Athens but of all Attica. After ten per- 
living soul in Attica 


formances every 


could have seen the play. But there is 
no reason to believe that anyone over 
the ten per cent that could be accom- 
desired to attend. A 
therefore, 
The 
modern analogy is a televised drama. 
The never filled. Whoever 
wishes to view the drama may do so but 


modated ever 


second performance, 


Jay to an empty house. best 
po 


house is 


rarely is there a second performance.® 
Theré is another consideration. The 
ancient producer did not have the ad- 
vantage of artificial lighting. His only 
lighting was the sun. This, by the way, 
explains the frequent appeals to the sun 
by Greek (e.g. 
Antigone 100 ff., Trachiniae 94 ff.). They 
would be peculiarly effective just be- 


choruses Sophocles, 


7The Platonic figure is almost certainly 
exaggerated. See Pickard-Cambridge, op. cit., p. 
268 and for the Lycurgean calculations, id, The 
Theatre of Dionysus in Athens (Oxford, 1946), 
pp. 140-141. At page 141 n. 2 for “an audience 
of 30,000 persons” read “an audience of more 
than 30,000 persons.” 

8 Professor Sterling Dow kindly reminds me 
of an Athenian parallel. The Assembly, con- 
sisting of all the citizens, met on the Pnyx and 
there is no report of persons ever being turned 
away because they could not be seated. The 
one attendance figure preserved is Augustan and 
extremely low. 


would 
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cause the bright Greek sun would be 


shining down on actors and audience. 
sut night performances were impossible; 
and during the day people worked. 
They had to if they wished to eat; and, 
as there were no Sundays in antiquity, 
they could only attend the theatre dur- 
ing the daylight hours of holidays. Dra- 
matic performances were restricted al- 
most entirely to the annual City Diony- 
sia, or the Lenaea. It was quite as though 
Broadway theatres could only operate 
one at a time during the daylight hours 
of Christmas or Easter week. A run 
would not be possible under such re- 
strictions. 

Each drama was twice judged. First 
playwrights eagerly competed for billing 
at the Dionysia before magistrates who 
“oranted a chorus,” i.e., gave official per- 
mission for public production of a script 
at the festival. If Mr. Webster chooses to 
believe that these magistrates came to 
their decisions with posterity in mind 
rather than prospective spectators— 
many of them illiterate—their contem- 
porary citizens who elected them to 
office and to whose merciless scrutiny 
they would be submitted at expiration 
of term, he may do so. Those plays for- 


tunate enough to win billing then com- 


peted among themselves in production 


during the festival. 


Occasionally a play that read well and 
would have appealed to Mr. Webster 
was, perhaps faute de mieux, granted a 
chorus and produced, only to fail mis- 
erably (see Aristotle, Poetics, 14554 22ff.). 
This is eloquent testimony that the an- 
cient dramatist could not afford to neg- 
lect audience response and the very con- 
crete problems of staging. He did so 
only at his own peril. In conclusion the 
historical fact of single-performance can- 
not be used as justification to treat a 
Greek tragedy (or comedy) as a literary 
text rather than a dramatic one. 


; 
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JOHN GASSNER 


As usual during the laggard period 
between May and September, Broadway 
was more interesting at its periphery 
than at its core—or would have been 
but for an exception to be noted later. 
On the periphery were located several 
“off-Broadway” productions and another 
Stratford, Connecticut, summer season 
of the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre, under the continued supervi- 
sion of the gifted John Houseman. And 
for this reviewer these Shakespearian 
productions, augmented by — Joseph 
Papp’s endeavors for Shakespeare and 
New York in Central Park, were valu- 
able enterprises. It must be admitted 
that they started with the invaluable ad- 
vantage of plays superior in most re- 
spects to anything contemporary play- 
wrights write or can be expected to 
write. We cannot hope to match the 
work of the greatest genius of the Eliza- 
bethan age of poetry and pose—and let 
us never underestimate the latter in 
both the theatre and the drama, for how 
a man sees himself or shows himself to 
others, his very strut and temperament, 
are essentials in dramatic and stage ac- 
tion. How much more easily this comes 
to Shakespeare could be disconcerting] 
evident by comparing the laboriousness 
however creditable of Friedrich Duer- 
renmatt’s imagination in The Visit with 


John Gassner is the regular contributor of 
“Broadway in Review.” 
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the incredible fluency apparent in the 
plays seen this summer at Stratford—in 
all of A Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
in substantial portions of The Winter's 
Tale and Hamlet, despite their distinct- 
ly more formidable matter. 


The only “catch” in this postulate, of 
course, is the fact that Shakespeare's 
plays can be, have often been, presented 
by even the best-intentioned manage- 
ments as though they were omelets com- 
posed of cast-iron and lead. Any doubt 
that this has been so would be dispelled 
for anyone who saw the Old Vic's pro- 
duction of A Midsummer Night's Dream 
a few seasons ago at the New York 
Metropolitan Opera House when that 
lightest masterpiece of a young poet's 
eye, ear, and tongue became an unfloat- 
ing Covent Garden ballet and an over- 
worked “Pop” concert orchestra per- 
forming on a sinkable aircraft carrier. 
Nor would I stray far from the mark if 
I recalled the Theatre Guild’s 4s You 
Like It, in which everything scenic and 
all of Miss Hepburn in tights were 
beautiful but with a clutter and solem- 
nity that went out, or should have gone 
out, with Beerbohm Tree more than 
half a century ago. My remarks, how- 
ever, are not intended to reopen old 
wounds, but to locate the achievement 
of Mr. Houseman and his co-director 
Jack Landau in what seems to me the 
proper framework. I fear I] must parade 
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myself as a veritable lowbrow in academ- 
ic circles, almost as lowbrow as Brooks 
Atkinson in this respect, in praising the 
“levity” the Ameri- 
can Shakespeare Festival for the third 
time instead of demurring at the play- 


and “liberties” of 


fulness with which the Messrs. Landau 
and Houseman stage Shakespeare's non- 
tragic plays. 

They certainly escape the ritualistic 
heaviness of many other producers, and 
to my mind they do not commit any 
cardinal sin in refraining from pulling 
a long face when Shakespeare himself 
was obviously not pulling any regard- 
less of any symbolic profundity he may 
have consciously or unconsciously poured 


The 


believe, 


Vieasure for Measure or 


Tale. The 
are all in the other camp, whether they 


into 


Winter's sinners, | 


be overambitious producers overawed 
by the fact that the plays are literature 
(a fact that should be rejoiced in and 


made pleasurable to the audience 


rather than agonized over and made 


agonizing for playgoers) or overambi- 


tious scholars writing as if they wished 


understood 


to prove that no one evel 

Shakespeare until they unlocked his 
heart with their exegetical key. This 
apologia for Messrs. Houseman and 


Landau, which does not exempt them 
from criticism on all counts and at all 
times, is hardly necessary, of course, for 
the general playgoer who doesn’t worry 
over questions that concern purists and 
pundits. It is necessary only to those 
of us who have been exposed to a little 
learning, which is an especially “danger- 
ous thing’? when it makes us certain we 
know exactly how to be “true to Shake- 
speare” or know the intentions of the 
playwright and his original stage com- 
pany even though they haven't left us 
a reliable scrap of evidence. We are less 
likely 


candidly subjective, and we are surely 


to deviate from sense by being 
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not preposterous in maintaining that 
Americans have a perfect right to try 
to make Shakespeare their own by stag- 
ing the plays in their own way—pro- 
vided they don’t butcher the script, 
something that was perpetrated for cen- 
turies not by irreverent modern Amer- 
icans, but by those reverent Britons, the 
Shakespearean actor-managers from Bet- 
terton to Irving. 

“Subjectively,” it is my pleasure to re- 
port that two of the three productions 


of the American Theatre Festival A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream and The 
Winter's Tale, were vastly gratifying, 


even if the third item of the 
Hamlet, left much to be desired. To get 
the bad news out of the way, let me sav 
sO Very bad. The Hamlet 
Mr. Houseman had 


merits, and not the least of these was a 


repertory, 


that it isn’t 


staged by many 
complete freedom from stufhiness. The 
Hamlet of Fritz Weaver was indeed un- 
even, in the sense that while he mastered 
some of the beats of his role and many 
of the speeches he either had failed to 
others—or, as I believe was the 
had 
othe 
under the extreme pressure of playing 
the difficult theatre’s 
repertory. It is possible to go 


maste1 
mastered them at some 


lost control of them 


case, he 
time ol but 
most role the 
furthe 
in criticism, to say that it was difhcult 
Mr. 


howe ver, 


to be emotionally involved with 


Weaver's 
only half-criticism, there being no law 


Prince, which is, 
that decrees that one must be totally in- 


volved with character realized on the 
stage if that character has as many levels 
of interest as Hamlet has. This criticism 
is justified only in so far as it means 
that Mr. Weaver seemed to Jet go of his 
part rather frequently, if usually only 
for a very short while at a time, when 


I saw his performance. 
To me the miracle, in the case of a 
young actor under the circumstances of 


: 
x 
a 
a 
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a production that has not had a long 
try-out period, is that he did not “let 


go” more often. Nor would it be fair 


to give one’s strictures without noting 
how superbly Mr. Weaver rendered the 
soliloquy “How all occasions” while 
watching the shadowy march of resolute 
Fortinbras across the stage. And much 
credit must go to other characterizations 
allowed amplitude by the director in 
this three-and-a-half hour performance 
(the consequently modest, 
though I missed the Ghost in the 
Queen’s “closet’’), interestingly costumed 
by Alvin Colt, and always vigorously de- 
ployed by Mr. Houseman on David 
Hay’s simple scenery expressively illum- 
inated by Jean Rosenthal. Morris Car- 
novsky was especially triumphant as a 


cuts are 


Claudius who was sensualist, criminal, 
responsible monarch, man of the world, 
and insecure tyrant all in one. John 
Colicos, surely one of the very best of 
our younger actors, gave us a Laertes 
who has not been equalled within my 
experience, and Inga Swenson’s Ophelia 
was altogether persuasive and _ lovable. 
a person 
radiates inward, the 
parts she plays to irradiate her further. 
Even the comic parts were excellently 
realized, Osric becoming a rather appeal- 
ing lad in Richard Easton’s playing and 
the gravedigger being a wonderful rus- 


Miss Swenson’s loveliness as 


and she allows 


at all— 
Indeed, 
Richard 
by Ellis 
Rabb became living characters, while 
Hiram 
dotage and made the grief of Ophelia 


tic—not a conventional clown 
in Will Geer’s 
even Fortinbras as played by 


performance. 
Waring and the Player King 
> 


Sherman’s Polonius dignified 
and Laertes for his death as understand- 
able as their respect for him. It is all the 
more regrettable therefore that the cen- 
tral role was not realized to a richer 
degree in several important key scenes 
(in the closet-scene especially I think) 
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and that Miss Geraldine Fitzgerald’s Ger- 
trude, while intelligently conceived at 
the start, became increasingly recitative 
and wooden. 

No exception could be taken to 4 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, staged by 
Jack Landau, Marc 
Blitzstein and choreography by Balan- 


with music by 
chine fortunately free from epicene ar- 
tistry. With suitably colorful yet, for 
the most part, gossamer-light scenery 
by David Hays, this lovely but easily 
laughed, danced, and 


betrayed work 


(with the rustics) thumped _ its 


way 
through an evening's frolic—and even 
sang its way a little, though not in the 
British key. It was difficult to single the 
best performances when all were right, 
with much credit going to Mr. Landau’s 
Richard Waring’s 
Swenson’s Helena 


guidance, although 


Oberon Inga 


were particularly gratifying. If one were 
inclined to cavil at first at some of the 
casung, it nevertheless justified itself 
before the evening was over; at least it 
Was apparent that a point or value was 
being sought after. June Havoc’s Ti- 
tania was the right lady for befuddle- 
ment in her infatuation with an ass, 
Nancy Wickwire’s Hippolyta a convinc- 
ingly gelid Amazon for whom the joys 
of the hunt outweighed the bliss of mar- 
riage, and Jack Bittner’s perky Theseus 
a proper little hero of comic romance. 
Puck of Richard Easton 
to be overlooked in this originally cast 


Nor was the 


production; there was nothing ethereal 
about this Puck, who would have drawn 
frowns from  romantically-minded ob- 
servers, but he was a wonderfully loose- 
limbed, ragdoll kind of bumpkin, and 
he was beatifically inept. To put a pe- 
riod to these compliments let me say 
that I have not seen a more refreshing 


Midsummer Night's Dream. 


I have never seen a better treatment 
of The Winters Tale either, but then 
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I have seen only one other professional 
production of that somewhat baffling 
tragi-comedy. There is no use trying to 
evade the fact that dramaturgically con- 
sidered, the play breaks in half, and the 
linguistic study of the text that would 
cement the parts together with meta- 
phorical glue is sheer poppycock. I won't 
venture to say what Shakespeare in- 
tended; I leave that to the exegetes of 
English departments who always seem 
to know. I know only that the merits of 
the play on the stage in The Winter's 
Tale, 


are furthered by 


as in so many Elizabethan pieces, 
“disunity” rather than 
Shakespeare 


a tight little neoclassic or late 


“unity.” was not expected 
to write 
igth century play, and both the play- 
wrights and public of the age did know 
and enjoy loose sequence of adven- 


tures whether in a play (chronicle, 
tragedy, or romance) or in an epic poem 
The y 


eaten by a bear and Perdita growing up 


such as Queene. Antigonus 
from a prematurely delivered baby to a 
full-grown beauty in record time, belong 
as genuinely to time-annihilating ro- 


mantic Elizabethanish and _ theatrical 
convention as Leontes’ insane jealousy. 
Motivation then was looked into more 
fact, 


production 


than it is today. In the 
Stratford 


jointly by Mr. Houseman and Mr. Lan- 


casually 
brilliant staged 
dau is least satisfactory when it requires 
John Colicos to authenticate Leontes’ 
jealousy as a compulsive malady instead 


of accepting it as the donné of the play. 


Here we have a good example of the 
duality of theatrical effect. The “fable” 
was always evident in the tasteful artifice 
of the production as well as of the play. 
But, at the same time, the emotions of 
the characters were made “real” by the 
actors’ emphatic involvement in the 
roles they played. In good productions 
we are enabled to ‘‘make-believe” all the 


time and to “believe” at least part of 
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the time, and the fluctuations or ten- 
sions belief 


constitute a goodly part of the experi- 


between make-belief and 
ence of theatregoing. It is as if we looked 
into a mirror with others and we knew 
as a matter of course, as we do indeed, 
that the mirror was there, but that we, 
the observers, were also there. Much of 
the excitement and entertainment de- 
rives from this double experience, and 
certainly an imaginative play cannot be 
really well staged, and its production 
cannot be appraised, without at least a 


tacit understanding on this point. 


II. 


If this understanding is essential in 
Shakespearian theatre, it is hardly less 
so in any other kind except in the case 
of naturalistic plays and productions, 
and this is a good basis for taking stock 
which 


of othe productions on some 


comment is in order. If Peter Ustinov’s 
Romanoff and Juliet, for example, got 
a good run on Broadway, it was obvi- 
blithe theatricality of the 


the 


ously the 


romance between the children of 
American and Russian ambassadors to 
Europe's smallest state that won the 
public, a theatricality matched by 
S. Kaufman’s toy-theatre kind 


of staging which was excellent and Usti- 


George 


nov’s own clowning in the role of the 
political leader of that farcically insig- 
nificant country. If the arch comicality 


of these proceedings were wasted on me, 


kind of 


it is obviously because this 
soufflé is not to my taste. To approve 
theatrical theatre on principle is not a 
blanket 


confections 


endorsement of all dramatic 


and histrionic exhibitions. 
In the Ustinov play and in the author's 
acting it seemed to me that the theatre 
was working too hard to prove itself 
theatre while at the same time pro- 
ferring sentimental resolutions of con- 
flict in our powder-keg world; at the 
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performance I attended, unfortunately 
late in the play’s run, I felt transported 
into kindergarten. Not so in another 
strenuously histrionic production, the 
City Center's revival of Auntie Mame 
in August. This presentation, with Sylvia 
Sidney taking on the role of Mame 
against all odds but extricating herself 
through the sheer power of her ad- 
mirable virtuosity, was always adult, if 
not always as relaxed as I would have 
liked it to be. 

It was evident that the play is a thing 
of shreds, but they are put together with 
considerable skill, and much the same 
thing may be said for the new produc- 
tion staged by Charles Bowden. The 
author’s reminiscences of Mame possess 
sentiment without sentimentality, and 
his admiration for her is tempered with 
callousness in the 
the 
Beauregard Burnside and of poor Agnes 


humor. A curious 

script especially in treatment of 
Gooch seemed more flagrant in the new 
production than in the original one, and 
Miss Sidney had to try much harder to 
Rosalind Russell did. 
The effort showed, and it also affected 


be Mame _ than 
the interpretation of the character, so 
that Auntie Mame now seemed a rathei 
frantic, heart-on-the-sleeve type of in- 
dividual. Yet Auntie Mame, especially 
in the second half, did not pall in this 
production any more than it did in the 
original one. And here it may be noted 
that strenuous theatricality is often an 
act of desperation. It is constantly used 
in school and community theatre pro- 
ductions to compensate the inexper- 
ience of the performers. It is also fre- 
quently employed in professional pro- 
ductions when they are intended to be 
shown outdoors or in very large audi- 
toriums such as the City Center’s. And 
in both cases a questionable virtue is 
being made of a necessity that only our 
complaisance tolerates. Even on Broad- 
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way many of our playhouses are too big 
and too many playgoers are seated too 
far from the stage. 

Even Shaw and theatre experts have 
not been sure-footed the 
mountebank’s platform, and this was 
the the Theatre Guild 
brought in its touring version of Back 
to Methuselah as cut by Arnold Moss 
who also introduced the version by play- 


knickers as 


always 


case when 


ing a bearded Shaw in 
maestro and M.C. In 


curiously, Shaw seemed more loquacious 


the cut version, 
than in the uncut version that the Guild 
introduced to the American public back 
in the early ‘twenties and presented on 
three separate nights at intervals of a 
week. Is this surprising? Hardly, I should 
say, since prolixity in the theatre is not 
a mere matter of words: if it were, 
Shakespeare would prove unendurably 
prolix. Shaw seemed more talky in a 
shortened version of his disquisition on 
the necessity of longevity because he 
seemed thinner as well as too much in 
a hurry to present his notions. Pres¢ nted 
hastily the ideas are just ideas, whereas 
the leisurely and full play of his mind 


and tongue gives his theme the density 


of an experience. Contrary to hasty im- 


pressions and impatient deductions, 


there has never been any intrinsic an- 
tipathy between the stage and the intel- 
lect Aeschylus Athens 
his Oresteian trilogy. All that the stage 


has required of us is that the ideas be- 


ever since gave 


come an action (not a character, mind 
you, but, as Aristotle taught us, an ac- 
tion): in Shaw the full ramification of an 
“idea” is an “action.” 

It so happens that, despite fine mom- 
ents in the Guild’s production, move- 
ment was greatly scanted as a result of 
the practical necessity of making a one- 
night touring play of Back to Methuse- 
lah. 1 know this is heresy, but I believe 


that Shaw, like Shakespeare, is at his 
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best wherever he is not clear in thesis 
but rich in ideas, whether they advance 
or, better still, go around a point. The 
argument—and in the main, only the 
argument of Back to Methuselah stood 
out in the Guild touring production—is 
the When the 


argument stand out in full view Shaw 


skeleton. the bones of 


is not extraordinarily interesting, for 
there is, then, no mystery, no irony, no 
ambivalence. Is anybody really convinced 
that the 
shatt 


munitions magnate Under- 


has the right solution in Majo» 
Barbara, that Candida is a jewel among 
women (and if a jewel, for whom . . .7), 
that Joan had to be destroyed by the 
English and the Church because she was 
an unconscious nationalist and Protes- 
tant, that hell is pleasant and heaven 
arduous and that Don Juan would prefer 
the latter for Shaw’s reasons, and so on? 
And does anyone really care to be con- 
vinced so long as his mind and spirit 
have been well exercised by the greatest 
English prose writer since Jonathan 


The 


touring-company’s Back to Methuselah 


Swift? ultimate deficiency in the 


was that neither mind nor spirit: was 


sufficiently exercised; there was more 


science-fiction than Shaw in a version 


that would not allow Shaw to talk him- 
self into grace. Shaw must not be robbed 
of his by having his 


mystery tongue 


curbed, and I'd rather have his plays 


dull in stretches than thin as a whole. 
He will always be at his best when he 
allows himself to be (and when we 
allow him to be) rationally irrational, 
circuitously direct, and engrossed by 
both sides of an argument. It is indeed 
one major inadequacy of the text of 
Zack to Methuselah that he sees only 


one side of the question. 


Ill. 


It does not follow, however, that 
prolixity is a virtue in any other play- 


wright. Shaw could afford to be prolix 


15 


not only because he had much to say 
to his audiences, but because he could 
be intoxicated with the palaver of 
thought without falling into romantic 
platitude; and he could afford to be in- 
conclusive because he was naturally 
forceful. Not so Christopher Fry, who 
writing verse- 


the 


besides, by 
Shaw left 
liberty of prose to which he was able 


is hobbled, 


drama whereas himself 


to bring an easy rapidity usually attained 


by French, rather than English, prose 
writers. And Fry comes into question 
because one of the noble deeds of 


New York 
its production of his ten-vear-old Moses 


here 


the season’s theatre in was 
drama, The Firstborn. Much credit goes 
to Miss Katharine Cornell and her part- 
ner Roger L. Stevens for undertaking 
to present the play and for giving it so 
fine a production, with Anthony Quayle 
superb as Moses and Mildred Natwick 
immensely Moses’ 


Miriam. In The Firstborn, Christopher 


moving as sister, 


Fry wrote a thoughtful drama of con- 
flicting lovalties in times of crisis, and 
Miss 
Cornell's portrait of the sister of the 
Pharaoh Moses’ 


well as in the playing of several other 


the conflict was well realized in 


and foster-mother, as 


characters. But this poetic drama_ of 
liberation, potentially so meaningful for 
our own times, was only fitfully effective 
on the stage—and through no fault in 
the staging and the performances; I had 
not expected the work to be more effec- 
tive when I read the published play 
some years ago. 
It was possible to leave the theatre 


more stunned than stimulated, more 


One could have 
The 
and for everyone who had brought tal- 


elevated than. stirred. 


unbounded respect for Firstborn 


ent or interest to it. Except in the case 
of Miriam, however, we were hardly en- 
into a character without 


abled to get 


being bogged down in it. Nor could we 
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often observe an episode without feeling 
that it had to be there because the Bible 
refers to it rather than because it grew 
naturally out of the situation. When he 
composed The firstborn, Christopher 
Fry was still writing, in the main, as if 
he had been commissioned by the Can- 
terbury Cathedral Play Festival to sup- 
ply a reflective pageant-drama. His tal- 
ent is evident again and again, but he 
was not building a play so much as 
decorating a tale. His manner, which is 
unyieldingly stately, stands foremost; 
his matter when he adds his own mite 
to the Biblical core is mostly platitude, 
although the intention is apparently 
not to add thought so much as mood to 


the source material. 


Not long after this production, Yale’s 
School of Drama presented another 
poetic play with a Biblical background, 
the Archibald MacLeish Job-drama 
“J.B.” and the world premiere was re- 
ceived, in the main, with enthusiasm by 
Brooks Atkinson and others who went 
to New Haven to see Curtis Canfield’s 
vigorous production, with scenery by 
Oenslager, and an equally good press 
greeted the published text. 

Since the play is being restaged and 
somewhat rewritten for Broadway while 
it is being given by Yale at the Brussels 
Fair in Europe, I postpone comment. 
But about one difference between this 
work and Fry’s play there can be no 
mystery; MacLeish possessed the dynam- 
ics of the stage in the explosiveness of 
his writing while Fry was immersed in 
the slow, turbid flow of tired Victorian 
blank verse. About one other thing, too, 
there can be no secret whatsoever—the 
ultimate theatrical power of a play re- 
sides in its dramatic progression no mat- 
ter how imaginative the conception or 
poetic the atmosphere. One of the trou- 
bles with English poetic drama for the 
past sixty years has been an overabun- 
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dance of atmosphere; by comparison with 
the murk of modern poetic writing 
Sophoclean drama is crystalline and the 
most moody of Shakespearian pieces at 
least opalescent. Humor has helped to 
dispel mist in several of Mr. Fry's plays, 
A Phoenix Too Frequent, The Lady's 
Nat for Burning, and Venus Observed, 
but nothing has apparently enabled him 
to dispel wordiness and rhetoric except, 
so far as I recall, in the lovely but surely 
minor effort The Boy With a Cart. And 
this is unfortunate because a verse drama 
in our commercial theatre actually has 
to be twice as good to get half as far as 
Say, Darling, for example. I am puritan 
enough to feel miserable—if only for a 
few minutes—when I catch myself 
approving a vaudeville about the mak- 
ing of a musical, (Pajama Game, to be 
precise) such as Say, Darling while bog- 
gling at The Firstborn and other poetic 
dramas. I accuse myself of collusion in 
the murder of “high” art when I do so, 
but there can be little doubt that all of 
Say, Darling is on the stage while The 
Firstborn is mostly in a book. With 
David Wayne, Vivian Blaine, Robert 
Morse, and other hearty actors much 
more at ease with Richard Bissell’s high 
spirits and low language than even Miss 
Cornell was in Fry's quicksilver poetry, 
the production glided along amidst the 
familiar, even timeworn, facts and 
canards of show-business without any 
serious hitch. The results were not only 
entertaining but actually affectionate, 
though altogether on the surface of 
things. 

How to effectuate a marriage between 
surface and depth, and between simple 
dramatic movement and reflection, con- 
tinues to be a major problem of modern 
theatre, a problem that appears to have 
been less resistant to solution in some 
earlier periods of theatre history. And 
curiously it is not the depth or the 
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thought that is so hard to come by 
among literate playwrights as the sur- 
face and the movement. 

If Eugene Ionesco has already won a 
considerable reputation here and abroad 
with only a few short plays, it is not only 
because he has titillated a presumably 
wet-behind-the-ears Left Bank and 
Greenwich Village élite, but because in 
addition to expressing a mordant nega- 
tiveness dear to that élite, he does have 
surface and dramatic movement. It 
sometimes seems to me that he has little 
else, but that is an unfair deduction. It 
is fairer to say that he has translated his 
attitudes, regardless of our estimate of 
them (and mine is neither high nor 
low), completely into surface and move- 
ment. Ionesco’s qualities were once more 
evident to this commentator in the cas¢ 
of The Bald Soprano and Jack, or the 
Submission, produced spiritedly if not 
off-Broadway 


group at the Sullivan Street Playhouse 


always expertly by an 
in Greenwich Village. To criticize the 
production in detail would serve no 
purpose here, not would it help the 
hard-working and intelligent Greenwich 
Village performers, who will do better 
by Ionesco when they are on easier terms 
with his effervescent dramaturgy. Like 
most American actors and directors they 
need to take both sex and the comic 


world of domesticity less strenuously. 
would 


And perhaps the same_ thing 


apply to criticism of Jonesco; we are 


better playing him (if we know how— 
that is, if we perform him more on our 
toes than on our cocc yx) than in analyz- 
ing him. 

Much the same thing needs to be said, 
I believe, about The Visit, the high 
point of the latter part of the past sea- 
son which came to New York so late 
that it seemed like the piéce de resistance 
to which Broadway had been working 
itself up with such appetizers as Look 
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Back in and Williams’ Garden 
District. The Visit was of course a cli- 
max of sorts not only for the year 1958 


Angel 


but for the eighteen years since the 
Lunts appeared in Sherwood’s There 
Shall Be No Night. The great news on 
Broadway was that they were once more 
appearing in a play wholly worthy of 
their great and in no way diminished 
talent. Miss Fontanne’s feline playing 
of a vengeance-bent Mr. 
Lunt’s playing of a hunted man will 


virago and 
lone be remembered by those who have 
seen the superb Peter Brook production 
at the magnificent new Lunt-Fontanne 
theatre (formerly The Globe) recaptured 
from the punch-drunk movie industry. 

An attempt to describe the two per- 
since 
detail, 


formances is doomed to failure 


they are so full of significant 
from the swing of Miss Fontanne’s gait 
to the wearv slouch of Mr. Lunts’ stance, 
from the superior and fantatical gleam 
in her eyes to the glazed and fear-filmed 
look Mr. Lunt gives his erstwhile friends 
who are beginning to betray him. Here 
it is perhaps necessary only to add that 
Miss Fontanne is primarily a force and 
symbol while Mr. Lunt is an individual 
in the plav. The relentless multimil- 
lionaire heroine is all concentrated pur- 
pose while the man whose destruction 
she encompasses by systematically cor- 
rupting his fellow-citizens is humanly 
simple and defenseless. The drama pits 
frail humanity against the inhumanity 
of power. In The Visit only a small Swiss 
town, rather than a nation, is subverted, 
but the heroine’s conquest is a virtual 
summa of human history. First there is 
distress in the community, and its values 
are only slightly in jeopardy; they are 
still being asserted in defiance of eco- 
nomic insecurity and need. Then comes 
the individual who corrupts its will to 
decency with his (in this case, her) will 


to power. And finally, justice being 
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mocked and humanity flouted, human 
beings (here represented by one man) 
are killed—with some show of legality 
and morality. This is what happens in 
the play once the millionairess, only 
half-human now (so much of her body 
is made of plastic parts!) invades the 
sleepy community and goes into action. 
The fact that the motivation was origi- 
nally human enough, that the heroine 
had once been grievously wronged in 
this very town, matters little. Initial in- 
justice is compounded by her until she 
becomes evil personified and she infects 
a whole world. It is the all-but-dehuman- 
ized person and her dehumanization of 
others that causes our concern in this 
work by Friedrich Duerrenmatt, the 
Swiss author only lately discovered in 
America. 

Another interesting play by this 
author, Fools Are Passing By, was pro- 
duced earlier in the season by an off- 
Broadway group at the Jan Hus House, 
but remained there so briefly that most 
New Yorkers New Yorkers 
saw The Visit only through the Maurice 
Valency version, and students will want 
to compare the German original with 
the adaptation (now published by Ran- 
dom House) after that the 
original is the dourer, if not necessarily 
the better, play. For the present it is 
the playing version that should con- 


missed it. 


learning 


cern us because it aroused so much in- 
terest in New York, and that interest did 
not derive exclusively from the Lunts’ 
appearance in it. The play is engross- 
ing: I found it rather weightily Teu- 
tonic, but nonetheless absorbing—if 
not altogether as a play, certainly as a 
dramatic statement. It is bound to be 
least satisfactory when judged realisti- 
cally as a drama of persons. There is, 
however, little reason to do that when 
so many of the characters are stock and, 


above all, when the plot is developed 
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expressionistically with abrupt transi- 
tions, with transparent symbols such as 
the hunt for a black panther whose 
death parallels the fate of the hunted 
hero, and with more or less hallucina- 
tory scenes when the desperate quarry 
tries to take a train out of town. The 
technique of both the play and the pro- 
duction was indeed a salient factor in 
making the work seem so impressive, and 
I suppose it would be mere academi- 
cism to reflect that expressionism, after 
all, has been a familiar stage device for 
half a century. 


It is possible to conclude this piece 
with a second glance at expressionist 
theatricality, which was _ inevitably 
abundant in an excellent dramatization 
of chapters by Joyce which I would 
never have believed could be dramatized. 
The play in question is Ulysses in Night- 
town, conceived by Burgess Meredith 
(who also directed it brilliantly) and 
executed by Marjorie Barkentin as 
adapter under the guidance of the dis- 
tinguished Irish Padraic Colum. 
After an awkward beginning, the adap- 
tation proceeded delightfully, touching 


high points of comedy, pathos and fan- 


poet 


tasy with only one serious descent in 
Joyce’s overextended brothel scene. A 
cast headed by the vivacious prima-bal- 
lerina Belita executing 
choreography by Valerie Bettis and keep- 
ing the proceedings lively and_ vivid, 


excelled in 


while some particularly good performers 
(the handsome Pauline Flanagan as 
Molly Bloom, Robert Brown as Stephen 
Daedalus, and others too numerous too 
mention) advanced the story of Joyce's 
Ulysses to a climax in which Bloom and 
Stephen meet in the inferno of Dublin’s 
red-light district. Bloom’s lusts, his jeal- 
ousy concerning Molly (a portion of her 


last-chapter monologue is rendered su- 
perbly by the remarkably gifted Miss 
Flanagan), his defiance of antisemitism, 
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his dreams of greatness, and his grief 
for the loss of a son, as well as Stephen’s 
pride as an artist and anguish as the son 
refused to pray at his dying 
mother’s bedside—all this more 
(along with some very unsavory details) 


who 
and 


swirl upon the stage with expressionist 
fragmentariness and frenzy. 

Obviously, of course, it is not the 
frenzy but the human dimension, which 
always close to character- 
drama, that makes the theatricality of 
work of this kind truly rewarding. Much 


brings us 


of the life and theatricality that was most 
rewarding in this production came from 
that very considerable actor, clown, and 
mime Zero Mostel, who played BI .om. 
In his performance—and this is what 
made it so right for Ulysses in Night- 
town and so exemplary for theatre art 
in general—it was simply impossible to 
distinguish life 
what is patently theatre. Living and per- 
forming became one in his case, from 


between what is and 


his first appearance on the stage to his 
last as he stood guard over the drunken 


Stephen Daedalus against the whole 
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world, immensely dignified after having 
been grievously humiliated in the 
brothel from which they had both fled. 
And throughout the nadir of Bloom's 
situation it was impossible to differenti- 
ate between the planned comic pathos 
of a superb clown and the unplanned, 
hardly conscious, pathos of an ordinary 
human being. 


Since these and other dramatic values 
were altogether apparent in the produc- 
tion staged by Mr. Meredith at the 
downtown Rooftop Theatre for a 
promising new producing organization, 
Nighttown 
general 


Ulysses in surmounted im- 


pediments to comprehension 
produced by the stream-of-consciousness 
obscurities of Joyce. And paradoxically 
drama 


the communicated 


to the public most successfully when the 


production 


performance caught the pointed point- 
lessness of life 
was shown as the flotsam and jetsam of 


conversations or when 
fantasy in the mind of Joyce’s philistine 
but vastly human Bloom, who became 
also Mr. Mostel’s Bloom. 


A Difficult Decision 


The great discrimination of a dramatic critic is shown if he knows how to 
distinguish infallibly, in every case of satisfaction or dissatisfaction, what and 


how much of this is to be placed to the account of the poet or the actor. 
blame the actor for what is the fault of the poet is to injure both. 


To 
The actor 


loses heart, and the poet is made self-confident—Lessing, Dramatic Notes 
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AUTOMATION OR MECHANIZATION 


GEORGE T. HOWARD 


Great progress has been made in the 
field of automation since about 1945. 
Industry, particularly, has found that 
by supplementing manpower with ma- 
chines during these times of rapidly in- 
creasing labor costs it has often been 
able to increase production without in- 
creasing unit costs. In some cases unit 
costs have actually been lowered. The 
lamp bulb industry, for instance, is an 
excellent example. Man hours per lamp 
are very low, but as a result of lower 
selling prices sales have reached the 
point where far more people are em- 
ployed than were needed to make lamps 
by hand. Industry has of course had an 
incentive for their development of au- 
tomated the necessity for 
profit in order to exist. 

Numerous statements have been made 
that automation in the theatre, specific- 
ally in theatre lighting, would release 
manpower for more creative functions. 
We all agree with the basis for these 
statements, but I, at least, question the 


pre CESSES: 


method proposed. 

As industry knows, automation is the 
performance of tasks by devices other 
than human. The tasks performed in- 
clude not only the job itself, but the 
organization, scheduling, control, and 
completion of a process or product. Con- 


George T. Howard is a Specialist in Theatre 
Lighting for the General Electric Company. 
The above article is taken from a paper pre- 
sented to the AETA in December, 1956. 


sider for a moment what it would mean 
if complete automation were to be ap- 
plied in the theatre, more specifically 
to stage lighting. 

Complete automation in stage light- 
ing would result in a system to which 
the lighting director supplied informa- 
tion, either from punched cards, mag- 
netic tapes, or some other sort of mem- 
ory device; the system would consist of 
a decoder and an actuating device which 
would then control the entire perform- 
ance with no additional human aid re- 
quired. This means that the memory de- 
vice would have to contain the script of 
the play as well as cues. Otherwise, the 
play would have to be so_ perfectly 
timed that dialogue or action scheduled 
to occur at a specific time would occur 
at that time. What happens if an au- 
dience reaction is such that the actor 
must pause—savy, after a joke? The mem- 
ory device could contain a time delay of 
X seconds following a particular line 
before the next cue would begin. Or, 
the actor could be restricted in his 
presentation; so restricted that we would 
always have to repeat a given line at 
exactly 11 minutes 834 seconds after 
the beginning of the play because at 11 
minutes 914 seconds the lighting was 
going to change. This might sound a 
little ridiculous and, in fact, is in pres- 
However, this is es- 


ent day theatre. 


sentially what we see in daily motion 
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pictures and television. As a matter of 
fact, in these two areas complete auto- 
mation has a definite place, if as nothing 


more than an automatic scheduling de- 


vice. Precise, chronological presentation, 
however, is not what the theatre wants. 
Live theatre is still a communion of live 
actors and a live audience and both 
must be completely uninhibited to exer- 


cise their proper functions. 


In place of automation, I propose 
mechanization; the mechanical control, 
from at least one point, of all lighting 
functions. These include intensity, color, 
position, beam size, etc., for all of the 
lighting instruments and devices on the 
What 


that, instead of four men holding an A- 


stage. does this mean? It means 
ladder atop of which a man is adjusting 
a spotlight or changing a color, the 
movement of a lever or the twist of a 
dial will adjust the spotlight and change 
the color. Partial mechanization is quite 
common and at the mention of mechani- 


zation most people immediately think of 


a spotlight that can be adjusted with a 


“joy stick” or of automatic color chang- 
But 
mechanization. 


ers. this is only a small part of 


In addition to this, 
mechanized control of the “joy stick” 


and color changes are needed. 


This is really not new. The theatre 
has had mechanized control for much 
longer than most people realize. The 
first large example in the theatre was 
the switchboard or control 
board. In the ‘20's a preselective switch- 


the 


lighting 


board was developed permitting 
control in groups of certain predeter- 
mined circuits. Dimmers still had to be 
interlocked for a particular cue, but at 
least progress was made towards a more 
mechanized operation; one which made 
the job of the lighting director and spe- 
cifically the control board 
much simpler. This was not the limit 


contro] 


opel ator 


of mechanization with the 
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board, however. As it has evolved, we 
now have control boards on which we 
can completely preset a scene, both 
circuits and intensities. In some installa- 
tions the time interval over which a cue 
is to be executed can even be preset. But 
the optimum in control switchboards is 
still to be achieved. The optimum in a 
mechanized board is probably one which 
utilizes a card-punching machine or sim- 
ilar memory device. This flexible mem- 
ory system functions in place of the 
present panel. The result is a control 
board with an infinite number of pre- 
sets. Using a punched card system, each 
card or group of cards would contain 
information on every circuit on the 
switchboard. Before a large production 
we might punch 50, 60, 80 or 100 sets of 
with a different scene. As 
the cue approaches, the switchboard op- 


cards, each 
erator merely places the card in a slot 
in the switchboard control panel. When 
ready for the cue, he pushes one but- 
ton and the cue is executed. 


The “joy stick” has been referred to 
as a remote control device for a spot- 
light. Further refinements in this type of 
mechanization will be one of the most 
forward steps taken by the theatre in its 
controlled 
lighting units, however, will not involve 


history. Control of remotely 


the joy stick, except possibly as a sup- 
plementary manual control. Every piece 
of lighting equipment on the stage will 
eventually have mechanized controls 
that will give an operator complete con- 
trol of it: its movement, its intensity 
(which is already done with the switch- 
board), its beam size and shape, and 
its color. Control of these units will be 
from the mechanized control board. The 
punched card will contain not only in- 
formation on intensity changes of the 
light, but on all of the variables asso- 
ciated with the unit. It will contain in- 


formation to completely readjust the 
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unit if necessary. It is then possible to 
use one lighting unit for a number of 
scenes, each of which previously re- 
quired an individual unit with different 
color and different direction settings. 
Mechanization and more efficient use 
of lighting equipment will not result in 
a reduction in the amount of lighting 
equipment used on a stage. With mech- 
anization the theatre will find, as in- 
dustry has found with their production, 
that the use of lighting equipment will 
increase. With greater flexibility in 
lighting units and greater flexibility of 
control, there is more desire to use 
equipment. If a prognostication is in 
order: in the not toe distant future, the 
theatre will have one center 
from which all equipment, lighting, me- 
chanical, and otherwise, will be con- 
trolled by one operator who has pre- 
viously determined what will be done 
and recorded this in some sort of a 
data storage system which is merely fed 
to the control center at the proper time. 


control 


As mentioned earlier, automation and 
mechanization have had wide accept- 
ance in industry, the reason is profit. 
Why hasn’t mechanization been ac- 
cepted with open arms in the theatre? 


First, in the professional theatre pres- 
ent practice dictates a completely bare 
stage and loft when a production moves 
into a theatre, the production furnish- 
ing all lighting equipment. The initial 
cost of installing equipment in a the- 
atre, which must be borne by the owner 
or operator of the theatre, would be 
tremendous. Under the present system 
of booking theatres in New York, and 
with the shortage of theatres there, 
shows must often play extra weeks out- 
side New York until a theatre becomes 
available. As a result there is very little 
incentive for a theatre operator to in- 
stall additional equipment. He is mak- 
ing money and sees very little need to 
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spend a great deal on a capital invest- 
ment which he feels will bear him little 
additional return. This may be a little 
short sighted. In time theatre operators 
will come to realize what a completely 
mechanized stage could mean to them 
and to their customers, the producers. 

Secondly, what has held mechaniza- 
tion back in the educational theatre? I 
think the answer here is the same thing 
that caused mechanization in industry 
—money. In the case of the educational 
theatre, however, it is often the lack of 
money and the inability to demonstrate 
the benefits that could be gained by 
the added capital investment. 


What would happen if mechanization 
of the stage were to become common? 
It is fairly obvious what would happen 
in the professional theatre: show strik- 
ing time would be greatly reduced; pro- 
ducers would no longer have the rental 
expense of portable lighting equipment, 
although they would undoubtedly pay, 
included in the building rent, rental to 
the theatre owner; set up time for pro- 
duction, which can often keep the the- 
atre closed for a week or more, could 
be reduced in many cases to one or two 
days. Specifically, the day or more fre- 
quently required to aim the lighting 
units for a production would be almost 
eliminated and costs would be reduced 
accordingly. 


In the educational theatre the effects 
would be even more marked, for this is 
the area where manpower can truly be 
released for more creative activity. This 
could be applied to each production. 
Those who teach lighting assign a cer- 
tain project to a group of students. This 
may be the lighting, or layout and ex- 
ecution of lighting, for a given produc- 
tion. Frequently, with large classes, if 
for no other reason than that all stu- 
dents get experience, more than one 
student must be assigned to a given pro- 
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duction. This is inefficient use of man- 
power. As a matter of fact, it is more 
than inefficient use of manpower, for 
time usually does not permit all the 
students assigned to one play a chance 
to develop particular ideas they may 
have. If there is one outstanding indi- 
vidual in the group his suggestions will 
usually be adopted. With the equipment 
that exists today there is usually little 
else that can be done. The time neces- 
sary to light a given scene of a produc- 
tion is tremendous; not only the time in 
laying the lighting out on paper but 
the physical effort involved in aiming 
the equipment, making up the colors, 
and all the other operations which go 
into having a scene well lighted. With 
mechanized control, every student in 
the class would have a chance to light 
every scene of every show. Punch cards 
are cheap and all that has to be done 
after each student does a lighting lav- 
out for a give scene is to transfer this 
to a punch card, feed it into the cen- 
tral control system, and evervone can see 
the looks 
this young lighting designer. After hav- 
ing seen all of the ideas of all of the 
students, the 
can re-examine the work of any partic- 
is recorded 


how scene as conceived by 


the instructor and class 


ular individual, because it 


and because all that is involved in re- 
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aiming the lighting equipment is that 
a particular set of punch cards be re- 
the control center. With 
mechanized control equipment of this 
type we could truly teach stage light- 
ing in this country. Every individual 
would be given an opportunity to see 
what he could do. 


inserted in 


{Also important, is the record that is 
obtained. On the mechanized stage it 
is possible to make a composite of the 
best of everyone’s ideas. This is the place 
of mechanization in the theatre—spe- 
cifically, in the educational theatre. It 
will not allow us to train people by 
doing rather than seeing. We are going 
tremendous increase in the 
with mechanized 


see a 


number of 
equipment because in the professional 


stages 


area the added expense of mechanized 
equipment will very quickly be written 
off by other savings. In the educational 
field this same equipment will be nec- 
essary so that the student will have a 
knowledge of the devices he must use 
in the field. But the real gain will be 
the 
actually doing rather than merely see- 


learning through experience of 
ing something done. Mechanization re- 
leases manpower for more creative work. 
The boys who had to hold the ladder 


can now light the show. 


a 


LEE WATSON 


“If warm color is used from one side, cool 
color can be used from the other, just as the 
cool blue of daylight appears in the shadows 
caused by the warm rays from the sun.”! 


This is a Great Truth of stage light- 
ing. It appears in one of the standard 
texts. In modified form, it appears in 
the other standard in-print texts. This 
color theory is taught in our classrooms 
from coast to coast. Yet, fifteen years of 
practical experience in the field of stage 
lighting as teacher, author, and _ profes- 
sional lighting designer for network tele- 
vision and for Broadway firmly con- 
vinces me that this is indeed a Great 
Untruth. 

Let’s call this the Cool and Warm 
Theory. It is firmly grounded in the 
sound principles of light, shade, and 
color distributions common to nature 
and to our daily viewing situations. 
This approach to color distribution 
works with amazing success in still pho- 
tography or in any situation where the 
human figure remains in a stationary po- 
sition and is viewed from a fixed point. 
It is, however, completely wrong for the 


stage. 


Lee Watson has designed the lighting for some 
twenty Broadway productions in the past three 
years. Prior to that, he designed lighting for 
five years for CBS-TV network productions, 
co-authored the book Theatrical Lighting 
Practice with Joel Rubin, and has taught or 
lectured at Utah State College, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, and New York University. 

1 McCandless, Stanley, A Method of Light- 
ing the Stage. (New York, 1939), p. 51. 
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The actor upon the stage is never in 
a fixed position for any length of time. 
Modern actors play as many scenes 
turned toward the wings or with back 
to the audince as they play facing the 
audience. When two actors play a tense 
climactic scene facing each other, if the 
Cool and Warm approach is used, one’s 
face is a pale pink while the actor he 
converses with wears a cold blue or lav- 
ender face. Where is your realism? 
Where your added plasticity? Where is 
even common sense? 

Behind these actors is a setting. It is 
the product of a designer’s loving skill 
and hard work. Yet in more theatres 
than one cares to remember, you see 
tasteful pastel sets whose backwall is 
the color intended. One sidewall is an- 
other tonality entirely (lighted by the 
“cools from one side’) and the second 
sidewall still another color (lighted by 
the “warms from the opposite side’). 
How many of us give lip service to the 
Cool and Warm theory, yet long ago 
abandoned it in practice because of this 
very problem! 


There is one more objection to this 
theory. Its proponents claim that the 
Cool and Warm color approach makes 
the actor’s face more readily visible to 
the far reaches of the audience through 
increased contrast and plasticity. It does 
exactly the opposite! It takes away from 
the actor his most important asset, 
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namely, absolutely evenly illuminated, 
brightly lighted mobile facial features 
with which to convey his characteriza- 
tion to every seat from any position on 
stage or while in motion. The only func- 
tion of lighting for the actor’s face is a 
simple one: make his features clearly 
Plasticity and 


visible to the audience! 


third-dimensionality are valid and im- 
portant functions of lighting. But it is 
the actor’s body which should be given 
an added illusion of roundness, depth 
Leave his face alone. 


and dimension. 


Let him act with it. 


It is for these reasons that the Cool 
and Warm theory, if followed unimag- 
harmful 


inatively, becomes a concep- 


tion: (1) it results in distortion of the 


actor's biggest asset, facial mobility 
clearly seen, (2) it turns the setting walls 
three separate colors, and (3) it fails to 
solve the problem of lighting an actor 
constantly in motion. 


The 


first may be called the “color wash” ap- 


There are several alternatives. 
proach. Each area of the stage is illum- 
inated by instruments containing warm 
color media from both sides and a dupli- 
cate set of instruments with cool color 
media from both sides (a total of four 
instruments per area, minimum). Thus 
an actor standing downstage center is 
illuminated by two warm units mounted 
in the auditorium ceiling ports or on 
the 
usual 45 degree angle) and (probably) 
the first 
pipe. This coverage is duplicated with 


the balcony front (separated by 


by two more warm units on 
an equal number of units in cool colors. 
Thus his face is evenly illuminated for 
any direction he faces. The warm cir- 
cuit can be “played off” against the cool 
circuit by dimmers. For a 
night scene, only the cools need be “full 
up.” For a bright comedy scene, the 


warms can be “full.” If the resultant 


means of 


color is too “pretty pink,” the cools can 
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be added, both for more intensity and 
better An_ infinite 
variety of subtle color shadings thus be- 
comes at all times available to fit the 
mood of the scene and to “paint the 
So much for the 


color mixture. 


author’s intentions.” 
frontal illumination of the actor’s face. 
The second part of “color wash” con- 
cerns methods for adding plasticity and 


roundness to the actor’s body. 


Additional instruments should cover 
the actor downstage center from either 
of the following mounting positions: (1) 
from the downstage wings immediately 
upstage of the curtain, i.e., side light- 
ing, or (2) from pipes of lights above and 
behind the actor’s head, upstage of him, 
silhouette light- 
These units should be colored in 


i.e., back lighting or 
ing. 
strongly saturated colors (medium vi- 
olets, middle blues, middle pinks or 
ambers). They will add plasticity, actor- 
scenery separation, and modeling of the 
thickness of the human figure in space 
without affecting control of light on the 
actor’s face. If side lights on booms (also 
called towers or tormentor pipes) are 


mounted high on the vertical pipe (from 


first pipe trim on down), the angle of 
throw is such that the beam of light will 
fall mostly on the stage floor and on the 


actor, but not upon the sidewalls of the 
set. the sidewalls, 
they are not the major center of audi- 


Even if it does hit 
ence attention or the major area in the 
audience’s field of vision. The same color 
should be used from both side wings 
(right and left) and controlled by a 
single dimmer. This prevents opposite 
sidewalls of differing colors. Back light, 
of course, does not fall upon the scenery 
at all, only upon the actor’s head and 
shoulders and the stage floor. This cre- 
ates a color contrast which furthers the 
illusion of depth better than any other 
solution. Back lighting cannot, of course, 
be used with a set which has a ceiling. 
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However, the present trend in set de- 
sign is decisively away from the box 
interior. Most modern interior settings 
are turned into an open set (for ex- 
ample; Bus Stop, Death of a Salesman, 
The Diary of Anne Frank). 


There is a second approach to color 
design concepts which falls somewhere 
between the “color wash” and the Cool 
and Warm theory. Keep your ceiling 
ports or balcony front units in a warm 
setup for each area and a cool setup for 
each area (also first pipe units); keep 
strong contrasting colors in the side 
lights and back lights; add side cross- 
lighting from auditorium spotlights 
mounted either in side loge boxes or in 
ports within the sidewalls of the audi- 
torium. These auditorium cross-lights 
can then be colored with cools (through- 
out) from one side and with warms 
(throughout) from the opposite sidewall 
of the auditorium. These units, wsed in 
conjunction with your normal auditor- 
ium front lights re-introduce the effect 
of sunlight or moonlight from a sup- 
posed motivating source on one side of 
the stage. They are not strong enough, 
however, to interfere with adequate 
facial lighting. These units also should 
be mounted high on the walls so that 
they throw very little light on the side- 
walls of the set. A sharp or steep angle 
of throw from near the ceiling illumi- 
nates the actor with a minimum spill on 
the set. In any typical situation on 
Broadway, both warm and cool units 
are used on each auditorium side mount- 
ing position and controlled on separate 
dimmers for the maximum flexibility. It 
thus becomes possible to superimpose 
strong cools from one side and match 
them with dimmer cools from the op- 
posite side for a given scene, then 
reverse the whole setup for the next 
scene with strong warms from the op- 
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posite side matched by dim warms from 
the other. 


COLOR SELECTION 

The question of where various colors 
are used is only half of the total prob- 
lem. The other half is the question of 
what colors are used. Either fear, in- 
experience, or laziness has bred an in- 
creasing tendency in most of us to use 
only pale pastel color media for those 
instruments illuminating the actor. Mc- 
Candless says: 

“It is obvious that except for spectacular ef- 
fects the color used in the acting area light 
should be just off white—a warm or cool tint, 
rather than a pure color.”2 


I strongly disagree with this philosophy. 
Let me cite a specific example. The 
Diary of Anne Frank was lighted with a 
balcony rail which consisted entirely of 
units colored in deep pink, heavy 
golden amber and a strong middle blue. 
None of these saturated colors were 
ever used alone. By blending a mixture 
of varying proportions of each color cir- 
cuit with dimmers, rich pastel tints were 
produced which could never be achieved 
from pale pink, straw or daylight blue. 
It became possible to change the to- 
nality of each room of the setting. Rooms 
were made subtly colder for some scenes 
when the emotional content so indicated 
and glowed with a pink-gold warmth 
when young Anne first discovered 
adolescent love. Adjacent to the tiny 
room in which Anne played out her 
first and only romance, the room of the 
disapproving parents assumed a muted 
cooler tonality. Diary is highly realistic. 
Yet by mixing the saturated colors which 
illuminated the actors, we achieved the 
tonalities of Flemish painting and rein- 
forced the moment-to-moment moods of 
the play. At command we could produce 
a pastel near-white as pale as that ob- 


2 Op. cit., p. 51. 
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tainable with any less saturated color 
media. 

We lighting designers have too often 
tied our own hands and placed severe 
limitations upon the range of emotional 
interpretation available by sticking 
strictly to lavender, pale blue, straw, 
pale pink and bastard amber for the 
acting area. saturated colors, 
when used on actors, must be used in 
the proper The secret 


lies in mixing in varying proportions. 


Strong 
combinations. 


Opposites can be played off against each 
other toward neutrality for a_ highly 
realistic play. The resulting neutrality 
possesses more richness and more variety 
than any color obtained through the 
use of a single pastel color media. 


CoLor CONTRAST 

One of the most important elements 
of light color design is the fullest use of 
color contrast principles. Long scenes in 
O'Neill's A Moon For the Misbegotten 
on Broadway were played in a_ pale 
blue-green light covering the actors. 
Used alone, it would have been object- 
ionable. the shack facade 
above the actors’ heads was illuminated 
with a deep, rich blue-green which (by 
contrast of adjacent areas in the visual 
field) made the pale blue-green covering 
the actors very effective as moonlight, 
yet bright enough so that faces were 
distinctly visible. The entire stage at the 
New York City Opera Company’s re- 
cent revival of Lost in the Stars was 
back lighted in vivid blues and _ blue- 
greens which changed tonality with the 
cyclorama. Numerous vignette scenes 
were played in vivid pools of medium 
amber to denote the locales. 
Not only did the amber become more 
meaningful and vital because it ap- 
peared completely surrounded by blue- 
green (complementary), but the amber 
was more suitable for the skins of the 


Howey er, 


various 
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predominantly Negro cast. The sudden 
switch to a bluod red sky during the 
final moment of A View from the 
Bridge made the death scene which was 
played in a shaft of deep turquoise blue 
light much more exciting. Lighting de- 
signers should always remember that 
any color is intensified if a contrasting 
color is present for visual comparison. 
Nothing is duller than a stage bathed in 
a pastel monotone, unchanging and un- 
relieved during a lengthy evening in 
the theatre. Even the most realistic play 
can support some use of color contrast 
principles in lighting. 


CyCLORAMA LIGHTING 

One final area of lighting design de- 
serves re-examination. This is the ques- 
tion of illuminating cycloramas. The 
typical approach in this country involves 
rows of striplights at the base of the cyc 
on the stage floor (usually jammed up 
against the cyc due to lack of adequate 
stage depth) and batteries of striplights 
or floodlights on overhead pipes at the 


top (also entirely too close to the sur- 
face of the cyc because of limited clear 
flying space). In the first place, this is 
very inefficient. It entails numerous in- 
struments and extensive dimmer control 
power consumption. The 


and heavy 
result is glance-lighting of the cyc sur- 
face. We all know that the angle of in- 
cidence of light is equal to the angle 
of reflection. The major portion of the 
illumination from floor strips is reflected 
off of the cyc surface up into the flies. 
The majority of the illumination from 
units at the top of the cyc is reflected 
onto the stage floor. Very little useable 
illumination (from the total flux em- 
ployed) actually is reflected in the di- 
rection of the audience. Very little ever 
reaches their eyes. Glance-lighting also 
grossly emphasizes any wrinkles in a 
stretched cyc (how many theatres have 
plaster domes?) 
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For many years we have ignored the 
German theatrical practice of front- 
lighting the cyclorama. We have protest- 
ed that our cramped theatres do not al- 
low clear fly space or sufficient depth for 
cyc lights to be any appreciable distance 
away from the cyc. The recent advent of 
reflector and projector lamps. (Rand 
PAR units) negates this. For an open 
exterior (a structure on stage in front of 
a full cyc) a maximum of twenty-four 
reflector floods (in three color circuits 
of eight lamps each) mounted on the 
upstage side of the flats in swivel sockets 
and individually focused for even cover- 
age have been sufficient for brightly il- 
luminating the largest of Broadway 
cycloramas. The reason is simple: the 
maximum illumination is reflected from 
the surface of the cyc back to the audi- 
ence and is neither lost in the flies nor 
on the stage floor. Very few units suf- 
fice to do a big job. They are easy to 
mount and can be put up from the stage 
floor on a step ladder. They are acces- 
sible for re-lamping and re-coloring and 
have the added advantage of filling in 
all wrinkles. It is the same principle 
used in lighting ageing actors: a strong 
low front light fills in the depth of the 
wrinkles. This solution was used (and 
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still is in use for the road company) for 
The Diary of Anne Frank. 


The following may be said as a sum- 
mary: (1) we must never be unwilling to 
re-examine the basic theory of the text 
and of the classroom, nor fear to discard 
basic tenets; (2) color in lighting is al- 
ways a tool which serves as a means to- 
ward a design objective and never 
should be used for its own sake as a 
flashy trick element, however beauti- 
ful; (3) any color design concept must 
mesh with the scenic designer’s efforts, 
the costumes, the concept of the di- 
rector, and, above all, with the emotion- 
al content of the plav. Too often we 
have all followed the accepted road of 
pale pastel stages, cycloramas conven- 
tionally illuminated, given only lip 
service to color contrast principles but 
rarely put them into practice and have 
hesitated to experiment with strongly 
saturated color media. The exercise of 
a little courage, a lot of experimen- 
tation, and some imagination again leads 
us toward “painting with light” in the 
theatre. This, combined with taste, will 
subtly create moods which ebb and 
flow as do the emotions presented by the 


playwright. 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR ARENA THEATRE 


DALLAS S. WILLIAMS* 


This annotated bibliography for play 
production in the arena theatre was pre- 
pared by the AETA Project Committee 
on Stage Movement. The majority of 
the articles deal chiefly with suggestions 
for solving the problems of lighting, 
scenery, properties, makeup, costumes, 
and sound; there is a striking absence of 
references to stage movement and com- 
position. The research studies listed in 
the bibliography are confined primarily 
to surveys of the history, development, 


and quantity of arena staging, or to 


problems associated with the staging of 


specific plays. Only slight mention of 
books de- 
voted to play production and direction. 

It is hoped that this bibliography will 
serve not only as a market place for the 


arena theatre was found in 


exchange of production notes, but will 

also encourage increased extensive and 

intensive research in arena theatre. 
ARTICLES 

Nikolai. “The Designer in the The- 

atre,” Theatre Arts, XX (September, 1936), 

700-717. Explains Akimov’s theories and ideals 


Akimov, 


of stage designing with excellent comments 
upon the Russian theatre’s bold experimenta- 


Dallas §. Williams is director of the theatre at 
the University of Nebraska. 

*For the AETA Stage Movement Project. 
Other members of the committee who helped in 
compiling the bibliography are: Gertrude G. 
Bunzel, University of Richmond; G. Dean 
Goodsell, Hollins College; John Gunnell, 
Stephens College; Juana de Laban, Baylor Uni- 
versity; Margaret Servine, University of Ne- 
braska; Helen V. Steer, Howard College. 


tion with playing areas, including the arena 
area. Includes illustrations and diagrams. 

Andrews, ‘John. “Arena Theatre; A Report of 
an Experiment in Theatre Art,” 
Education, London (May-June, 1951), 1-XNiv. 


Theatre in 


Discusses the educational use of central stag- 
ing. 
Theatre,” Recreation, 


\ financial report 


Anonymous “Arena 
XLV (October. 
of the operation of the Tufts College arena 


1951), 283 


during its 1951 season 
——— “Attempt to Create a Stageless Theatre,” 
LXIX 
660. Describes the efforts of the Expressionists 


Current Opinion, November, 1920), 
in Germany to focus attention on the pri- 
mary element of good theatre, the actor, and 
to eliminate extraneous staging details. 

ANTA Newsletter 


Comments upon the 


—— “Central Staging,” 


December 15, 19438), 1. 
merits of arena staging and is supplemented 
of operating arenas 
throughout the nation in 1948. 
——— “Central Staging,”” Theatre Arts, XXVI 
July, 1942), 474-475. Description of the trial 
and error growth of the King-Coit Children’s 
Theatre in New York and the Tent Players of 
their summer productions using 


by a list of addresses 


December, 


Idaho in 
arena 

Invasion of the Amphithe- 
atre,” Literature, L (March, 1911), 
311-313. A review of the Reinhardt staging 
of Oedipus in Berlin. Mentions stage move- 


“Drama's 


Current 


ment, gestures and voice in a large room or 
arena. 

“Enlarging the Circle,” Theatre Arts, 
XXXVI (December, 1952), 81. Public notice 
of the establishment of a new operating 
arena in Philadelphia by the 'Circle-in-the- 
Square theatre of New York City. 


—— “In the Round,” Newsweek, XXV_ (May 


1, 1950), 71. Describes the star-stock companies 
which operate in Don Gibson's arena theatres 
in Atlanta, Georgia and Jacksonville, Florida. 
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“Old Play in Manhattan,” Time, LV 
(June 12, 1950), 57. A review of George Kelly's 
The Show Off, a Broadway arena production. 
Article notes the novelty of arena, but com- 
ments: “The illusion of life is quite . . 
strong . . . what is diminished is the illusion 
of the theatre.” 

“Round and Round,” Theatre Arts, 
XXXII (Summer, 1948), 58. Deals with the 
potential of arena for imaginative directors. 
Photographs. 

“Penthouse Theatre, University of 
Washington,” Theatre Aris, XXV_ (March, 
1941), 246. Contains a floor plan, pictures 
and a short history of Glenn Hughes’ arena 
theatre at the University of Washington. 

“Theatre-in-the-Round,” Architectural 
Forum, XCIII (September, 1950), 130-133. 
Architectural description of an arena. 

World Theatre, I 
Specific details concerning composition and 
movement, lighting and acting techinques in 
the arena are discussed together with a brief 
resumé of contemporary operating arenas. 


(January, 1951), 21-25. 


“The Tributary Theatre,” Theatre Arts, 
XVIII (July, 1934), 561-563. Brief comments 
upon widely differing local theatres and their 
programs with slight mention of arena 
production. 

“University of Texas Drama _ Depart- 
ment,” Theatre Arts, XXV (January, 1941), 
74. Diagram and short description of the 
arena theatre at the University of Texas. 


Atkinson, Brooks. “Arena Theatre,” New York 


Times, Sec. 2 (May 1, 1949), p- 1. A touring 
critic finds many advantages in arena staging 
and hopes for further arena development. 
There is a short history of arena productien. 
“Arena Theatre,” New York Times, 
Sec. 2 (June 11, 1950), p. 1. Greets arrival of 
the arena to Broadway with delight. Mention 
of previous successes. 
Balch, Marston. “Intimacy Is Good Theatre,” 
Players Magazine, XXIV-XXV_ (February, 
1949), 104. Lauds arena intimacy as inducive 
to good acting. 
Bayley, Charles, Jr. “The Circus,” Theatre: Arts, 
XV (August, 1931), 655-699. A history of the 
Barnum and Bailey and Ringling Brothers 
circuses with references to specific perform- 
ances and techniques under the big-top using 
“arena staging” in the circus ring. 
Bel Geddes, Norman. “Design for a New King 
of Theatre,’ New York Times Magazine, 
(November, 1947), 24-25. A description of Bel 


—— “Flexible 
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Geddes’ plan for a theatre to house all stage 
structures including arena. 
Theatre,” Theatre Arts, 


XXXII (June-July, 1948), 48-49. A plea for a 
new type of flexible theatre for proscenium 
and non-proscenium productions. Scale model 


and diagrams reveal some _ startling con- 


struction ideas. 


Beyer, W. H. “The State of Theatre,” School 


and Society, LXXII (September 16, 1950), 182. 
A review of the Broadway arena production of 
Julius Caesar, at the Edison Hotel. There 
are some general comments upon tragedy in 
arena, movement in arena and _ actor-audi- 


ence relationships. 


Bohn, John Y. “Central Staging and Repertory,” 


Players Magazine, XXVI (January, 1950), 81. 
Contains a report on the establishment of a 
roof-top arena with helpful comments on 
management and performance policy. 


Brown, Gilmer. “Confidential Theatre,” Na- 


tional Theatre Bulletin, VII 
(August, 1945). Brown, creator of the Playbox, 


Conference 


an arena operated in conjunction with the 
Pasadena Playhouse, discusses the physical 
characteristics of arenas, lighting, staging, 
acting, plays and actor-audience relationships. 


Brown, John Mason. “Seeing Things—in the 


Round,” Saturday Review of Literature, 
XXXI (April 3, 1948), 4. Points to the de- 
mands in arena for truthful, sincere acting 
with high concentration necessary to maintain 


the illusion of the theatre. 


Butterworth, Bette. “Theatre in the Round 


We Go,” Recreation, XLVII (June, 1954), 
342-343. Suggests use in creative dramatics of 
informal arena techniques for children’s the- 
atres and playgrounds. 


Cheney, Sheldon. “Hermann Rosse’s Stage De- 


sign,” Theatre Arts, V (April, 1921), 148-155. 
A review and evaluation of the unique 
scenery designed by Hermann Rosse, notable 
of which was “transparent” scenery for the 
arena, lighted from inside, which the audi- 
ence sat around and looked into. One sketch 
of the proposed technique is included. 


Cole, Wendell. “Flexible Staging,” Players Maga- 


zine (February, 1949), 102-103. Expounds the 
virtues of ‘flexible staging,” i.e. use of a large 
room with a variety of platforms and levels 
for the acting areas and movable seats for the 
audience. Such staging offers limitless op- 
portunities to an imaginative director. 


Currie, Fergus. “Arena Staging on a Shoestring,” 


Speech Teacher, V (November, 1956). Dis- 
cusses the problems of selection and adaption, 
technical problems of location and seating, 
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and the orientation of directing and acting 
techniques in the arena. 

Dietrich, John. “Dramatic Activity in American 
Colleges,” Quarterly Journal of Speech (April, 
1948), 183-190. A survey of college dramatic 
activity for 1946-47 with mention of twelve 
arenas operating in larger colleges. 

Downing, R. “Around I Wrote; Turning out a 
Play for Successful Arena Production,” The- 
atre Arts, XXXVII (September, 1954), 64-65. 
Benefits to the playwright to be derived from 
writing and producing in the arena are dis- 
cussed in light of personal experience by the 
author 

— “‘Round’ Plays,"” New York Times, Sec. 
2 (May 3, 1953), p. 1. A plea for a steady 
flow of new plays written especially for the 
arena with the contention that arena offers 
vast opportunities for experimentation. 

Egolf, Clem. “Making the Theatre Go Round” 
(In Beckhard, Richard, and Effrat, John.) 
Blueprint for Summer Theatre. 1951 Supple- 
ment. New York, John Richard Press, 1951, 
pp. 5-6. Concerned with the physical aspects 
of the arena theatre, in particular regard to 
summer theatres. Equipment, dressing rooms 
box office, size, location, seating capacity, lay- 
out and lighting are considered. Special at- 
tention given to using tents 

Eliot, Samuel A. Jr. “Le Theatre du Vieux 

Colombier,” Theatre Arts, WI (January, 
1919), 25-29. A description of the apron stage 

with horseshoe seating used by the French 

company 

‘ustis, Morton. “A Universal Theatre: Frederick 


Kiesler’s All-Purpose Community Playhouse,” 
Theatre Arts, XVII (June, 1933), 447-457 
Diagrams and detailed drawings illuminate 
this plan for a combination proscenium- 
arena stage with movable seats. Kiesler elim- 
inates fly space with elongated wings which 
enable maximum jacknifing of scenery 

Felton, Norman. “Arena Theatre at Saginaw,” 
Theatre Arts, XXVIII (July, 1944), 41-49. A 
description and diagram of the arena produc- 
tion of Green Grow the Lilacs at Saginaw. 

“Arena Theatre Method for Producing 
a Play,” National Theatre Conference Bul- 
letin, VI (April, 1944), 17-19. 

Franklin, Rebecca. ““The Newest Theatre Is the 
Oldest,” New York Times Magazine (June 
11, 1950), 22-23. Lists the advantages of arena 
theatre with comments upon acting, make- 
up, costumes, the history and the future of 
the arena. 

Freedley, George. “Arena Round the Country,” 

Theatre Arts, XXXIII (March, 1949), 64-65. A 
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short history and description of operating 
arenas in California, Massachusetts, Ohio, 
Florida, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Texas 
and other states during the 1949 season. 
——— “Central Staging,” Theatre Arts, XX XIII 
March, 1949), 60-61. Short history and 
description of arena staging techniques with 
the author's evaluation of the merits of each 


technique. 

Freedley, Vinton. “Broadway to Dallas,” The- 
atre Arts, XXXIII (March, 1949), 63-64. Dis- 
cusses arena potential with a brief mention of 
Margo Jones’ success. Laments the inadequate 
grasp of the potential for arena staging by 


Broadway. 

Freud, Ralph. “Central Staging is Really Old 
Stuff,” Players Magazine, XXV_ (December, 
1948), 52-53. Stresses the need for imagina- 


9 


tive arena productions with the accent on 


flexibility. 

Funke, Lewis. “News and Gossip Gathered 
Along the Rialto,” New York Times, Sec. 2 
June 4, 1950), p. 1. A brief comment on the 
successful arena production of Kelly’s The 
Show Off in an off-Broadway production. 

Gassner, John. “Mere Novelty Won't Do,” The- 


atre Arts, XXXVI (December, 1952), 61-64. 7 
Discussion of plays, directing, acting, staging, = 
and potential for arena in off-Broadway i 
productions. 


Gelb, Arthur. “Arena on Broadway,” New York 
Times, Sec. 2 (May 28, 1950). An optimistic 


preview of Broadway productions in arena by 
David Heilweil and Derrick Lynn-Thomas 
in their attempt to establish a paving arena. 
Gibson, Don. “The Penthouse Theatres,” The- 
atre Arts, XXXIV (October, 1950), 53-54. A 
short history of arena and a plea for the 


continuance of arena productions. 

Ginsburg, Ralph. ‘Washington Arena,” Theatre 
Arts, XXXVII (June, 1953), 30-31. Comments 
upon techniques of central staging, scenery, 


casting, audiences and a history of the 
Washington Arena in Washington, D. C. 

Golden, Joseph. “Draw a Magic Circle,” 
Players Magazine, XXIX (May, 1953), 176-177. 
Tells of an experiment in Children’s Theatre 
using arena staging at Tufts College in 
Massachusetts. 


Green, Harriet L. “Gilmor Brown's Playbox,” 
Theatre Arts, XIX (July, 1935), 513-517. 
Description of the functioning of Gilmor 
Brown’s Playzox and a discussion of arena 
ideals. 

Greenberg, Edward M. and Rubin, Joel E. 
“Production Aspects of the Music Circus,” 
Educational Theatre Journal, IV (March, 
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details on 
scenery and 


1952), Contains specific 
movement, staging, lighting, 

composition in the arena. 
Griffin, Alice. “Arena Expansion,” Theatre Arts, 
XXXIX (November, 1955), 81. Outline of 


plans for expansion at the Washington, D. C. 


professional arena. 

“Arena Anniversaries,’ Theatre Arts, 
XXXVIII_ (November, 1954). 83. Describes the 
operation of the Rochester, N. Y. Arena Stage 
and the Washington, D. C. Arena Theatre 
and their respective seasons of 1953-54. 

Gurian, Manning. “It Still Takes Economics,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXIV (October, 1950), 52-53. 
Discussion of the profitable management of 
an arena theatre. 

Halstead, William P. “Broadway Gets an Arena 
Stage,” Educational Theatre Journal (March, 
1950), 235-238. Contains brief comments upon 
arena movement and composition and play 
selection for the arena. Summary of critical 
comments on the first few productions at 
the arena theatre in the Ballroom of the 
Edison Hotel. 

Hatch, Robert. 
the Round,” 
(June 19, 
arena productions in the Hotel Edison, New 
York City. Special emphasis on the production 
of The Show Off. 

Hewes, Henry. “Phaedra and the Lion,” Satur- 
day Review, XXXVII (June 5, 1954), 25-26. 
A criticism and review of a production given 
at Washington Arena with comments upon 
the achievements of this professional arena. 

Hogan, Michael. “Drama Every Week of the 
Year at University of Washington,” Players 
Magazine, XIX (January, 1943), 16-19. Several 
pictures and one floor plan of the Penthouse 
Theatre at the University of Washington and 
a brief explanation of the season. 

Hotson, Leslie. “Shakespeare’s Arena,” Atlantic 
Monthly, CXCII 1954), 62-66. 
Attempts to describe Shakespearean 
presentations utilizing a stage placed in the 
center of a hall with spectators on all sides. 

Hudelson, Doug. “Theatres at War,’ Players 
Magazine, XX (February, 1944), 6. Comments 
upon the advantages of arena and describes 


“New York’s First Theatre in 
The New Republic, CXXII 
1950), 21. A general criticism of 


(February, 
court 


the rise of American interest in arena. 

Hughes, Glenn. “Arena Theatre,” Theatre Time, 
I (Winter, 1949), A brief history of 
arena stage, from the Greek festivals to the 
present time, with emphasis on the Pent- 


21-24. 


house Theatre in Seattle. 
Theatre 
A report 


— “Clubs in the Arena Theatre,” 
Aris, XXXIV (October, 1950), 51-52. 
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on the success of the University of Wash- 
ington’s Penthouse Arena and its arrange- 
ments with clubs and organizations for ticket 
sales. 

“Penthouse Production in the High 
School,” Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXXV 
(December, 1949). 456-463. The problems en- 
countered in building an arena in a poorly 
equipped high subsequent 
production details are outlined. 

“Rhapsody on the Arena Theatre,” 
National Theatre Bulletin, VII 
(May, 1945), 9-13. This report on the Pent- 
house Theatre at the University of Washing- 


school and 


Conference 


ton outlines its success with modern comedies 

and offers hope for further development of 

other dramaturgical forms in arena and the 
expansion of arenas throughout the country. 

—— “University of Washington,” Theatre 
Aris, XXXIV (April, 1950), 53. A description 
of the program at the University of Washing- 
ton with mention of its arena. 

Jennings, Blandford. “Central Staging,” The 
Bulletin of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, XXXIII 

many 


(Decem- 

ber, 1949), 145-149. Discusses arena 

staging problems, particularly space require- 

ments, seating, lighting, scenery, play 
selection, direction and stage movement. 

—— “Penthouse Plays Are Easy,” Wisconsin 
Idea Theatre Quarterly, II (February, 1948), 
1. Comments on movement, composition and 
action in the arena. 

John, Mary. “Barn-Raising Spirit Produces an 

Theatre Arts, XXXIX 

A detailed description 
of the establishing and successful manage- 
ment of the Fredrich C. Miller Theatre at 
Milwaukee, operating with a resident compa- 
ny-visiting star system. 

Jones, Margo. “Doing What Comes Naturally,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXIII (June, 1949), 55-56. 
Comments on the adaptability of Shakespeare's 


Arena-Type Theatre,” 


(March, 1955), 77-89. 


plays to central staging. 

“Four Sides to Everything,” Theatre 
Arts, XXXVI (July, 1952), 78-79. Discussion 
of the artistic virtues of arena acting and di- 
recting problems, types of plays for arena 
and intimacy in arena. 
“Theatre-in-the-Round,” Players Maga- 
XXV_ (December, 1948), 53. Expounds 
the virtues of arena, particularly the intimacy 
and the demand for honest acting in so con- 
Comments play 


zine, 


fined playing space. 
selection for arena. 
———- ‘‘Theatre-in-the-Round Over America,” 


World Theatre, I (January, 1951), 21-24. A 
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plea for new and vigorous theatres in America, 
with central staging seen as the answer to 
the problem. Brief outline of the main points 
to be considered when establishing an arena 
theatre. Good background article. 

Jones, Paul. “Playhouse in the Sky,” New York 
Times, Sec. 2 (March 12, 1950), p. 3. De- 
scribes the successful operation of Don Gib- 
son’s Penthouse Theatre in Atlanta, Georgia. 

Klotea, Edgar, L. “Round, Square or Oval,” 
Players Magazine, XXIX_ (February, 1955), 
100. Compares circle, rectangular, and oval 
staging and contends that oval is the most 
flexible for it lends itself to better com- 
position and stimulates more imaginative 
direction. 

Koch, Fred Jr. “The Arena Formula in Miami,” 
Players Magazine, XXV_ (January, 1949), 77- 
-8, 86. A brief history of the Ring Theatre 
in Miami, Florida, and its functioning as a 
popular paying arena 

—__—— “Flexible Ring Theatre,” Theatre Arts, 
XXXV_ (Mav, 1951). 47. Comments on and 
shows an architect’s sketch of the Ring The- 
atre at the University of Miami which may 


utilize proscenium arena or horseshoe staging. 


auterer, Arcl Speculations of the Value ot 

Modern Theatre Forms,” National Theatre 

Conference Bulletin, XI (December, 1949), 11- 

18. Realistically faces the disadvantages of 

arena and its limitations. Relates the changes 

in the American theatre to contemporary 
periods of economic development 

Leone, Leonard. “Center Staging for Operas,” 
Players Magazine, XXVIII (April, 1951), 148- 
149. Recommendations concerning — staging, 
orchestra, lighting and composition for opera 
productions in arena 

Lewis, Llovd. “The New Theatre,” Theatre 
Arts, XXXIII (July, 1949), 33-34. Notes the 
general architectural features of Frank Lloyd 
Wright's proposed arena theatre with unique 
features of seating, plaving space and wing 
space. This is particularly notable because 
Wright recognized the value of arena staging. 

Marans, Gerald G. “In Defense of Arena Stag- 
ing,” National Theatre Conference Bulletin 
June, 1950), 35-37- A stimulating discussion 
of the arena theatre as an effective medium 
for the production of a play. 

McBride. Robert. “Commercial Center Staging 
in Atlanta,” Players Magazine, XXVI_ (Febru- 
ary, 1950), 100-101. Contains a description of 
the operation of the Penthouse I heatre, 
Atlanta, Georgia, and its successful star- 
resident company. 

McCleary, Albert. “An Invitation to Action,” 
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Theatre Arts, XXXIV (October, 1950), 48-49. 
A discussion of arena history and its future 
potential with a plea for more arenas. Com- 
ments on Broadway's final recognition of the 
form. 

—— “The Next Step” Theatre Arts, XXXIII 
(March, 1949), 62-63. Expounds the advantages 
of an oval arena over a circle, square or 
rectangle, contending that oval offers better 
advantages, particularly in movement and 
composition. Discusses the use of scenery on 
scrim. 

McDowell, John. “Arena Theatre Under the 
Stadium,” Educational Theatre Journal, II 
December, 1950), 292-295. A outline and dis- 
cussion of building an arena (under the 
stadium) and a report on the success of the 
first season at Ohio State University. 

“Second Season Under the Stadium,” 
Players Magazine, XXVIII (February, 1952), 
104-105. A report on the second successful 
season of the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, arena theatre (under the stadium). 

McLeod, Archibald. ‘Arena Modification,” 
Players Magazine, XXVIII (November, 1951), 
35-36. A description of the success of Southern 
Illinois’ adoption of arena to a modified 
amphitheatre with the audience on three 
sides 

Macgowan, Kenneth. “The Circus Theatre,” 
Century, CV (November, 1922), 128-140. A 
report on Cirque Medrano in Paris with good 
illustrations by Robert Edmond Jones. 

ins “Out of the Past,” Theatre Arts, IX 
July, 1925), 423-427- A pocket history of 
theatre with a brief mention of arena. 

—— “Theatre in the Round,” New York 
Times, Sec. 2 (March 21, 1948), p. 3. Com- 
pares the vast potential of arena for univer- 
sity and college theatres and contains a short 
resume of contemporary arenas. 

Miller, James. “The Open Stage,” Players Maga- 
zine, XXXIII (February, 1957), 100-101. Com- 
pares variations of arena and contends that 
a conventional proscenium with an extended 
apron can afford the most versatility of all 
stages. Drawings. 

Mitchell, George. ‘“‘Actor-in-the-Round,” New 
York Times, Sec. 2 (March 28, 1948), p. 2. An 
actor's reaction to the extreme intimacy of 
playing in the arena. 

Nagy, Elemer. “Scenery in the Swimming Pool,” 
Players Magazine, XIX (April, 1943), 23. A 
description of the adaption of the Yale 
swimming pool for a production of The 
Frogs with arena type seating around the 
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Nobel, W. H. Jr. “Philadelphia's Playhouse in 
the Park,” Recreation, XLVI-A (September, 
1953), 215-21. Contains comments upon the 
construction of the Philadelphia Playhouse, 
a tent in the park, and also pertinent com- 
ments upon play selection, direction and 
acting in the tent. 

Jerry, George S. “Darndest Thing You've Ever 
Seen,” Saturday Evening Post, CCXXIV 
(March 1, 1952), 36-37, 112, 114, 117. A re- 
port with pictures on arena theatre operations 
throughout the nation with particular 
mention of Glenn Hughes and Margo Jones. 

Pettit, Paul B. “Your Solution May Be Arena,” 
Players Magazine, XXI (October, 1953), 12-15- 
The statement is made that “arena production 
techniques can offer an immediate and excit- 
ing solution to the majority of problems be- 
setting the high school, college and com- 
munity theatre.” Explanation of how an 
arena theatre was set up for the State College 
of Albany’s summer sessions, how the physical 
set-up was handled and how the audience and 
students reacted to it. 

Philippi, Herbert. “Decor for Arena Staging,” 
Players Magazine, XXVIII (December, 1951), 
56, 61. A discussion of suitable stage props, 
scenery and audience seating for arena. 

Popkin, Henry. “The Drama Versus the One- 
Ring Circus,” Theatre Arts, XXXV (February, 
1951), 39-42. Proclaims that arena theatre has 
not contributed a theory of acting and direct- 
ing suitable for playing in arena, for as yet 
no solid principles have evolved. Instead the 
arena has borrowed too heavily from con- 
ventional staging techniques. 

Robinson, Wayne. “Drama Under the Big Top,” 
Theatre Arts, XL (December, 1956), 58-60. A 
history and description of the building of the 
Philadelphia “‘play-house in the park.” 

Rosenfield, John. “Dallas Theatre ‘48 Proves a 
Point,” New York Times, Sec. 2 (February 
22, 1948), p. 1, 3. A report on the establish- 
ment of Margo Jones’ successful Dallas theatre. 

“Margo Jones '55,” Theatre Arts, 
XXXIX (July, 1955), 78-79, 94-95. A review 
of the 1955 season under Margo Jones in 
Dallas, Texas. 

“Regional Theatre,” Theatre Arts, 
XXXIII (August, 1949), 49. A report of the- 
atre activity in Dallas, Texas, with particular 
mention of Margo Jones. 

Rosenstein, Sophie. “Seven Musts,” Theatre 
Arts, XXXIII (March, 1949), 61-62. Note- 
worthy details and principles for directing 
in the arena. 
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Rosse, Herman. “The Circus Theatre,” Theatre 
Arts, VIL (July, 1923), 228-243. Explains 
features of arena which are similar to the 
circus and how these features are adaptable 
to contemporary arena staging techniques. 

Roussel, Hubert. “Houston ‘Circle,’’’ New York 
Times, Sec 2 (February 18, 1951), p. 1. A re- 
port on the opening of the Houston Circle 
Theatre and a description of the theatre. 

Rubin, Joel E. “Lighting for the Arena The- 
atre,” Blueprint for Summer Theatre. Ed. 
Beckhard, Richard and Fffrat, John. 1954 
Supplement. New York, John Richard Press, 
1954, 59-65. A very complete discussion of 
lighting techniques for the arena. It in- 
cludes light plots, types of lamps and use of 
color for arena lighting. 

Salisbury, Harold E. “Ancther Dimension: An 
Experiment in High School Arena Staging,” 
Educational Theatre Journal, IV (May, 1952), 
134-138. Describes adaptation of an arena to 
an amphitheatre by the Mark Keppel High 
School with comments upon play selection, 
composition and movement and problems of 
orientation for actor and audience. 

Scheff, Aimee. “Theatre Off-Broadway—Miami 
Calls for New Playwrights in the Round,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXVI (February, 1952), 96. 
Gives details about a contest sponsored by 
the Ring Theatre, the University of Miami, 
to find new playwrights specifically for arena. 

—— “Twenty-Two on a Totem Pole,” The 
atre Arts, XXXVII (September, 1953), 82-83. 
A report on the Arena Guild of America and 
its accomplishments from 1951-53. 

Schneider, Alan. “Four in the Round,” Theatre 
Arts, XLI (April, 1957), 72-73, 91-93. A 
description of four arena theatres in London, 
Paris, Milan and Washington, D. C. and on 
the staging and productions of each with 
comparisons of seating, lighting, acting and 
direction. 

— “Shrinking Arch,” New York Times, 

Sec. 2 (July 25, 1954), p. 1. Reports the de- 


cline of proscenium arch stage in Europe and 
cites some productions using different types 
of stages. 

Schreck, Everett M. “Scenery for the Arena The- 
atre,” The Central States Speech Journal, 
VII (Fall, 1955), 9-11. Detailed suggestions in 
answer to the problems of scenery for the 
arena theatre. Imaginative use of the floor, 
levels, entrances and the ceiling is stressed. 

Schulte, C. J. T. “White Haired Boy in the 
Arena,” Players Magazine, XIX (October, 
1953), 18-19. Gives the formula for the hair 
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whitener used in the Arena Theatre in 
Rochester, New York. 

Schumach, Murray. “A Texas Tornado Hits 

Work Magazine 


(October 17, 1948), p. 19, 59-60. Deals with 


Broadway,” New Times 
Margo Jones and her accomplishments. 
Skinner, Ted. “Arena Staging,” Dramatic Maga- 
XXIV-XXV_ (October-May, 1953-54). A 
series of articles in which is demonstrated 
important applications of reflector or pre- 
focus lamps for touring and arena theatres as 
(Octo- 
housing, 14, 33; lighting 
29; December, lighting control, 
scenery, properties and sound, 


zine, 


well as other technical considerations. 
ber, November, 
equipment, 12, 
11, 29; January, 


11, 30; February, make-up and costumes, 10, 
31; March, directing, 4-15; April, acting, 15- 


17; May, publicity, promotion and perform- 


ance, 17-33.) 

Sorel, Felicia. “Theatre for the Dance,” Theatre 
Arts, XV (October, 1931), 869. A description 
of an intimate theatre for the dance similar 
to arena. 

“Minimum Essential for 

Centre Players XXVI 

(October, 1949), 11-12. A report on the estab- 


Springer, Angus. 


Stage,” Magazine, 
lishment of an arena theatre at Southwestern 
University with its solution of the problems 
of space, lighting, etc. 

Strauss, Robert. “The Arena on Broadway,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXIV (October, 1950), 50-51. 
An interview with David Heilweil and Der- 
rick Lynn-Thomas who outline their plans for 
arena and discuss the 
success of their off-Broadway productions in 


touring companies 
arena. 

Streeter, Mildred. “A Coal Bunker Theatre,” 
Players Magazine, XXVI_ (May, 
fells of an arena experiment in Gerton High 
School at Yonkers, New York and the success- 
ful acceptance of the style. Some comment 
upon construction and adaption to limited 


1950), 185. 


quarters. 

——- “High School Theatre,” Players Maga- 
zine, XXVI (May, 1950), 185. A report on an 
arena theatre attempt in Superior, Wisconsin, 
with particular mention of adapting arena 
for high school. 

Terrel, St. John. “Tent Theatre Comes of Age,” 
Blueprint for Theatre. Ed. Beck- 
hard, Richard and Effrat, John. 1952 Sup- 

New York, John Richard Press, 

1952, Discussion of the growth and 

development of the author’s Music Circus at 

Lambertville, New 

of the problem involved in establishing a 


Summer 


plement. 
16-17. 


Jersey. A good analysis 


tent theatre. 
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Treichler, Paul F. “The All-Purpose Theatre,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXVI (July, 1952), 74-76. A 
description of the versatile theatre at Antioch 
College which is adaptable to all staging 
techniques, including arena. 

Van Horne, Harriet. “Television in the Round,” 
Theatre Arts, XXXV_ (November, 1951), 48-49, 
84-85. A description of Albert McCleery’s 
use of arena techniques on television. 

Wade, Robert. “Oval Portrait,” The Emerson 
Quarterly, XIX (February, 1939). A study of 
central staging and “playbox” production 
techniques in an oval. 

Weiser, Jacob A. “Drama Mailbag,” New York 
Times, Sec. 2 (May 8, 1949), p. 3. Discusses 
the maximum and minimum size for an 
arena theatre audience. 

Wharton, John F. “Call for Courage,” New 
York Times, Sec. 2 1950). A call 
for a scientific evaluation of the potential of 
arena for community theatres with hope for 
the expansion of arena size and ambitions. 

Wilson, Margery. “Children’s Theatre in the 
Round,” Theatre Journal, Il 
(May, 1950), 104-107. Comments upon move- 
ment and composition in arena staging with 
specific details for blocking. 

Winkler, A. Eldon. “The Arena Style—A War- 
time Style,” Players Magazine, XIX (March, 
1943), 6-8, 10, 30-32. Describes composition, 
movement, play selection, lighting, 
make-up and costuming in the arena. 

Wyatt, E. V. R. “Circle-in-the-Square,” 
Catholic World, CLXXXII 
311. A review of the current play in the New 


(June 25, 


Educational 


space, 


The 
(January, 1956), 


York arena. 

Yeaton, Kelly. “The Arena Goes Professional,” 
Players, XXVII (October, 1950), 7-9. The 
former arena the Hotel Edison is 
cited as an example of the possibility of us- 
ing central staging as a study medium in the 


theatre in 


professional theatre. 

“Arena Theatre; A Guide to Study,” 
Players, XXVIL (April, 1951), 158. A helpful 
bibliography for further reference in the field 
of central staging. Includes books and period- 
icals from 

——— “Arena Theatre and Rhythms,” Players 
Magazine, XXVI_ (March, 
Stresses the need to establish a good reputa- 
tion which will insure the presence of an 
audience regardless of the popularity of the 


1949-1950. 


1950), 124-125. 


play being presented. 

——— “Centre Stage,” Players Magazine, XXV 
(February, 1949), 103-104. A report of Penn- 
sylvania College’s self-supporting arena the- 
atre. 
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——- “Central Staging,” Dramatics, XXI 
(February, 1950), 5-6. An explanation of arena 
staging with some definition of terms and 
suggestions for establishing an arena. 

“Directing for the Arena Theatre,” 
Players Magazine, XXV (March, 1949), 126- 
127. A discussion of directing in the arena 
with additional emphasis upon high concen- 
tration and control of the actors. 

“The Glass Menagerie in the Arena,’ 
Players Magazine, XXVI (May, 1950), 180-182. 
A description of the physical production of 
the “difficult” arena play with notes upon 
floor plans, lighting, scenery, etc. Diagrams 
of the light plot and the floor plan are in- 
cluded. 

“How To Start an Arena Theatre,” 
Players Magazine, XXV (January, 1949), 76, 
78. Advice on originating an arena with 
mention of lighting, staging and training of 
actors. 

“Lighting Arena Corners,” Ployers Maga- 
zine, XXVII (January 1951), 84. Tells how 
to light the corners of arena without spill; a 


diagram is included. 

“Planning Arena Production,” Dramatics, 
XXI (March, 1950), 7-8. Positive advice given 
to beginning arena directors and actors con- 
cerning staging, movement, composition and 
stage business. 

“A Pool of Light,” Players Magazine, 
XXV_ (April, 1949), 152-154. Diagrams on 
lighting for arena. 

“Single Source Arena Light,” Players 
Magazine, XXVIII (December, 1951), 74. Notes 
lighting for arena. 

“Sound for the Arena,” Players Maga- 
zine, XXVIII (May, 1952), 179. Sound in the 
arena is discussed. 


UNPUBLISHED RESEARCH 


Abosketes, Mary Ann. “A Producing Director's 
Approach to an Arena Production of Shake- 
speare’s Measure for Measure.” Master of Arts 
Thesis, University of Arizona, Tucson, Ari- 
zona, 1952. 

Adelsperger, Walter Charles. “An Analysis and 
Production Book of The Silver Whistle, a 
Comedy by Robert E. McEnroe, with Especial 
Reference to Some of the Problems Posed by 
Arena Staging.” Master of Arts Thesis, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1951. 

Bowen, Roy H. “A Study of Arena Staging 
Based on Audience Response to the First 
Season of the Stadium Theatre.” Ph.D. Dis- 
sertation, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1951. 
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Burgwin, Richard J. “A Study of the Practicality 
of the Arena Staging of Shakespeare.” Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
1951. 

Cameron, Edith McBride. “An Experimental 
Study of Audience Reaction by Means of Ques- 
tionnaire Method to an Arena Style Produc- 
tion of Claudia.” Master of Arts Thesis, Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida, 1955. 

Carlson, Harry Gilbert. “An Analysis of an 
Arena-Style Production of The Remarkable 
Mr. Pennypacker.” Master of Arts Thesis, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 1955. 

Ceranich, Anthony. “An Arena Presentation of 
Antigone by Jean Anouilh,” Master of Arts 
Thesis, University of Denver, Denver, Color- 
ado, 1951. 

Cohen, Harold. “A Study of Arena Theatres in 
Colleges and Universities in the United 
States.”” Master of Arts Thesis, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 1953. 

Freedman, Ann C. “The Development of 
Arena Policies and Methods and Modifications 
of Stage Production in the United States 
Since 1925.” Master of Arts Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
1951. 

Golden, Joseph. “The Position and Character of 
Theatre-in-the-Round in the United States.” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 

Griffiths, Bruce. “Arena Lighting, A Survey.” 
Master of Fine Arts Thesis, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut, 1951. 

Hazzard, Robert Tombaugh. “An _ Arena 
Production of Andreyev’s Katrina.” Master of 
Arts Thesis, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan, 1955. 

John, Mary Widreg. “Arena Theatre.” Master 
of Science Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1948. 

Kallina, Susie Fay. “Producing Plays for the 
Theatre-in-the-Round.” Master of Arts 
Thesis, State College for Women, Denton, 
Texas, 1949. 

Kramer, E. Dorothy. “Children’s Theatre in 
Arena Style.” Master of Arts Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 1950. 

Loy, H. Wayne. “Beggar on Horseback, an Ex- 
periment in Arena Style.” Master of Arts 
Thesis, University of Denver, Denver, Color- 
ado, 1950. 

McCloskey, James R. “A Study of the Central 
Staging Method and Its Rise and Development 
in the Universities and Colleges of the United 
States.” Master of Arts Thesis, University of 
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Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 


1950. 

Rothgeb, John R. “A Design for Portable Low 
Budget Arena Lighting for the Educational 
Theatre.” Master of Arts Thesis, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Porter, James. “An Investigation of the Origin 
and Development of Arena Staging From the 
Greeks to the Present.” Master of Arts Thesis, 
Tennessee Agricultural College. 

Schwartz, Jack. “The History, Techniques, and 
Stvles of the Master of 
Arts Thesis, Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, 


Steiss, 


Circular Theatre.” 

1947- 

“A Study of the Basic Di 

recting Procedures Involved in Arena 

Master of Arts 
Virginia, Morgantown, 


Georganne. 
Theatre 
Univer- 
West 


Production.” Thesis 
West 


1951. 


sity of 
Virginia, 
Tenney, Craig D. “The Development of Arena 
States.” 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Staging in the United University of 
Michigan, 
Tomlinson, William H. “An Analysis of Tech- 
niques Used in Directing Emlyn Williams’ 
The Corn Is Green for the Arena Theatre and 
Master of Arts Thesis, Michi- 


gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 


for Television.” 


1952. 
Van Haitsman, 
Book for Our 


Elva. “A 
Town by 


Production 
Thornton 


Prompt 
Wilder, 


The Hare and the Tortoise 
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\dapting it to Central Staging.” University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1951. 
Wayne, Wayne Chet. “Twilight Walk; an Ex- 
perimental Production to Demonstrate the 
Advantages of Outdoor Circle Theatre.” 
Master of Arts Thesis, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado, 1955. 
Wenstrand, John E. “A Study of the Teaching 
of Acting Fundamentals in Arena and Pro- 
Master of Arts Thesis, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 


scenium Staging.” 
1952. 

Wood, William N. “Staging the Period Play in 
Arena Style.” Master of Arts Thesis, Univer- 
sity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, 1949. 

Wright, Sister Marie Therese. “ A Study of Two 
Iraditional Features of Theatre,” 
Master of Arts Thesis, Catholic University of 


Arena 
America, Washington, D. C., 1954. 


Books 
sovle, Walden, P. Central and Flexible Staging. 
serkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1956. 
Hughes 
History 


French, 


Theatre: Its 
and Technique. New York: Samuel 


Glenn. The Penthouse 


1942. 
Jones, Margo. Theatre-in-the-Round, New York: 
Rinehardt and Company, 1951. 


The first intent of all playing is to affect and move the audience, and in all 
theatrical performances, tis an invariable rule that the coldest representation is 
the most defective. The principal thing the actor has to observe, when the cir- 
cumstances of his part make it necessary that he should be vehement, is that 
he does not strain his voice, so as to render it incapable of carrying him through 
the rest of the piece. We should with great justice laugh at the man engaged in 
a race, who should throw out his legs to their utmost speed at the setting out, 
and by that means render them incapable of carrying him to the end of the 


course.—John Hill, The Actor: A Treatise on the Art of Playing. 


The year 1949 was the first year of 
publication for ETJ. By simple arith- 
metic, the year 1958 is the tenth year 
of publication. 

But arithmetic, as the experts and 
the loan sharks know, is not so simple 
as it might at first appear. 

ETJ is now halfway through its tenth 
volume, but this is only so because the 
first issue came out in October of 1949, 
only two issues completing the first 
volume. By European birthday stand- 
ards, this present October issue should 
celebrate our ninth birthday; but if we 
were to wait for the next October issue 
to celebrate our decennial, we would 
find that we were proclaiming it three- 
quarters of the way through the eleventh 
volume! 

There seem to be two ways out of 
this dilemma (if we wish to call it that): 
one, we can compute our celebration in 
accord with the Oriental birthday system 
which counts the child as a year old 
while it is living that first year rather 
than after he has ended it; or, two, we 
can abandon any effort to be reasonable 
and accept the shadow of an opportunity 
to rejoice. Like a child at Christmas, o1 
a department store on Mother's Day, 
we need not enquire too closely into the 
origin of the celebration. 

We have a good many things to cele- 
brate. First of all, you, the members of 
a growing organization, who see fit to 
publish a journal for your edification 
and, at times perhaps, amazement. Out 
of control, alien to special interests as 


the Journal may seem at times to in- 
dividual members of AETA, it was 
the concerted strength and ccntinued 
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interest of the whole membership that 
produced it and gave it a life of its own. 

In its tenth year a journal has reached 
a kind of maturity, however, and as 
such it comes and goes, makes friends 
and contacts foreign to its parents, has 
its own latch-key. Unlike a child, it can 
no longer be judged by its promise, but 
by its content. 


That is why this special issue is meant 
to call your attention to what you, the 
membership of AETA, have produced. 
To signalize your achievement, another 
signature (16 pages) has been added for 
this one time only to carry two special 
contributions—a_ letter from Edward 
Gordon Craig and an interview with 
Arthur Miller. The range of these spe- 
cial contributions is wide and signficant; 
it reaches back to the origin of the re- 
volt that produced the modern theatre 
and concludes on the searching quest 
of a contemporary artist who is benefit- 


ing from that early revolt and attempt- 
ing, in his own way, to bring it to greater 
fruition. 

The appearance of both of these con- 
tributions tells the story of which we 
are a part. It should serve as adequate 
testimony of the maturity of the work 
you have fostered. 


Let me hasten to add two things: a 
birthday is not growth, but evidence of 
growth. These special features do not 
make your journal important, they 
demonstrate that it was and is impor- 
tant. The rest of the material in this 
issue will give further proof of that. 

And, as a second qualification, this 
maturity was not a sudden and recent 
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phenomenon. The present editor can 
lay no claim to it. The first tribute of 


this decennial issue went to you, the 


membership of AETA; the second, and 
equally great, tribute goes to the three 


editors who established the Journal, 
wet-nursed it, changed it, whipped it 
into shape, made it a journal which 
Gordon Craig could commend and in 
which Arthur Miller could appear. My 
thanks, and yours, to Barnard Hewitt, 
H. Darkes Albright, and Hubert Heff- 
ner. 

A final 
made by 
look of 


page of a 


touch to celebration is 
the new dress of ET]. The 
Content’s 


our 


the cover and_ the 


non-commercial journal is 
not of primary importance, but a ten- 
year-old costume can stand a change. 
What you lose in the form of tradition, 


you may gain in the shape of immediacy. 

So, gentlemen and ladies, I give you 
your Journal—to the next ten volumes, 
and the tens and tens that follow. 


* * 


will have 


this 


The office of the Editon 
been changed by the time 
In the future, any 
tributions to the Educational Theatre 


should be sent to James H. 


issue 


reaches you. con- 
Journal 
Clancy, Department of Speech and Dra- 
matic Art, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, 
JAMes H. CLANcy 
Editor 


IN APPRECIATION 
The first editor of The 
Theatre Journal, Barnard Hewitt, said 
in the foreward to the Volume I Num- 
ber 1—October, 1949—“Our purpose is 
to make The Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal of the greatest possible use to stu- 
dents, workers, and teachers of the edu- 
cational theatre and drama in all aspects 
levels.” Hubert Heffner, 


Educational 


and at all 
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President of the Association in 1949, 
and later Editor of two volumes of ET J, 
said in his report for that year, “We in- 
tend to make the Educational Theatre 
Journal one of the most serviceable and 
one of the most distinguished quarter- 
lies in the nation.” This was high re- 
solve stated by resolute men. They and 
their colleagues in the editorial chair, 
H. Darkes Albright and James Clancy, 
have accomplished these purposes. 

Four brave men, Managing Editors 
Loren Winship, Mouzon Law, John A. 
Walker and Melvin White successively 
undertook to sustain this effort by pro- 
viding the essential income from adver- 
tising. They were successful from the 
start—a fact which signifies the value 
of the magazine as a medium to adver- 
tisers. 

I am honored to have this 
to salute these men as stalwarts 
extend in 


oppor- 
tunity 
of our Association and to 
this manner the deeply felt gratitude of 
the officers and members of AETA. Our 
thanks go also to the many assistants 
and contributors; to name all is impos- 
some is unfair to the 


sible, to select 


others. 

A President of AETA, approaching 
the end of his term, has the privilege of 
reviewing his efforts and of giving ad- 
perhaps useful, perhaps gratuitous, 
to his successors. If I had it to do again 


vice, 


I would prepare for my tenure as Vice- 


President, Convention Chairman and 
President by a careful review of all ten 
volumes of the Educational Theatre 
Journal. I would thus achieve an un- 
derstanding of the educational theatre— 
its development, its various orienta- 
tions, its purposes, its personnel, its 
work, its accomplishments and its as- 
pirations—not possible by any other 
means. 

A teacher is privileged, even obli- 


gated, to advise his students. To my 
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students I shall say, “Read all ten vol- 
umes of The Educational Theatre Jour- 
nal.” 
Epwarp C. 
President 


GREETINGS FROM DENMARK 
The development in the U. S. A. of 
the theatre as manifested threugh uni- 
versity, school, church, little theatre and 
the community as a whole has for many 
years been a great inspiration to our 
amateur theatre work here iri Denmark, 
and we are happy to have ‘the oppor- 
tunity through the Decennial issue of 
the Educational Theatre Journal to 
send our warmest thanks and our hopes 
that the wonderful work you are doing 
for the proper relation between theatre 
and community may further prosper in 

the future. 
With kind regards, sincerely yours, 

Just THORNING 
Chairman of the International 
Committee of the “Dansk Amato? 
Teater Samvirke,”’ 
Member for Scandinavia and 
Finland of the Council of 
the “International Amateur 
Theatre Association.” 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 
FESTIVAL, ITALIAN STYLE 
When a visiting American professor 
of drama finds himself attending an In- 
ternational Festival of University The. 
atre in Parma, Italy, he is immediately 
aware of some striking differences from 
a comparable American Educational 
Theatre Association convention in the 
United States. The emphasis, first of all, 
is upon performance rather than sem- 
inars and scholarly papers. In the week 
of March 22 to 28, the elegant baroque 
Teatro Regio of Parma played host to 
seven groups of university players from 
France, Belgium, Spain, England, Ger- 
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many, and Italy. Unfortunately for us 
and our program of international re- 
lations, the United States was not repre- 
sented. 

The Ancient Theatre Group of the 
Sorbonne in Paris inaugurated the 
week’s bill of fare with a double fea- 
ture, their historic production of The 
Persians of Aeschylus which they have 
been playing since 1936, and the Miles 
Gloriosus of Plautus. The Persians is a 
museum piece, a study in formal Greek 


staging complete with masks and anti- 


strophic choral songs led by a somewhat 
overenthusiastic cheer leader. In _ the 
Miles Gloriosus the acting and direction 
are more inventive, comparable to our 
standards of good university theatre. 
In scenery and lighting, however, it 
seems that scant attention is paid to 
obtaining effects other than general il- 
lumination and background. 


The second night featured Laudes 
Evangeliorum, a medieval Passion Play 
based upon a thirteenth century text 
and staged by the Foscari Theatre 
Group of Venice (with a number of 
men in the cast whom one suspects are 
past college age). It was staged with 
effective background chanting and some 
attention to light and the plastic group- 
ing of characters. 


Spanish drama was represented twice, 
first by a group from the University of 
Barcellona playing Lope de _ Vega’s 
Punishment Without Vengeance, and 
then by the University of Erlangen, Ger- 
many, performing a mock heroic or 
burlesque version of Rojas y Zorillas’ 
The Spanish Comedy of the Changed 
Roies. 

The University of Bristol, England, 
(which remains the only European uni- 
versity with a department of dramatic 
art) was represented by Ben Jonson’s 
The Alchemist. The host group at the 
University of Parma offered an adapta- 
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tion of an Italian poem by Tassoni, 
The Stolen Water-Bucket, and the Youth 
Theatre of the Free University of Brus- 
sels concluded the week with Aristoph- 
anes’ The Birds. 

No sooner had one finished 
ing the variety and challenge in the 
material chosen than the inaugural 
speaker, Dr. Paolo Grassi, director of 
the of Milan 
took the university groups to task for 


admir- 


famous Piccolo Theatre 


offering only classics and neglecting ex- 


perimental production and plays by 
new young writers. Dr. Grassi’s point 
taken, 
doubly the 
American group, which might well have 
offered three one-act plays by student 


playwrights, a standard phase of many 


was of course well and makes 


lamentable absence of an 


American college drama programs. It 
must be remembered, however, that uni- 
versity theatre in Europe is an out- 
growth of the literary study of the clas- 
sics, and it was considered a daring in- 
novation when professors of the Sor- 
bonne encouraged their students to 
stage ancient and medieval plays in- 
stead of being confined to laborious 
“explications du texte.” The students 
who make up these university groups 
for Bristol) are not “drama 
but are preparing for law, 


(except 
majors,” 
medicine, engineering and other pro- 
fessions. As a medical student 
pointed out, a doctor needs a hobby, 


young 


and his is theatre. 


Mingling in the lobby at intermission 
with these keen-minded young Europe- 
ans, most of whom are bi-lingual if not 
tri-lingual, one cannot help but feel 
strongly the need to have the United 
States represented, to reach these lead- 
ers of tomorrow with an American play 
humanistic and democratic in its theme, 
honest in its portrait of American life. 
How can we impress upon the respon- 
sible authorities this concept, that was 
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so excitingly brought to life in Parma, 
of the international and unifying power 
of the theatre? The Italian government 
and the local tourist bureau underwrite 
this festival and pay the group’s trans- 
portation from the Italian border. 
When will we ring up our own cultural 
curtains? 
W. Davin SIEVERS 
Long Beach State College 


Reverend Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P., 
Past President of AETA, was selected 
from three candidates nominated by 
the Executive Board of AETA to be a 
member of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO for a three year term 
ending in 1960. 


LET’S SHARE THIS CONVENTION 

If you read the Pre-preview and the 
Preview of the Convention you are well 
aware that the events scheduled at Chi- 
cago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel for three 
days beginnizg on Sunday, December 
28th, are of importance to all those 
interested in the continued progress of 
theatre in the United States. 

Some of you can quote the theme: 
“Theatre: The Source, The Path and 
The Vision” and many of you are al- 
ready keenly anticipating the appear- 
ances of the thirty experts who will 
work in the three Divisions. 

John Gassner, the distinguished key- 
note speaker, will open the first General 
Session and will be followed by one 
member of each Division who will 
establish a frame of reference for the 
subjects covered. Division One, “The 
Source,” will explore the History, the 
Literature and the Criticism of theatre. 
Division Two, ‘The Path,” will con- 
cern itself with Acting, Directing and 
Playwriting. Division Three, “The 
Vision,” will find ten experts dealing 
with “The Teaching of Theatre,” “The 
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Discipline of Theatre” and ‘Theatre 
in Tomorrow’s World.” 

Each Division will have a full. haif- 
day for “The Premises,” “The Discus- 


sions,” which will include audience par- 


ticipation, and “The Conclusions.” From 
this plan of intensive exploration, it is 
certain that we will have an exciting ex- 
perience and be enriched by new points 


of view. 

You are probably aware that ninety 
more of your colleagues will be pre- 
sented in regular Sectional Meetings 
with a wide and important range of 
topics. Our twenty-second national con- 
vention will also feature a number of 
“firsts.” The first National Summer 
Theatre Auditions will be held on Mon- 
day night in the colorful Eighth Street 
Theatre, the first performance at an 
AETA Convention by an Army Show- 
mobile will be an entertaining feature, 
the first Past Presidents’ Luncheon will 
be held under the chairmanship of Jack 
Morrison and the first formal session of 
the College and University Theatre Ad- 
ministrators, chaired by Marston Balch, 
faces important work. 

Other attractive events include: Lady 
Precious Stream, at the Goodman The. 
atre under the direction of John Reich, 
and the Association Reception in the 
Hilton’s Grand Ballroom. Tuesday 
night will bring the impressive closing 
event, the Awards Dinner at which the 
winners of the special Awards will be 
made known and featuring the Presi- 
dential Address by Edward C. Cole. 

There is all this and more and you, 
as members of AETA, are planning now 
to enjoy to the fullest the results of so 
much sincere effort by so many. Yet 
you should do more. As one who be- 
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lieves that the American Educational 
Theatre Association is a great force for 
good in theatre, you realize that the 
rate of our growth depends, in consid- 
erable measure, on increasing the num- 
ber of our members. 

Too often we have left this essential 
task chiefly to our capable Executive- 
Secretaries who have done tremendous 
feats almost Kenneth L. Gra- 
ham’s achievement in the membership 
field is visualize our 
membership if each of us secured but 
one new member. 

I think we owe this to the Association 


alone. 


remarkable, yet 


—and we owe it to ourselves. If we're 
going to face the problems ahead and 
solve them as they should be solved, 
we're going to need more and more col- 
leagues. This is particularly true in the 
area of community theatre. Tell your 
friends in community drama that there 
will be much for them at Chicago and 
that they may well speed the crystalliza- 
tion of that great national theatre we 
all envision by taking memberships in 
the Association now. 

Joun Wray YOUNG 

Program Chairman 


Note: Beginning with the December 
issue, the Books in Review Editor will 
be Professor Hugh W. Gillis of the De- 
partment of Speech and Drama, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California. 
The retiring Books Editor wishes to 
thank all of who 
gave of their time and energy in sup- 
porting this section of ETJ. He also 
wishes to suggest that anyone who is in- 
terested in reviewing books in the field 
theatre communicate 


those contributors 


of educational 
with Professor Gillis. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICES 


As of January 14, 1958, AETA was incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Minnesota as a non-profit corporation. The Articles of Incorporation 
and the By-Laws will be printed in the December, 1958 issue of ETJ, and pre- 
sented to the membership for approval at the Annual Business Meeting De- 
cember go, 1958. 

John A. Walker of Michigan State University will assume the office of 
Executive Secretary-Treasurer January 1, 1959, for the term 1959-1961. 

The Executive Office of AETA will move from the University of Minnesota 
to Michigan State University on December 31, 1958. All membership applica- 
tions, inquiries regarding membership, requests from members, official notices, 
letters and announcements should be sent to Mr. Walker at the new address after 
January 1, 1959. 

Jed H. Davis of Michigan State University has been appointed by the Com- 
mittee on Appointments to succeed Douglas Hatfield as Director of the Contact 
Placement Service beginning January 1, 1959, for the term 1959-1961. The Con- 
tact Placement Service will move to Michigan State University December 31, 
1958. All inquires concerning the Contact Placement Service should be sent to 
Mr. Davis at the new address after January 1, 1959. 

By action of the Executive Committee the AETA fiscal year will be changed 
in 1960 rather than 1959 to end June go. This will allow for a full year budget 
during the first year the new Executive Secretary-Treasurer is in office at the 
same time bringing the fiscal year in conformance with the August Convention 
meetings which begin in 1960. 


OFFICERS NOMINATED FOR 1960 

Publication of the following report constitutes official notice to members of 
the American Educational Theatre Association as required by the Constitution. 
Twenty-five members may petition the Executive Secretary by October 25, 1958 
to add names to the slate. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The 1959 Nominating Committee, consisting of Mouzon Law (Chairman), 
William Halstead, Campton Bell, Joel Rubin met with Jack Morrison and Ken- 
neth L. Graham in Boston, Massachusetts on August 26, 1957 to nominate officers 


for 1959. The following slate was selected: 


For President John Wray Young, Shreveport Little Theatre 
For Vice-President Samuel Selden, U. of Caltf., at Los Angeles 
For Second Vice-President Norman Philbrick, Stanford U. Theatre 


For Board of Directors (1959-1961): 
Richard Adams — University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Clara Behringer U. of Illinots, Urbana, Illinois 
Walter Peck Miami Beach Sr. H. S., Miami Beach, Fla. 
Newell Tarrant Erte Community Theatre, Erie, Pennsylvania 
Hal Todd Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho 


(The Slate for 1g60 Nominating Committee appeared in the May 1958 is- 
sue of the EpUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL). 
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THE EAVES AWARD 

The American Educational Theatre Association announces that Eaves Cos- 
tume Company, in anticipation of the 100th anniversary of the founding of the 
Company, has established two Annual Eaves Awards, which will be presented 
with the cooperation of and in association with the American Educational 
Theatre Association. Announcement of the Awards has been made after meet- 
ings between Professor Edward C. Cole, of the Yale Drama School, President of 
AETA, and Charles Geoly, President of Eaves Costume Company. 


One Award of $1000.00 will go annually to an individual or group in the 
University, College, or community theatre bracket. The other Award of $500.00 
will go to an individual or group functioning in the field of high school theatre 
production. The recipients of the Awards will be chosen by The Awards Com- 
mittee of the American Educational Theatre Association and presentation of 
the Awards for 1958 will be made at the Awards Dinner at The Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago on December goth, held during the AETA annual convention 
in Chicago at that time. 


The Eaves Awards recipients, who will be chosen by the AETA Awards 
Committee, may be individuals, groups, schools, or even perhaps communities, 
who have distinguished themselves and the non-professional theatre, for the 
quality, and standards of their work. The choice of the Judges is not limited by 
any restrictions of any kind, other than that the theatre activity of the recipients 
shall have occurred in the United States. Any person, or any group, in any 
school, college, University, High School, private school, community theatre, or 
little theatre, of any denomination, color or creed, who, in the eyes of the Judges, 
merits an Annual Eaves Award, is eligible. 


Eaves Costume Company was opened in 1863. Today it is housed in its own 
fourteen story building at 151 West 46th Street, New York City, and has be- 


come renowned for supplying the costumes to any and all kinds of theatrical 
productions. 

At the time of signing the agreement with Professor Cole, Andrew Geoly 
said that he and his father and many of the Eaves staff look back with nostalgic 
pleasure upon their service to and association with the non-professional theatre. 
The approach of the 100th anniversary of Eaves’ founding seemed the proper 
time in Eaves’ history to do something to “commemorate the past and inspire 
the future.” 
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THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 
THE THEATRE. Second Edition. 
Edited by Phyllis Hartnoll. New York: 
Oxford University Press, pp. 
xi+887+Supplement. $11.50. 


19573 


A review of this distinguished Oxford 
Companion proceeds from the premise 
that the encyclopedist’s task is always 
difficult, but never more formidable than 
when the subject is world theatre. The 
result of the efforts of Miss Phyllis Hart- 
noll and her impressive list of contrib- 


utors is a handbook encompassing the 


full historic scope of theatre from the 
viewpoint of “those who would rather 
” In a single 
and 


actors, 


see a play than read it. 
the book discusses 
authoritatively the theatres, 
dramatists, critics, directors, designers, 


volume, lists 


and the technical components of world 
theatre history. 


In her preface, Miss Hartnoll admits 
readily that the “difficulty has been to 
decide what to omit.” It is doubtful in- 
deed if readers as diverse in their special 
tastes and interests as theatre people 
would be able to agree readily as to what 
items might best have been included, or 
positively should have been considered. 
Part of the reviewer's task is, therefore, 
relatively simple. Fither the encyclo- 
pedist has done a full and accurate job 
within the context of his purpose, or he 
has not. Miss Hartnoll purports to rec- 
ord ‘‘a representative selection of what 
was most likely to interest the English- 
speaking reader.” She has done this, 
and more. 


However, this is the second edition of 
a volume already familiar to and re- 
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Walter H. Walters, Editor 


spected by theatre students and scholars 
throughout the world. The word “re- 
vision” is perhaps not entirely applicable 
to this volume, since the first 887 pages 
are unchanged from the first edition. If 
a weakness is apparent in the main 
portion of this book, it is that of the 
first, as well as of the second edition. It 
seems clear, therefore, that Miss Hart- 
noll’s original attempts to lean away 
from literary appraisals and _ consider- 
ations still manifests itself in a dispro- 
portionate emphasis on physical theatre. 
Although she advises the reader that 
“actors have been rated above drama- 
tists,” neither actors nor dramatists have 
received the space provided theatres, or 
patterns of theatrical development. But 
this in no wise minimizes the vast use- 
fulness of the wealth of materials relat- 
ing to national theatre developments 
and structural and technical aspects of 
world theatre. Discussions of lighting, 
costuming, architecture, makeup, and 
the historic periods of theatrical develop- 
ment are ample, accurate and readable. 

The most notable feature of the 
second edition is a Supplement to the 
main volume of approximately 100 
pages. A sharp emphasis on dramatists 
and actors is clearly indicated in the 
text of the Supplement which mitigates 
to a small degree the disproportionate 
treatment of theatres already mentioned. 
However, new names appear obviously 
as the result of their relatively recent 
importance in the scope of theatre his- 
tory. Among the dramatists, one finds 
the names of Bertolt Brecht, Arthur Mil- 
ler, Terence Rattigan, Armand Salacrou, 
Jean-Paul Sartre, and Peter Ustinov. 
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Added actors and actresses are Peggy 
Ashcroft, Nina Boucicault, George De- 
vine, Vivien Leigh, Michael Redgrave, 
Paul Scofield, and Jean Vilar. The ad- 
ditions are primarily English. 

A significant addition to the Supple- 
ment is four pages of bibliography con- 
sisting primarily of books published be- 
tween 1946 and 1956, and a special rec- 
ommedation of the new Enciclopedia 
dello Spettacolo, now through its third 
of seven volumes. An emphasis on Eng- 
lish publications is clear, and stage di- 
rection, very briefly discussed in the 
general text and almost entirely neg- 
lected in the bibliography is summarily 
inserted under “Technical Books.” 

Perhaps the most striking addendum, 
however, is that of excellent 
photographic illustrations painstakingly 
gathered from a remarkable variety of 
public and private collections. Most 
judiciously edited, they range from 
traditional Greek Roman 
reliefs, vase paintings and_ statuettes, 
through theatre interiors and exteriors, 
to theatrical paintings, playbills and 
posters limited to the 18th and 19th 
centuries. Although such a chronology is 
by no means unique in the publishing 
world, the selection is unusually ap- 
propriate for this volume. 

The most significant comment one 
might make on this book is that despite 
the difficult editing task, the result is a 
wealth of valuable information most 
skillfully confined to one volume. The 
book is scholarly but eminently readable, 
lengthy, exhaustive within the limits of 
its purpose, and useful 
either to the theatre scholar or to the 
dilettante. It is doubtful that the high 
price of the book is worth its purchase 
exclusively for the brief Supplement 
which can be fairly well supplied by 
other volumes in the average library. But 
the theatre library, either institutional 
or private, which does not possess this 
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and ruins, 


enormously 
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volume in its first or second edition is 
not really complete. 
ARTHUR L. HOUSMAN 
Minnesota State College 


LOUIS JOUVET, MAN OF THE THE- 
ATRE. By Bettina Liebowitz Knapp. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1957; Pp- Xvi+345- $6.00. 

In 1913, when Jacques Copeau an- 
nounced he would form a new theatrical 
company to perform in his theatre on 
the Rue du Vieux-Colombier, one of the 
young actors who auditioned and was 
accepted was Louis Jouvet. This can 
probably be said to have been Jouvet's 
proper debut in theatre, al- 
though he had previously both acted 


French 


and managed his own company. Jouvet 
and Copeau worked productively to- 
gether until (excluding some of 
the war years), when Jouvet began his 
own independent career, a career which 
continued brilliantly until his death in 


1922 


1951. 

Bettina Liebowitz Knapp has now 
published Louis Jouvet, Man of The 
Theatre, an admirable biography. The 
title is altogether appropriate, for Jouvet 
was a good deal more than an actor. He 
was a sensitive director, a successful 
manager of his own company, a write? 


and speaker of some insight and power, 
and a knowledgeable theatre technician. 
\s a matter of fact, Jouvet first made 


his mark in the Vieux-Colombier with 
his masterful lighting effects, and when 
he left Copeau, his first job was as 
technical the Théatre 
Champs-Elysées. In his later productions 
at L’Athénée, the lighting and decor 
were labored over with as much imagin- 
ation and energy as he devoted to the 


director at des 


script and actors. 

Unlike Copeau, Jouvet introduced no 
revolutionary concepts. He produced the 
best plavs he could find in the best man- 
ner he could devise. For him, the the- 
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atre was an empirical profession. Any 
idea was worth considering, and any 
idea was successful if it pleased. “There 
are no problems for the theatre, there 
is only one problem: success.” This did 
not, of course, lead Jouvet to pander to 
the boulevardiers. He aimed to please 
his audience, but he had first to please 
himself—and Jouvet’s tastes were of the 
highest order. He saw that the theatre 
has to be a business and that only if it 
is a flourishing commercial enterprise 
can it “obtrude into the domain of art.” 
His own commercial success gave him 
the right to produce the unusual, the 
new, the “hard” plays. He performed 
Romains’ Dr. Knock for 
years, and the profits from it and from 


twenty-five 


his movie roles allowed him to produce 
Moliére and introduce Jean Giraudoux 
to the theatre, not that he wasn’t usually 
successful with these two playwrights. 


Mrs. Knapp’s biography covers the 
career of Jouvet with great thoroughness 
and with a disinclination to draw any 
but favorable conclusions. Extensive use 
is made of contemporary criticism of 
Jouvet’s productions, but though the 
author quotes critical reviews, she seems 
unable to believe that her subject made 
anv mistakes—even when he was taking 
laughs out of Tartuffe or altering the 


final acts of other Moliére comedies. 


Jouvet’s private life receives little at- 


tention, but he was evidently such a 


true homme du thédtre that the theatre 


was his private life, his public life, his 


bread, and even his religion. He wrote 
that the theatre “has from the beginning 
of time been a_ priesthood, with its 
noblest and most disin- 


source in the 


terested motives of the human heart.” 
Like many a priest, Jouvet could become 
involved in the mystical side of his 
religion; some of his writing on acting 
is both noble and impenetrable. But 


his empirical nature generally kept him 


close to the possible while striving tor 
the ideal. 

Talking about a performance is no 
substitute for seeing one, and all the 
this 


and appreciations in 


biography give only the faintest picture 


criticisms 


of what Jouvet’s acting was like. In a 
few years’ time, when those who saw him 
act are gone, his work will be as distant 
as Garrick’s is to us. 
that 
phere of a period and is subject to the 
He knew that what- 


he recognized 


theatrical art “reflects the atmos- 


laws of fashion.” 
ever conclusions he reached could have 
only “relative value.” But relative value 
is still value, and for the time being, we 
can learn from Jouvet. He taught fidel- 
ity to the playwright; he taught imagi- 
nation and endless labor; he taught both 
vision and control of the vision; above 
all, he taught that theatre must be a 
kind of passion for it to live greatly. 
For proof, he left his own work, and be- 
fore the image fades, it is good to view 
it again. 
RODERICK ROBERTSON 
Skidmore College 


THREE PLAYS BY UGO BETTI: 
THE QUEEN AND THE REBELS, 
THE BURNT FLOWER-BED, SUM- 
MERTIME. Translated by Henry 
Reed. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 
1958; pp. $1.75 paperbound, 


$3.50 cloth. 


2055. 


The three plays presented here are in- 
tended to give us a rough cross section 
of “the leading dramatist in Italy in the 
generation that 
If this is also intended to whet our ap- 
petites for more Ugo Betti, it certainly 
hits its mark. The plays themselves are 
compelling. They speak of human prob- 


followed Pirandello.” 


lems in human terms. 


The Queen and the Rebels concerns 
a group of travelers halted at a border 
of revolutionists 


village by an army 
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who seek the deposed queen. A prosti- 
tute named Argia and the queen are in 
the party. Argia discovers the queen 
and plans to blackmail her. Sensing the 
human need and fear in the queen, 
Argia helps her escape. Mistaken for 
the queen, Argia learns by the defer- 
ence paid her as the deposed qucen, 
just what it means to be queen. More 
important, she begins to feel for the 
first time what it means to be a human 
being who is not “spit upon by every 
other mortal.” 

The Burnt Flower-Bed presents the 
haunting picture of a retired political 
leader and his wife who have been 
driven into seclusion by the unexplained 
suicide of their young son. The events 
of the play, too complex and detailed 
to be described here, are shaped into a 
quest for substantive beliefs, both for 
valid political philosophy and for hu- 
man existence. The play does not at- 
tempt to answer the problems posed 
but it paints a future with definite hu- 
manitarian hopes. 

The third play, Summertime, is cer- 
tainly the happiest of the group. It deals 
with the madcap pursuit of a veritable 
“turnip” of a young man by a deter- 
mined young girl. The “turnip” in en- 
dowed with the quality of breeding 
chaos for himself and everyone else re- 
motely connected with him. But in a 
comedy “true love will out,” and the girl 
gets her prey. 

Unless produced professionally in 
England or America, plays in another 
tongue, even plays by such renowned 
playwrights as Ugo Betti, come before 
English readers only very slowly. (Sum- 
mertime is dated 1937). In this respect, 
the new paperback publishers are serv- 
ing admirably to bring new and un- 
familiar material before the public. 

E. Beck 
University of Kansas 
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BRITISH DRAMA. By Allardyce 
Nicoll. Fourth Edition, revised. New 
York: Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1957; 
PP- 553- $5.00. ' 

British Drama is a familiar volume 
to any student of theatre history and it 
would be ridiculous for me to review 
its contents at this time. Mr. Nicoll first 
published the work in 1925 and has re- 
vised it four times in the thirty-odd 
years following. It has become an im- 
portant textbook and there is nothing in 
this fourth revised printing that should 
diminish its importance. 

British Drama is at its best in the first 
three-fourths of its contents as it un- 
folds, in clear and interesting manner, 
the development of British drama from 
its earliest sources to the middle of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Nicoll’s per- 
ception is at its best when he is dealing 
with drama far enough removed to be 
history. Most of the revision occurs in 
the last portions of the book as he at- 
tempts to bring each edition up to date, 
and compared with the best of con- 
temporary criticism and evaluation, his 
comments on the modern scene are 
mundane and ordinary. Each revised 
edition has done little to improve the 
volume, suffering from venturing from 
the clearly defined milestones of history 
into the ambiguous and _helter-skelter 
turmoil of the present day. 

But this is carping. I know of no 
other volume of theatre history that 
makes its points with such objective 
and lucid intelligence. For Mr. Nicoll, 
the history of British drama falls into 
clear perspective and he has the literary 
ability to tell a reader what he means 
without beating about the bush. 

This latest edition adds a number of 
illustrations to the text and gives a 
general history of British drama up to 
1946. It is well bound, clearly printed, 
and contains a bibliography of impres- 
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sive size and character; a selected list 
designed to guide one through specific 
research. As such, it is invaluable. 

I recommend Part II, The Eliza- 
bethan, Jacobean, and Caroline Drama, 
and Part III, Restoration Drama, to 
any reader who wishes to step with a 
knowing and_ entertaining guide 
through the great periods of English 
Drama. The adventure may be of little 
or limited interest, but it is such a re- 
freshing change from the land of Stanley 
Kowalski and Willy Loman. 


CHARLES W. Moore 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


THE CHESTER MYSTERY PLAYS. 
Edited by Maurice Hussey. New York: 
Arts pp. 


Theatre 300ks, 19573 160. 


$2.00. 


During the past summer, it was my 
pleasure to attend a production of the 


Chester mystery cycle (unaccountably 
called “Miracle” plays) in the refectory 
of Chester Cathedral. Since they were 
so movingly presented and offered such 
interesting problems in staging, I made 
a note to check into the availablity of 
the text for possible production when I 
returned to the United States. Oddly 
enough one of the first books I came 
upon at the display of new publications 
at the AETA Convention this 
edition of the Chester Mystery Plays. 


was 
According to Maurice Hussey the 
editor, who teaches at the University of 
Cambridge, his modern English version 
is based on that originally published by 
the Early English Text Society, and he 
has made changes only where “defeated 
by archaisms.” While making the whole 
text understandable without footnotes, 
he has nonetheless preserved the quaint, 
naive flavor of the original text. No one 
could confuse the speeches with modern 
everyday speech. 
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The Chester plays were originally 
given about 1375, being written at the 
suggestion of the Mayor at the time. 
The seventy-five pageants of the original 
cycle, were given upon the Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday after Pente- 
cost. Mr. Hussey’s version which lies 
somewhere between the old text and the 
more modern one of I. and O. Bolton, 
whose version is used in the present 
Chester revival, includes sixteen of the 
original plays. 

In addition to the text of the plays, 
the adaptor has included quite a lengthy 
informative introduction 
which gives many historical details, and 
a shorter appendix dealing with hints 
on production of the plays, which he 
enthusiastically urges. This book is a 
the limited 
the actual texts of 
mystery plays and deserves the attention 
seeking types of 


and very 


valuable addition to ma- 


terial available on 

of groups “new” 
theatre. 

RosBeERT D. REIFSNEIDER 

The Pennsylvania State University 


SEVEN STEPS TO CREATIVE CHIL- 
DREN'S DRAMATICS. By Pamela 
Prince Walker. New York: Hill and 
Wang, Inc. 1957. pp. x+150. $3.00. 
There are three parts to this small 

book. I. The Seven Steps. II. How to 

Produce a Play. III. Three Piays. There 

is also a short introduction; a list of 

eight plays recommended for children’s 
theater groups; a list of three helpful 
books for the teacher and director. 

It is not clear for whom Mrs. Walker 
is writing. The textual material in 
dialogue form suggests the book is for 
the children. If so, what age? The book 
jacket, which is nicely designed, states 
that the book is for teachers of “any 
group of pre-high school children.” 

In her introduction, Mrs. Walker says 
that “Creative dramatic classes are easy 
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and fun. . . . By the end of the seven 
lessons, the children will be making up 
scenes with ease, playing characters with 
abandon, and using their imaginations 
with assurance. . . . They will be pre- 
pared to act in a real-live play with a 
real-live knowledge of what they are 
doing.” It is hard to believe that all 
this can be accomplished in such a short 
time. 

The author is to be admired for her 
eagerness to share with the teacher her 
secret on how to make children con- 
centrate, and how to make them use 
their “head, chest, tummy and _ legs” 
through “Head-sphere, heart-sphere or 
heavy sphere” persons. After five sepa- 
rate hours of exercises in Concentra- 
tion,” “Physical States,” “Colors and Ob- 
jectives,” “Animal Characters,” and 
“The Leading Centers and the Three 
Spheres,” the children should be ready 
to analyze and practice ‘Transitions, 
Counterobjectives, Words and Feelings.” 
After this, the teacher may use any of 
the suggested “children’s charades” 
listed in the Seventh Step under “Act- 
ing Games” such as “Little Red Riding 
Hood,” “The Time of the Cuckoo,” 
“Smoke Kools,” “Falling in Love with 
Love.” 

The three scripts: Land of the Jesters, 
Rumpelstiltskin and Around the World 
in Eighty Days (one non-royalty and 
two royalty plays by Mrs. Walker) are, 
for the most part, quite imaginative and 
action-packed. They are intended for 
presentation by 5th to 8th graders for 
audiences comprised of 2nd to gth grade 
students. Mrs. Walker assures us that if 
the children have mastered the Seven 
Steps “Never again will they recite their 
lines in a sing-song voice” in these plays 
or any other plays. 

RicHARD G. ADAMS 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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STANISLAVSKY DIRECTS. By Nic- 
olai M. Gorchakov. Translated by 
Miriam Goldina. New York: Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., 1954; pp x+ 402. 
$4.75. 

During the period 1924-36 Nicolai 
Gorchakov, a young director of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, took detailed notes on 
the work of Stanislavsky on a variety of 
productions. This book is the compila- 
tion of those notes. If we are to trust 
the accuracy of Gorchakov’s stenography 
and fidelity of Miriam Goldina’s transla- 
tion, Stanislavsky Directs must take its 
place in the front rank of authoritative 
works on the great Russian director and 
his techniques. However, authoritative 
as the book may be, it still does not 
present us with the much needed sys- 
tematized account of ‘the method,’ one 
which would clarify and codify Stan- 
islavsky’s subjective involutions and the 
misconstructions of his various inter- 
preters. 

The core of the book is made up of 
six chapters, each one dealing with the 
directing and acting problems of a par- 
ticular genre. They include: a dram- 
atized version of Dickens’ The Battle of 
Life labelled romantic drama, a Rus- 
sian classic in verse Much Woe From 
Wisdom by Griboyedov, an obscure 
vaudeville, a modern French satire Mer- 
chants of Glory by Pagnol and Nivoix, 
an historical melodrama The _ Sisters 
Gérard which is an adaptation of Two 
Orphans, and finally biographical 
drama Moliére by Bulgakov. 

The works represented here, as well as 
many others in the Moscow Art Theatre 
repertoire, are relatively insignificant 


and litthe known to western audiences 
and it is difficult to assess the validity of 
the interpretative approach. However, 
Stanislavsky’s questionable treatment of 
Othello and the well known difference 
of opinion between Chekhov and him- 
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self over the nature of The Cherry Or- 
chard should make one tread cautiously. 
Even here, the sentimentality of the 
Dickens is 
Stanislavsky explains: 


Victorian transmogrified. 

In Dickens’ time sentimentality was in style. 
Such a death theme was usually underplayed 
and veiled with mere sadness. Today we have 
a right to talk of death as a serious fact... . 
Our Our atti- 
tude to events, even in the classic plays and 
different, more 


times are different and_ stern. 


novels, must be sterner, and 


manly. 


The book gives us a close-up portrait 
of a dedicated theatre worker; a man of 
immense talent, imagination, vitality 
and devotion. Stanislavsky’s own words 
to his fellow workers, his advice, doubts, 
and manipulation of scenes are far more 
effective in portraying him than any sec- 
ondary comments. We are shown, graph- 
ically, how he teaches the actor to probe 
to create the 


inner resources 


image of reality on the stage. Patiently, 


his own 


he takes them step by step to their own 
discovery. Through improvisations, 
études, emotional recall, and inner mon- 
ologues he teaches the actor to under- 
stand and project the dramatic situation. 
Stanislavsky emerges from the book 
pompous, egotistical, and with much of 
the martinet about him. The language 
often sounds like a Dostoievsky novel. 
But the lessons he teaches and the pa- 
tience and integrity he brings to his 
work are pertinent for theatre workers 
everywhere. 
GERALD KAHAN 
Reed College 


THEATRE 
By Wayne Bowman. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1957; pp. xv+228; 5 


MODERN LIGHTING. 


plates; 100 line drawings. $3.75. 

It is to be expected that any book 
bidding for acceptance as an important 
new text or reference work in theatre 
lighting will foster the best possible 
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lighting practice in professional, edu- 
cational and community theatres by dis- 
cussing in some detail the aesthetic bases 
for lighting design; available equipment 
and the physical principles on which it 
functions; set-up, rehearsal and perform- 
ance routines; and a certain amount of 
practical material relating to work with 
stage equipment. In addition, it must 
contribute something to knowledge of 
stage lighting theory or technique which 
is not readily available elsewhere. There 
is no book currently published in Eng- 
lish which meets all of these criteria, 
and it is with disappointment that I 
must include Modern Theatre Lighting 
among the books of limited significance 
which are issued for the edification of 
the theatrical amateur. 


In fairness, it must be stated that the 
intended scope of Modern Theatre 
Lighting is more modest. The book is 
intended to give the beginning student 
“a practical, comprehensive, up-to-date 
euide to stage lighting in the school and 
and the author has 


community theatre,’ 
succeeded in giving a reasonably ac- 
curate picture of stage lighting as it is 
practiced by many low budget theatres 
but has failed both in presenting to- 
day’s best theatre lighting practices and 
in developing beyond a brief mention 
the bases for more effective lighting de- 
sign. 


It is the presentation of the tech- 
niques of the experienced stage elec- 
trician which constitutes the unique con- 
tribution of the book. The selection of 
techniques presented, however, raises the 
question of the ethicality of endorsing 
without qualification doubtful practices, 
no matter how firmly they are espoused 
by the profession. To cite one 
example, although Mr. 
peatedly refers to the provisions of the 
National Electric Code, one questions 
the good faith of a statement such as, 


just 
Bowman re- 
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“Strict adherence to the letter of the 
Code may conflict with efficiency of 
theatrical production, but the Code 
should always be observed, at least in 
spirit,” especially when provisions of the 
Code are ignored or referred to incor- 
rectly in the text. 

The descriptions of lighting equip- 
ment and the principles on which it 
operates are too brief but are generally 
accurate and always clear. Some of the 
omissions, however, are unfortunate. As 
instances, no mention is made of all- 
electronic or magnetic amplifier control 
boards or of the recently released PAR 
56 lamps. And in a rare lapse in the 
otherwise excellent illustrations, a most 
misleading circuit using autotransformer 
dimmers is presented without the dim- 
mer ground connections. 

Mr. Bowman’s suggestions for the 
purchase of lighting equipment are 
made without the highly specific lists of 
a particular company’s products so often 
found. He is willing to work with very 
little, however. For him, a theatre which 
has dimmer control over half its instru- 
ments is well equipped, and other rec- 
ommendations are on a par. 

Mr. Bowman is indebted to Mce- 
Candless for the lighting Jayout and to 
Sellman for the discussion of the qual- 
ities and functions of light on the stage. 
The only departure from Sellman is the 
degree of emphasis on realistic motiva- 
tion for stage light. While it is true that 
stage lighting is a conventionalized 
style and that too often motivation is 
neglected, perhaps equal stress should 
be placed on techniques in less realistic 
styles. The chapters on the development 
of the light plot through rehearsal and 
performance are adequate but brief. 

The book is excellently illustrated with 
carefully scaled, neatly executed line 
drawings which show only those features 
of the situation which are important. 
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The same cannot be said for the few 
half-tones selected to illustrate the chap- 
ter on “The Stage Well Lighted.” 

The appendices should prove useful 
to student and teacher alike. Along with 
the usual listing of equipment suppliers, 
there is a brief but carefully selected 
bibliography, a listing of the lamps used 
in the more common pieces of commer- 
cially available lighting instruments, 
and an excellent glossary which includes 
definitions of many terms which were 
neglected in the text. Unfortunately, 
however, the terms in the glossary are 
not included in the general index. 

As an overall criticism, Mr. Bowman 
at once expects too little and too much 
from the beginning student. He is wil- 
ling to hand him the techniques of the 
experienced electrician without ascribing 
to the student the capacity for under- 
standing the reasons behind these tech- 
niques. He is writing for the benefit otf 
college and community theatres, but 
there is littke new material which will 
result in better lighting design, although 
following his suggestions may make op- 
erations simpler, result in better main- 
tenance of equipment and turn out 
more competent stage electricians. 

In my estimation, Modern Theatre 
Lighting could be used for a high-school 
text, or for the lighting unit of an omni- 
bus stagecraft course in college, but it 
would not be acceptable as the whole 
text for a specialized college course in 
stage lighting. 

DaAvip THAYER 
State University of Iowa 


PLANNING AND PRODUCING THE 
MUSICAL SHOW. By Lehman Engel. 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1957; 
pp. 159. $3.00. 

Much of the advice in this slim vol- 
ume is applicable to any theatrical pro- 
duction, be it play, opera, ballet or any 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


combination of these, but, of course, the 
author and publishers have intended 
this book mainly for those amateurs 
about to produce a “musical show,” i.e., 
musical drama, musical comedy, revue 
and/or operetta. In so doing author 
Engel is to be congratulated; this book 
is long overdue—especially so consider- 
ing America’s position in the creation of 
musicals. 

The book is divided into four parts: 
planning a musical show (which in- 
cludes chapters on picking the right 
show and how to make up a budget), 
the production staff (individual chap- 


ters delineating the responsibilities for 


the producer, stage director, musical di- 


rector, choreographer, designer, lighting 
designer, and stage manager), the per- 
former (chapters offering very helpful 
advice on the selection of the cast and 
backstage discipline) and finally a part 
on putting the show together (sugges- 
tions on scheduling separate rehearsals 
and a concluding chapter on full-scale 
rehearsals). 

The style is simple as befits a book di- 
rected to beginners, although theatrical 
non-neophytes may find some of Engel’s 
insights and know-how of inestimable 
value. Consider Engel’s’ method of 
screening singers: “In the professional 
theater I consider it a waste of time... 
to listen to anyone who at a glance will 
obviously not fit into the physical de- 
mands of the show.” And on non-pro- 
fessional casting: “The central problem 
is one of ego.”” And concerning the place 
of music in a show: “My own feeling 

is that the show is the thing. The 
stvle of the playing, the flow, the se- 
quence, dynamics and musical ensemble 
of far more consequence than 
B-flat in the 
Shocking for a musician to say, perhaps, 
but for me, in the theatre, first things 
come first.” These, and similar observa- 


are 


an incorrect cello part. 
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tions, are the statements of a talented 
man midstream in a successful theatrical 
career. 

Much of the book, by virtue of the 
author's experience, naturally concerns 
itself with the professional theatre. But 
for the community and educational the- 
atre worker Mr. Engel is at pains to ap- 
ply his experience to non-professional 
situations. Thus the book becomes one 
of those theatre book for 
amateurs while at the same time useful 


rarities: a 


for professionals. 

Perhaps even more important than 
the author's advice is a thirty-four page 
checklist of musical shows. Fifty-four 
shows are listed giving for each the 
agent to contact, Casting requirements, 
number of sets. the orchestral instru- 
mentation required and the more fa- 
mous songs. In addition to this list are 
fifty-one shows listed merely ac- 
cording to title, author and composer. 
the book 


and 


more 


These two lists alone make 


valuable—especially for director 
play selection committees. 

To help convey the message of the 
author there are twenty-four illustra- 
tions, some of which seem unnecessary. 
For instance, the print of “Le Shahut,” 
by Seurat, comes out so poorly in black 
and white that the effect is that of a 
printer's mistake. 

Following the last chapter is a two 
page listing, “Suggestions for Supple- 
mentary Reading” and a brief epilogue. 
In this parting paragraph craftsman 
Engel states that ‘from a broader Amer- 
ican theatre will come great musical 
playwrights and performers. Broadway 
needs this grassroots stimulus. As it de- 
velops not only will the stage be en- 
riched by it but also every participant 
in the expanded realm of musical 
theatre.” 

Mr. Engel. from grass-growing Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio, is a fine example of 
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grass-roots stimulus; men who practice 
what they theatrically preach are always 
to be commended when what they 
preach is sound. In Planning and Pro- 
ducing the Musical Show Mr. Engel has 
written a sound and sensible book of 
advice. 
JosErpH W. YOUNG 
Special Services, USAEUR 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


HOW TO ANNOUNCE FOR RADIO AND 
TELEVISION. Edited by William I. Kauf- 
man. Communication Arts Books. New York: 
Hastings House, 1956; pp. 95. $2.50. 


STRINDBERG’S LAST OF THE KNIGHTS 
et al. Translated by Walter Johnson. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1956; pp. 257. 
$4.50. 

GUSTAV ADOLF. By August Strindberg. 
Translated by Walter Johnson. Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Press, 1957; pp. 233- 
$4.00. 

INDEX TO THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
OF SPEECH. Compiled by Giles Wilkeson 
Gray. Prepared under the auspices of the 
Speech Association of America. Dubuque, 
Iowa: William C. Brown Company, 1956; pp. 
338. $5.00. 

INTRODUCTION TO OPERA. Edited by 
Mary Ellis Peltz. New York: Barnes and Noble, 
Inc., 1956; pp. xiii+332. $1.65. 

ON DRAMATIC METHOD. By Harley Gran- 
ville-Barker. Dramabooks Series. New York: 
Hill and Wang, Inc., 1956; pp. 191. $.95. 

THE BEST SHORT PLAYS OF 1955-56. Edited 
by Margaret Mayorga. Boston: Beacon Press, 
1956; pp. 305. $2.75. 

A DICTIONARY OF AMERICAN SYNONYMS. 
By Homer Hogan. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956; pp. ix+388. $6.00. 

THE ORESTEIA BY AESCHYLUS. An acting 
version by Robert A. Johnston. Boston: Chris 
topher Publishing House, 1955; pp. 139. $2.50. 


PAPERS ON ACTING. Edited by Brander 
Matthews. Dramabooks Series. New York: Hill 
and Wang, Inc., 1958; pp. viiit+303. $1.45 
(paper). $3.75 (cloth). 

A re-publication of some distinguished papers 
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on acting by Coquelin, Talma, Boucicault, 
Edwin Booth, Henry Irving and others, with 
notes on the performers by the late Brander 
Matthews. Preface by Henry W. Wells. 


LET’S GET A DIVORCE, AND OTHER 
PLAYS. Edited by Eric Bentley. Dramabooks 
Series. New York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1958; 
pp. xx+364. $1.75 (paper). $3.95 (cloth). 

Six Farces: A Trip Abroad and Célimare by 
Labiche, Let’s Get a Divorce by Sardou, These 
Cornfields by Courteline, Keep an Eye on Amélie 
by Feydeau and A United Family by Prévert. 
Eric Bentley introduces this fine collection of 
farces with an essay, “The Psychology of Farce.” 
The editor includes a newly translated and il- 
luminating essay on Feydeau by Marcel Achard. 


JEAN ANOUILH (FIVE PLAYS). Dramabooks 
Series. New York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1958; 
pp- 340. $1.75 (paper). $3.95 (cloth). 

This volume presents the first collection in 
English of the plays of this eminent French 
dramatist. The plays are: Antigone, Eurydice, 
The Ermine, The Rehearsal, Romeo and Jean- 
nette. The latter three plays have not been 
published in the United States. 


THE THEATRE. By Stark Young. Dramabooks 
Series. New York: Hill and Wang, Inc., 1958; 
pp- 124. $ .95. 

The first of Stark Young’s works to appear 
in paperback form, The Theatre (originally 
published in 1927) is Mr. Young’s philosophy 


of dramatic art as a whole. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Edited by George 
Pierce Baker. Introduction by Austin Dob- 
son. Dramabooks Series. New York: Hill and 


Wang, Inc., 1958; pp. 189. $1.25. 


Another fine contribution by Dramabooks in 
paperback form of important works and com- 
ments on theatre. The Good Natur’d Man, She 
Stoops to Conquer, An Essay on the Theatre, 
and Register of Scotch Marriages. 


PHE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PUPPET 
PHEATRE. By George Speaight. New York: 
John de Graff, Inc., 1955; pp. 350. $5.50. 


Traces the development of the puppet show 
from its origins in ancient Greece to Punch and 
Judy. Speaight considers the revival of puppetry 
today and as a feature of education. A com- 
prehensive and well documented study with ex- 
tensive notes and bibliography. 
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NEWS 


David S. Hawes, Editor 


NOTICE 
The deadlines for material sent to the 
Editor The 
months will remain the same, but the 


News must be changed. 
specific day of the month will change. 
The 


March 1o, August 1o, and October ro. 


new deadlines are January 10, 
News from all sources is welcome. You 
do not have to be a member of AETA 
to submit material, Please send all news 
items to David S. Hawes, News Editor, 
ETJ, Department of Speech and The- 
atre, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
CONFERENCES AND FESTIVALS 
The 
UNDERGRADUATE 


SECOND ANNUAL EASTERN Cot- 


LEGE Pray FEsTIVAL, or- 
ganized and run entirely by the under- 
graduate members of the Yale Dramat, 
this year attracted nearly 4oo delegates 
representing about 24 Eastern college 
drama groups. Twelve groups presented 
productions, with original plavs being 
offered by Swarthmore and the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Players. addi- 
tion to the productions, seminars were 
organized in which students discussed 
both Broadway 
featured 
invited F. Edward 
of New York’s 
Tore Segelcke, 


current trends in the 


academic theatres. As 
guests the Festival 
Hambleton, Producer 
Phoenix Theatre, 
famous Norwegian actress who recently 


and 


and 


toured the world in a one-woman show. 
Stephen Lax, chairman of the Festival, 
stated that the “Eastern collegiate play 
festival the efforts 
element of articulate college men and 
women to express themselves in terms of 


represents of one 


concrete activity.” 


For the 24th ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
ON SPEECH EDUCATION at Louisiana State 
University in June, Dr. John Dietrich, 
professor of speech at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was the conference speaker. His 
lecture titles included the following: 
“Theatre—Fine Art or Liberal?” ‘The 
Theatre Audience,’ “Drama and _ the 
High School,” “Dramatic Media—A 
Comparison,” “America and a National 
Theatre.” 

At the Srare UNIversiTy oF IOWA in 
March some 260 drama students from 24 
colleges 


met for Jmagination ’58, an all-student 


Midwestern universities and 
drama conference. To provide oppor- 
acting 
their 
presented 


tunities to exchange ideas on 


and directing and to “exercise 


imaginations” the students 


panel discussions, directing and acting 


improvisations, productions of 
The treated 


such questions as “What are the most 


plays. discussions 


panel 


valuable means of learning acting?” 
“What are the best ways to provide 
the 
the 


presentation of each of the student-di- 


practical directing experience in 
educational theatre?” Following 
rected plays, members of the casts and 
their audiences participated in critiques 
led by a student. As a prominent fea- 
the Harold Clur- 
man, New York producer-director, who 


ture of conference 
was secured through a special arrange- 
ment AETA, 
“What the Director Imagines” in terms 
of actors, set designs, the play itself, and 
other aspects of theatre. Drama students 
attending the convention proposed in a 
final evaluation session that an annual 


with discussed 


vividly 
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Midwest Drama Conterence be estab- 
lished. 

At the University or British Co- 
LUMBIA SCHOOL OF THE ARTs, John 
Reich, Managing Director of the Good. 
man Memorial Theatre in Chicago, 
served as guest director for the Summer 
School of Theatre. He produced Every- 
man in the version by Hugo yon Hot- 
mannsthal with Leo Ciceri in the lead- 
ing role. Marcel Marceau, as a featured 
artist of the Festival, gave a series ol 
lecture-demonstrations. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE Saratoga 
Springs, New York, was host to a con- 
ference last April on the subject of In- 
ternational Theatre. Delegates were in- 
vited from 25 colleges in the New York 
and New England areas to a program 
which began with a presentation in 
French by the Williams College French 
Players of Moliére’s Le Malade Imag- 
tnaire, and ended with a concert read- 
ing in English by Skidmore students of 
Jean Genet’s The Maids. Discussion 
groups considered the following topics: 
“Foreign Plays in American College 
Theatres,” “American College Theatre 
Troupes Abroad,” “Children’s Theatre 
in Europe and America,” “Classical 
Plays in the University Theatre,” and 
“Neo-Classic and Modern French Plays.” 
Each discussion group was led by a 
student and a faculty member. Follow- 
ing the discussion groups, Dr. Campton 
Bell of the University of Denver deliv- 
ered the keynote speech on various as- 
pects of the International Theatre on 
the American Campus. The Conference 

yas conceived, organized, and carried 
out by students whose aim was not only 
the discussion of International Theatre, 
but the strengthening of communica- 
tions among college theatres at the stu- 
dent level. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

The Eaves Costume Company in anticipation 

of the iooth anniversary of the founding of 
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the Company (1863) has established two An- 
nual Eaves Awards which will be presented in 
association with the American Educational 
Theatre Association. Announcement of the 
awards came after meetings between Edward C. 
Cole, President of AETA and Charles Geoly, 
President gf Eaves Costume Company. One 
award of Siooo will go annually to an indi- 
vidual or group engaged in university, college, 
community theatre activities. The other 


award of $500 will go to an individual o1 
group functioning in the field of high school 
theatre production. The recipients of the 
Awards will be chosen by the Awards Com- 
mittee of the American Educational Theatre 
Association and presentation of the Awards for 
1958 will be made at the Awards Dinner at 
the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago on December 
go, during the AETA annual convention. The 
Eaves Awards recipients may be_ individuals, 
groups, schools, or perhaps even communities 
in the United States that have distinguished 
themselves in the non-professional theatre by 
the high quality, vision, and strong leader- 
ship displayed in the theatrical activities in 
which they are engaged. The Awards commem- 
orate the very long and pleasant association 
of Eaves Costume Company with the Amer 
ican non-professional theatre. 

UNIVERSITY MicroritmMs of Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, has arranged with leading periodical pub- 
lishers to have their journals microfilmed. The 
Educational Theatre Journal is now available 
as a positive film to subscribers to the regular 
paper edition who wish to save space with 
microfilm. For the ETJ the complete microfilm 
is $21.50. Volumes 1-7 (1949-1955) as a set sell 
for $17.50, while volumes 8 (1956) and g (1957) 
sell for $2.00 each volume. Librarians and other 
subscribers who wish this service or more in- 
formation should write to University Microfilms, 
313 North First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
or to the Editor of the Educational Theatre 
Journal. 

The LENA Rospins FOUNDATION, established 
by Jerome Robbins, is compiling a Dance Film 
Library and has begun a search for all motion 
pictures of dance and dancers. The Foundation 
intends to present the films acquired to the 
New York Public Library as the basis of a 
permanent collection. Anyone who __ possesses 
films or knows the location of films is asked to 
write directly to the Foundation giving such 
information as subject of film, length, condi- 
tion, silent or with a sound track, ownership, 
etc. It is also requested that the names of in- 
dividuals who may have information about 
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motion pictures of dance and dancers be sent 
Such 
address to use 


Foundation. 
directly. The 
lows: The Lena Robbins Foundation, Inec., 154 
East 74th St., New York a1, N. Y. 

THe SHAW BULLETIN, published by the Shaw 


to the people will be con- 


tacted is as fol- 


Society of America and the Pennsylvania State 
University Press, announces the appointment of 
Charles A. Carpenter, Jr., Goldwin Smith Li- 
brary, Cornell ithaces, ¥., 


Bibliographer. Readers and writers are urged 


University, 


to assist in maintaining his department, “A 
Continuing Check-List of Shaviana,” as the most 
complete and authoritative bibliography of and 
G.BS. 


tions and off-prints of current publications and 


about available by sending him cita 
parts of larger publications, as well as abstracts 
of completed dissertations 

The September number of The Shaw Bulletin 
will contain the complete transcript of the 
Bernard Shaw program from the Ideas and the 
Theatre 


by the 


originally 
University of Minnesota’s KUOM for 
Radio 
National 


broadcast series, produced 


the Educational Television and Center 


under a grant from the Association 
of Educational Broadcasters. The symposium 
includes Arthur Miller, Gore Vidal, Eric Bent- 
ley, Brooks Atkinson, Richard Watts, Jr., Fd- 
mund Fuller and others 

At the 


extra-curricular program in interpretation was 


UNIVeRSIry OF ILLINOIS an extensive 


directed by Martin Cobin during the second 
newly-recognized 
Activ- 


weekly 


semester of with the 


student organization, The Illini Reader 


1955 


ities included on-campus readings, a 


half-hour radio series, and an independent 


weekly 
As a 
been teaching three trial sections of the basic 


half-hour television series 


special project, Professor Cobin has 
interpretation course via open-circuit television, 


with an accompanying research program de- 


signed to evaluate the results. Ted Clevenger 
is assisting in this research. 

At Texas UNiversity the 
istration has decided to separate theatre from 


the present Department of Speech-Theatre-Ra- 


Admin- 


dio-Television. Ballet, until now an independ- 
ent department, and Opera, which was a part 
of the Music Department, will become divisions 
within the Department of Theatre. Walther 
R. Volbach, Director of Theatre since 1946, will 
be chairman of the new department. 

At STETSON UNIVERSITY a special summer the- 
atre program of four plays by Bernard Shaw 
was presented with arena-style production in 
the outdoor Patio Theatre of the new Stetson 


Union Building. The plays presented were 


Misalliance, The Devil's Disciple, Pygmalion, 
and Caesar and Cleopatra. Actors for the com- 


pany of players were drawn primarily from the 


Stetson facult® and from the community of 
Deland, Florida. 

Tue UNIversiry or Miami Press has com- 
pleted plans to publish a Rare Books of the 
Theatre Series jointly with the AETA. Barnard 
Hewitt of the University of Illinois Speech De- 
partment is General Editor for the Series. One 
volume is to be published each year contain- 
ing material either at present out of print or 
in a foreign language. The first 


contain the 


available only 


volume, planned for 1958, will 


principal sources of information about Renais- 
scenery from 


Nicola Sab- 


sance Italian theatre and stage 


the writings of Sebastiano Serlio 
Josef Furttenbach, as translated 
and compiled by Allardyce Nicoll of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, England, John McDow- 
ell of Ohio State George R 


Kernodle of the University 


battini, and 


University, and 


of Arkansas. 


OVERSEAS TOURING was the subject of an ex- 
tremely interesting talk presented at the Confer- 
ence of the Southern California Section of AETA 
by Jack Morrison of UCLA, past president of 
AETA 


seas touring, the speaker explained three prom- 


Because of a mounting interest in over- 


inent methods by which a college or univer- 
sity can send out a troupe for an overseas tour. 
One way is to be selected by the Department 
of Defense for the purpose of performing for 
personnel on American posts in other coun- 
tries. The 


not active in this program but the Army con- 


Army Air Force and the Navy are 


tinues to send shows overseas. A second way to 
perform in another country is for an organi- 
zation to make a tour on its own initiative and 
at its own expense using an arm of the State 
Department called the Educa- 
tional Exchange Service for advice and help in 
planning the tour. The man in charge of this 
service is Moses Hirschtritt, Chief, Educational 
lravel and Training Branch, Special Projects 
The 
Secretary of State, Washington 25. D. C. The 
third regular way of touring is to participate 
in the program of the “Cultural Presentations 
Staff” of the Department of State. This agency 


International! 


Division, International Exchange Service, 


is commonly called “The President's Program” 
and has a yearly budget. To help implement 
this program, the State Department has put the 
American National Theatre and Academy un- 
der contract to select, prepare, and tour vari- 
ous programs such as the Jose Limon Company 
and the San Francisco Ballet. The ANTA staff, 
known as the International Cultural Exchange 
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Service under Robert C. Schnitzer as General 
Manager, has turned to AETA for help, be- 
lieving that college and university theatre de- 
partments have much to offer of great interest 
and value to the peoples of other countries. To 
expedite the aid sought by ANTA, an Over- 
seas Touring Committee of AETA, under the 
Chairmanship of Frank Whiting of the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota, was appointed on Jan- 
uary 7, 1957, with “power to act in the name 
of the Association when a touring venture 


promises to be up to the standards of the As- 
sociation and to be a rewarding venture in the 
interests of good theatre and human under- 
standing.” The Overseas Touring Committee 
of AETA has been instrumental in sending a 
number of college and university theatre groups 
to other countries. 

This report by Jack Morrison should be ex- 
tremely helpful to educational theatre organi- 
zations that plan to attempt an overseas tour- 
ing adventure. 

The YALE SCHOOL OF DRAMA in August rep- 
resented the United States at the International 
Festival of University Theatres at the World’s 
Fair in Brussels. The Yale entry in the Fes- 
tival was a performance of Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s new verse drama, J.B., described by 
Dudley Fitts as ‘a signal contribution to the 
small body of modern poetic The 
troupe then performed J.B. again at the Amer- 
ican Theatre in Brussels from September g to 
14. In addition, while in Europe the same group 
of actors toured United States Army bases in 
France and Germany presenting the farce, Out 
of the Frying Pan. F. Curtis Canfield, Dean of 
the Yale Drama School, directed both plays 
and accompanied the Yale players on their un- 
usual overseas tour. 


drama.” 


At the UNIVERsITy OF MINNEsoTA the General 
John Newton, one of the few remaining stern- 
wheel has been from an 
ignoble retirement status with the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers and through the combined efforts 
of the Minnesota Centennial Commission and 
the University Theatre—with miraculous as- 
sistance from now be- 
come the proud and resplendent Centennial 
Showboat. On the Showboat during the sum- 
mer the department of speech and theatre arts 


riverboats, rescued 


various “angels’—has 


has been presenting an unusual production of 
Augustin Daly’s melodrama, Under the Gas- 
light, or, Life and Love in These Times. The 
play was directed by “Capt.” Frank Whiting 
with design by Wendell Josal and costumes and 
choreography by Robert D. Moulton. As the 
Showboat has been towed up and down the 
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River on its itinerary it has received a rous- 
ing reception, and generally has taken on sell- 
out audiences, in such Minnesota river towns 
as St. Paul, Stillwater, Hastings, Red Wing, 
Wabasha, and Winona. Since the U. S. Corps 
of Engineers had willed that the General John 
Newton be given to an educational or charitable 
organization, in a new guise as Showboat the 
vessel will become a novel permanent posses- 
sion of the University Theatre. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
has announced that young American perform- 
ers and students of the performing and theatre 
arts will have a chance to study in any of 43 
foreign countries during 1959-60 under the In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Program of 
the Department of State. Recipients of awards 
under the Fulbright Act for study in Europe, 
Asia-Pacific area will 
and travel to and 


Latin America, and the 
receive tuition, maintenance, 
from the country of their choice. The awards 
will provide approximately 1,000 opportunities 
for Americans to study abroad in an unlimited 
number of fields. General eligibility require- 
ments are U. S. citizenship, a Bachelor's de- 
gree or the equivalent of four years of profes- 
sional training, language ability sufficient to 
carry on the proposed study, and good health. 
A demonstrated talent in the applicant's field 
is also necessary because candidates will be 
asked for a statement of their reasons for de- 
siring to study abroad and for a preliminary 
plan for their proposed study. Successful can- 
didates will be affiliated educational in- 
stitutions, but may not be required to par- 


with 


ticipate in formal course work. Preference is 
given to applicants under 35 years of age. 

Requests for application forms must be post- 
marked before October 15, 1958. Completed 
forms must be submitted by November 1, 
Persons interested in the scholarship awards 
should write to the Institute of International 
Education, or to any of the Institute’s regional 
offices for further information and application 
forms. Addresses are as follows: 

Institute of International Education, 1 East 
67th St., New York 21, N. Y. Regional offices: 
116 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, Illinois; 
1605, Pennsylvania St., Denver 3, Colorado; 401 
Milain Bldg., Houston 2, Texas; 1503 P St., 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C.; 291 Geary St., San 
Francisco 2, California. 
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NEW PLAYS 
At CATAWBA COLLEGE, as the fifth original 
commenced 


play in the “Contemporary Series’ 
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NEWS 


in 1954, a premiére performance of The Flower- 
ing in Between, a folk-tragedy by Franklin 
Leonard, was presented in May, 1958. The pro- 
duction and staged by Arnold 
Colbath with music arranged by Jane Hobgood. 


was directed 
During the run of the play the drama and 
speech department had as its guests directors 
from leading university and community theatres 
who participated in a series of critiques fol- 
lowing performances. They were joined at the 
final performance by Claire Leonard (no rela- 
tion to the author) who represents the play- 
wright professionally in New York. 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE a new 
Tich- 
enor, has been given its first production. The 


At the NASHVILLE 
children’s play, To the Moon, by Tom 
play, described as “a charming fantasy in two 


acts” and a “diverting fairy tale for modern 


children,” was directed by Barbara Izard. The 


designer was Chris Tibbott. 
Parker Zellers, di- 


commissioned to 


At MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


rector of drama, has been 


write and direct a pageant commemorating the 
Galesberg, 


debate held in 


1958. The pageant will 


Lincoln-Douglas 
October 7, 


Illinois, on 


be presented on the same date and at the 


same site as the original event. 


At WESLEYAN UNIveRsITy the Theatre pre- 
sented an original opera, Adelaide, during May 
and June, 1958. The libretto was written by 
Ralph Pendleton, Director of the ‘92 Theatre, 
Richard 
Chairman of the Music Department, both grad- 


with music composed by Winslow, 


uates of Wesleyan University. 


At PURDUE 
duction in the Experimental Theatre in the 


UNIVERSITY, as the opening pro- 


new Hall of Music—Union Annex, an original 
play by Douglas S$. Denbow entitled Northern 
Lights was presented in May. The play was 
directed by Joseph G. Stockdale, Jr., with tech- 
nical direction by Robert Schiffmann and chore- 
ography by James Newburger. Mr. Denbow, a 
graduate of Miami Oxford, 
the first graduate student in the 


1959 University, 


Ohio, 
theatre section of the Speech Department to 


was 


be granted opportunity to do a creative thesis in 
playwriting. Northern Lights was written as a 


Master Of Science thesis. 


During the second semester of 1958, two other 
original plays were given a premiere perform- 
ance: The Rite of Summer by James Maloon; 
and La Bella Philomena by Mary D. Rogge 
Both plays won top honors in the 1957 Play- 
writing Literary Awards on the Purdue Uni- 
versity campus. 
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PLAYWRITING CONTESTS 
SAMUEL FRENCH, INC., has announced the 


winners of the Sixth Annual National Collegiate 
Playwriting Contest. Ardele Striker of Brooklyn 
College, J. G. Severns of the State University of 
Iowa, and Grover Lewis of North Texas State 
College were winners of the contest in com- 
petition with 223 entrants from 86 colleges. Miss 


Striker’s play, Dead Reckoning, and Mr. Sev- 
ern’s The Waltz Has Begun, tied for first place 
in the full-length play competition, and will 
share the first-and second-place prize money, 
amounting to $450. Mr. Lewis’ play Wait for 
Morning, Child, won $200 and publication in 
the short play competition. The 1958-59 con- 
test will open with the academic year in Sep- 
tember and continue through the spring term. 
Entries may be addressed to the sponsor, Samuel 
French, Inc., New York, before the deadline, 
May 1, 

THe GOLDEN PEN PLAYWRITING CONTEST-1958, 
sponsored by The Jewish Theatre for Children, 
offers $1000 “for the best full-length play in 
English for children, on a Jewish theme.” The 
man- 


1959. 


contest closes on December 31, 1958. All 
uscripts and letters about the contest should 
be addressed as follows: Golden Pen Prize Play- 
writing Contest, The Jewish Theatre for Chil- 
dren, 1776 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 


PERSONAL 

At Louisiana STATE UNIVERSITY a two-day con- 
ference in honor of Dr. C. M. Wise was held in 
May, The event was planned to honor 
Dr. Wise on his approaching retirement. Fea- 
tured speakers included Dean C. G. Taylor of 
the College of Arts and Sciences and Dr. N. M. 
Caffee of the Department of English at L.S.U.; 
Dr. Loren Reid of the University of Missouri; 
and Dr. T. Earle Johnson of the University of 
Alabama. Over 150 persons attended the meet- 
ing. With the retirement of Dr. Wise at the 
close of the second semester, 1958, Dr. Waldo 
W. Braden, professor of speech, was appointed 
chairman of the department of speech. 


1955. 


Dr. Owen Peterson has been promoted to the 
rank of associate professor of speech. Among 
other duties, Dr. Peterson is now serving as the 
Executive Secretary of the Speech Association 
of America. 

SHATTUCH SCHOOL, FAIRBAULT, MICHIGAN has 
presented an award to Roberta D. Sheets for 
her outstanding contributions toward the ad- 
vancement of secondary education, especially 
in the fields of speech and drama. Miss Sheets 
retired last year after serving as head of the 
speech and drama department at Roosevelt 


| 
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High School in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, for 25 
years. 

At NEw York UNiversity Dr. Fred C. Blanch- 
ard, chairman of the department of dramatic 
art, is now on sabbatical leave doing research 
in Australia and New Zealand. During his ab- 
sence, Dr. John McCabe will be acting chairman 
of the department. 

At the UNIvVeRsITy oF ILLINOIS Henry Mueller 
of the department of speech will be on sab- 
batical leave during 1958-59 to study the history 
of British film production and exhibition at the 
British Film Institute. He will also attend film 
festivals at Edinburgh, Cannes, Nice, and Venice. 

The OHI0o ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF SPEECH at its annual meeting in April hon- 
ored Professor Howard C. Morgan, chairman of 
the department of speech at Capital University, 
who retired in June from active teaching to 
move to Arizona where he will do part-time 
teaching in the Phoenix Adult Evening Col- 
lege. The recognition in the form of a plaque 
was designed by Tom Dudgeon of the Nation- 
wide Insurance Company and presented by Ed 
Robinson of Ohio Wesleyan University, both 
students of Professor Morgan’s while at Earl- 
ham College. The inscription on the plaque 
reads—“To ‘Pro’: His Teaching Will Continue 
Through His Students.” 

At the UNIVERSITY OF Haubold 
has been appointed instructor and head of the 
costume division in the department of theatre. 

At Hittyer of the University of 
Hartford Edgar L. Kloten, assistant professor 
in the department of speech and drama, has 
been appointed director of the University The- 


Texas Cleve 


atre. 

At SreErson University Dr. Irving C. Stover 
has been honored for his unusual service to 
the university as chairman of the speech and 
drama department, and director of the theatre 
for fifty years. At a banquet held in his honor 
Dr. Stover was presented with a high-fidelity 
phonograph and records, and it was announced 
that a portrait of this outstanding teacher will 
be presented to the University. Dr. Stover will 
continue to teach on a part-time basis. Mary 
Louise Gehring has been appointed chairman 
of the department to succeed Dr. Stover, and 
Charles C. Ritter has been named director of 
the Theatre. 

Bruce Griffiths is on 
the speech and drama staff for graduate study 
at Indiana University. Byrne Blackwood of the 
University of Arkansas has a temporary ap- 
pointment as director of technical production 
on the Stover Theatre staff. 


leave of absence from 
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At Grove Crry Cotitece William R. McGraw, 
formerly instructor in speech and theatre arts 
at the University of Minnesota, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of speech and di- 
rector of theatre. 7%. Brent Fry from the State 
University of Iowa has been appointed assistant 
professor of speech and technical director of 


the theatre. 

At VANDERBILT UNiversiry Robert A. Baldwin, 
designer and technical director of the Univer- 
sity Theatre, has been promoted to assistant 
professor and Joseph E. Wright, director of the 
theatre, has been made a full professor. 

At the Universitry oF HAwan Mordecai 
Gorelik served as visiting professor of drama 
for the summer session. 

At the Horace W. 


Robinson, professor of speech, director of the 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


University Theatre 
AETA, recently 
under the Fulbright Act by the State Depart- 


and past-president of the 


was given a grant to lecture 
three-months tour 
The Uni- 
institution 


ment. This grant covered a 
of Australia during the past summer 
versity of Melbourne was his host 
and he appeared in the UNESCO drama semi- 
late August. In addition to 


nar in Svdney in 


these assignments Professor Robinson lectured 


on “Drama in Tertiary Education” at various 
universities and community theatre in 
including those at Melbourne, Adelaide, Hobart, 


Canberra, and 


Australia 
Perth, Armidale, Launceston, 
Sydney. He also delivered the first three of the 
annual series of Kathleen Robinson lectures on 
drama being initiated this vear at the Univer- 
sity of Sydney. Professor Robinson returned to 
his duties at the University of Oregon in 
September. 
AT THE THEATRES 

\LABAMA 

Montevalla, Alabama College. The Lady’s Not 
for Burning, Mav. 

COLORADO 

Steamboat Springs, Perry-Mansfield Theatre 
Festival. The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, Bourge- 
ois Gentil-homme, Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
Old Maid and the Thief; Children’s Theatre, 
Lyric Theatre, Dance Demonstration, July-Aug. 
CONNECTICUT 

Middletown, Wesleyan University. Volpone 
(adapted by Stefan Zweig), Nov. Clinton J 
Atkinson, Jr., director; William R. Ward, de- 
signer. 

Storrs, University of Connecticut 
Theatre). Teahouse of the August Moon, Come 
Back Little Sheba, Jim Dandy, The Caine 
Mutiny Court Martial, The Little Hut, You 
Never Can Tell, July-Aug. Cecil E. Hinkel, 


(Summer 


ad 
i 
un 
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Walter Adelsperger, John Hollauer, Nafe Kat- 
ter, directors; Frank Ballard, designer; Donald 
L. Murray, lighting. 

Stratford, American Shakespeare Festival The- 
atre. Hamlet, A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
The Winter’s Tale, June-July-Aug.-Sept. John 
Houseman and Jack Landau, directors; Virgil 
Marc Blitzstein, David 
Alvin Colt, Thea and 

costumes; Jean 
George 


music; 
Neu 
Rosenthal, 
Balanchine, 


Thomson and 
Hays, 
Dorothy 
Tharon 


choreographer. 


designer; 
Jeakins, 


Musser, lighting; 


FLORIDA 
jreland, Stetson University. The 


Oct. The Matchmaker, Nov. Charles C. 


director 


Crucible, 
Ritter, 


ILLINOIS 
The Boy 
director. 


Chicago, Roosevelt University. 
Friend, May. Anna Helen Reuter, 
Chicago, Theatre on the Lake 
Theatres of the Chicago Park District). Arms 
Man, June. Eugene Troobnick, di- 
For Love or Money, June. 
Cherney, director. The Reluctant Debutante, 
Ruth Watterman Schwartz, director. Boy 
Gil, July. Jim Cavanaugh, 
Angry Men, July. Frances Carter, di- 
Best People, July. June Minturn, di- 
rector. An Inspector Calls, July. John Schmidt, 
director. Desk Set, July. Ruth Watterman Sch- 
wartz Witness for the Prosecution, 
Aug. Vivian Purcell, director. Tea House of the 
August \ug Carter, director. 
Why Men Leave Home, Aug. June Minturn, di- 
The Glass Menagerie, Aug. John Schmidt, 


(Community 


and the 
rector Lucille 
June 
Me ets 


welve 


director 


recto! 


director. 


Moon, Frances 
rector 
director. 
Chicago, University of Chicago (Summer 
Drama Festival). Coriolanus, July. Marvin Phil- 
The July. 


director. Cenci, July- 


Imaginary Invalid, 
d’Anjou, The 


Hruby, director. 


lips, director. 
Richard 
\ug. Norbert 

Evanston, Northwestern Garden 
Theatre). As You Like It, The School for Wives, 
The Lady's Not for Burning, Lute Song, July. 

Monmouth, Monmouth College. Heaven Can 
Wait, Oct. The Heiress, Dec. Arms and the Man, 
Parker Zellers, 


University 


Apr. director. 


INDIANA 

Bloomington, Indiana University. Janus, Sept. 
Lee Norvelle, director; Richard Brown, associate 
director; Richard director 
and costumer; Gary Gaiser, lighting. The Would- 
Be Invalid, Oct.-Nov. David S. Hawes, director; 
William Kinzer, designer; Gary Gaiser, lighting. 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Play (premiere) Feb.- 
Mar. William Kinzer, 


Scammon, technical 


Lee Norvelle, director, 
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associate director and designer; Richard Scam- 
mon, costumer; Gary Gaiser, lighting. 
Lafayette, Purdue University. Mr. Roberts, 
Oct. The Cocktail Party, Novy. Death of a Sales- 
man, Dec. The Beaux Stratagem, Feb. Hamlet, 
\pr. 
IOWA 
lowa City, State University of Iowa. Ah Wil- 
derness, July. Ronald C. Gee, director; Keith 
David L. Thayer, lighting; 
costumer. The Unfinished 


Michail, designer; 


Margaret S. Hall, 


a new play by Joseph Rosenberg), July 


Luisa 
Paul Heinberg, director. Madame Butterfly, 
July-Aug. Harold Shiffler, stage director; Harold 
Stark, musical director. The Chalk Garden, Aug 
O. G. Brockett, 

KENTUCKY 

Fort Knox 
Savage, 


director. 


Little Theatre Group. The Cur- 
ious June. Gerald L. Ness 
Blanton Craft and Bruce Levison, technical di- 


director; 


rectors 

LOUISIANA 

The Matchmaker, 
Margaret 


Shreveport, Little Theatre 
May. John Wray 
Marv Young, designer. 
\I ASSACHUSETTS 


Young, director; 


Provincetown, The Provincetown Playhouse. 
4 Moon for the Misbegotten, The Climate of 
Eden, The Family Reunion, Separate Tables, 
The Emperor The Treason 


(new play by John Wulp), Season in the Sun, 


Jones, Summer's 
July-Aug. 
MINNESOTA 

Bemidji, Paul Bunyan Playhouse. The Match- 
maker, George and Margaret, Kind Sir, Witness 
for the Prosecution, Bernadine, Visit to a Small 
Planet, Teahouse of the August Moon, Harvey, 
Loud Red Patrick, June-July-Aug Adev, 
director. 

Minneapolis, University of Minnesota The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Oct-Nov. Wendell 
Josal, director. St. Joan, Nov.-Dec. Frank Whit- 
ing, director. Danton’s Death, Jan.-Feb, Arthur 
H. Ballet, director. The Tempest, Feb.-Mar 
Robert Moulton, director. Pal Joey, Apr. Ken- 
neth L. Graham, director. 

Saint Paul, Theatre Saint Paul. The Solid 
Gold Cadillac, Oct. The Lady’s Not for Burning, 
Nov. Two Dozen Red Roses, Jan. The Reluctant 
Debutante, Feb. The Potting Shed, Mar. Oh, 
Men! Oh, Women! Apr.-Mavy. Inherit the Wind, 
June. Rex Henriot, managing director. 

New HAMPSHIRE 

Plymouth, Plymouth Teachers’ College. The 
Playboy of the Western World, Nov. Mary 
Stuart, Feb. The Importance of Being Earnest, 
Mar. The Silver Cord, Apr. Roi White, director. 


Lee 
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NEW JERSEY 

Fanwood, Foothill Play House. The Chalk 
Garden, June. Stanley F. Klein, director. Tea 
and Sympathy, June. M. K. Weidensaul, Jr., 
director. Janus, July. Charlotte Klein, director. 
Amphitryon 38, July. Stanley F. Klein, director. 
The Reluctant Debutante, Aug. M. K. Weiden- 
saul, Jr., director. The Matchmaker, July-Aug. 
Eileen Woodward, director. The Desperate 
Hours, Aug.-Sept. Allan Whitney, director 
NEw YORK 

Brooklyn, Brooklyn Community Children’s 
Theatre. Mysterious Island (Berkeley Mario- 
nettes), Land of the Dragon, Alice in Wonder- 
land, Alladin (Suzari Marionettes), Adventures 
in Listening (Cleveland Symphony Orchestra) 
Lollipops and Leotards (Brooklyn College 
Modern Dance Club) Heidi. Mrs. Jennie Heiden, 
supervisor; Melvin R. White, Brooklyn College, 
program director. 
OHIO 

Berea, Berea Summer Theatre (sponsored by 
Baldwin-Wallace College). The Happy Time, 
Sabrina Fair, July. 1 Know My Love (premiére) 
Aug. William A. Allman, director. 

Wilmington, Wilmington College. Bus Stop, 
July. Hugh G. Heiland, director. The Match- 
maker, Aug. Lewis Marcuson, director. 


OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa, Tulsa Little Theatre. The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Apr.-May. Theodore Viehman, di- 
rector. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Grove City, Grove City College. The Playboy 
of the Western World, Oct. William R. Mc- 


Graw, director. The Crucible, Feb. Howard 
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Hinde, director. Thieves’ Carnival, Apr. William 
R. McGraw, director. Z. Brent Fry, technical 
director for all productions. 

Pittsburgh, University of Pittsburgh. Sum- 
mer Theatre). Ah Wilderness, Aug. Michael J. 
McHale, director; Lloyd W. Welden, technical 


director. 


TEXAS 

Fort Worth, Texas Christian University. The 
Importance of Being Earnest, Oct. Henry Ham- 
mack, director. The Wheel, Dec. 
Walther R. Volbach, director. Mary Stuart (a 
new version by Jean St. Goldstone and John 
Reich), Mar. Walther R. Volbach, director. 
The Sleeping Prince, Apr. Henry 


Marriage 


Hammack, 
director. 

Waco, Waco Civic Theatre. The Teahouse of 
the August Moon, May. Jo Hannah, director, 
Don Rogers, designer. 


VERMONT 

Poultney, Green Mountain College. The 
House of Bernarda Alba, May. Alex Kemeny, 
director. 

Wiuooski Park, St. Michael’s College. King of 
Hearts, The Mousetrap, Good Househeeping, 
The Great The Match- 
maker, Song of Bernadette, July-Aug. William 
Starrs, director. 


Sebastians, Anastasia, 


VIRGINIA 

Petersburg, Virginia State College. 
Regina, May. Felicia D. Anderson, 
Amaza L. Meredith, designer. 


Victoria 
director; 


WISCONSIN 

Madison, University of Wisconsin. The Bad 
Seed, The Beaux Stratagem, Misalliance, There 
Shall Be No Night, July-Aug. 


Old Peking Prompter Say: 


Good actor get meaning 
Where bad actor yell. 
One good inflection 
Worth thousand decibel. 
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PROJECTS 


Delmar E. Solem 
Administrative Vice-President 


In order that each Project’s work may 
receive adequate recognition, action, or 
deliberation at the convention 
in Chicago on December 28, 29 and 30, 


annual 


final reports should be in the hands of 
the Vice-President by 
November 15. A 


Administrative 


of Mi- 
announced 


The Editor of the University 
ami Malcolm Ross, 
publication date for The Renaissance 
Stage, the first volume of the AETA 
Rare 
cember 28, 


Feffer 


Press, 


300ks of the Theatre series, as De- 


1958. Arrangements with 


and Simons of New York will 


permit distribution of the book through- 


out the international markets. 

The Renaissance Stage, the first vol- 
ume in a series under the AETA-UMP 
arrangement, consists of translations of 
Serlio by Allardyce Nicoll, Sabbattini 
by John McDowell, and Furttenbach by 
George R. Kernodle, making available 
in English for the first time the three 
major sources of information about the 
Italian of 
the modern theatre. 

This the first 
that is a direct outgrowth of the Trans- 
Publication of Rare Books 
which with 


Renaissance theatre, parent 


volume is in a series 


lation and 
Project was inaugurated 
this end in view. Much of its accom- 
plishment is due to the efforts of Wal- 
ther Volbach, first chairman of the proj- 
ect, and Barnard Hewitt, present chair- 
man of the Project and Editor in Chief 
of the series, and past and present off- 
cers, as well as project members. 


Members of AETA probably will be 


able to order their copies at the na- 
tional convention in Chicago on De- 
cember 28, 2g and 30. The active sup- 
port of this first publication by the or- 
ganization will materially determine the 
future progress of this series. 


Mr. 
geles City Board of Education reported 
of the 
Project 


Harry Saunders of the Los An- 


to Willard Bellman, Chairman 
AETA Architecture 
that at there 
the 


Theatre 


the moment are eleven 


oral English rooms on drawing 


boards. 

The Oral Arts rooms closely follow 
the recommendations of the Robinson 
Report as published in ETJ Projects 
Page May, 1958. Copies of these recom- 
mendations, with a floor plan of the 
proposed room, are available from Wil- 
lard F. Bellman, Chairman, AETA The- 
atre Architecture Project, UCLA, Los 
Angeles 24, California. 


The Manuscript Play Project has com 
pleted its first catalogue in loose leaf 
form. 

Forty-nine plays are included in the 
first catalogue and the information is 
arranged to supply prospective pro- 
ducers with a brief synopsis of the play, 
information about the cast, setting, and 
The 
logue also notes those plays which are 


production arrangements. cata- 
particularly suited for children or spe- 
cialized groups. 

To obtain a catalogue, prospective 


producers are urged to write to Paul 


. 
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Baker, Chairman, Manuscript Play Proj- partments reveals these averages for 
ect, Baylor University, Waco, Texas. students involved: 


Students Hours 
The student work hours in technical Area Involved Expended 
production survey of the Technical De- Stage 6.2 18.5, 
velopments Project has been completed. Carpentry 9-4 13.6 
Wayne Bowman reports that this sur- Painting 6.9 12.4 
vey possibly offers a basis for compar- Design 6 21.5 
ison since it received a 35% response. Properties 4. 20.2 
The average figures in the comparison Sound . 24.4 
reveal that 3.5 students worked on a_ Lighting 4: 25.9 
major production and that each of Costumes 5. 21.6 
these students worked 19.3 hours. The Make-up 3. 8.8 
breakdown of the various technical de- All Crews 37.5 19.3 


The Price of Innocence 


Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow up together almost 
inseparably; and the knowledge of good is so involved and interwoven with 
the knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning resemblances hardly to be dis- 
cerned, that those confused seeds which were imposed upon Psyche as an inces- 
sant labour to cull out, and sort asunder, were not more intermixed. It was 
from out the rind of one apple tasted, that the knowledge of good and evil, as 
two twins cleaving together, leaped forth into the world. And perhaps this is 
that doom which Adam fell into, of knowing good and evil; that is to savy, of 
knowing good by evil.—John Milton, Areopagitica. 
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Officers, 1958 


President Epwarp C. Corer, Yale University Theatre 
First Vice-President Joun Wray Younc, Shreveport Little Theatre 
Second Vice-President SAMUEL SELDEN, The Carolina Playmakers 
Administrative Vice-President DELMAR E. SotrM, University of Miami 
Executive Secretary-Treasurei KENNETH L. GRAHAM, University of Minnesota 
Director, Children’s Theatre Division E_eANor York, Western Michigan College 
Director, Contact Placement Service Dovucias Hatrir_p, Macalester College 


Executive Committee—President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 
Administrative Vice-President, Executive Secretary: Wallace Smith and Lil- 


lian Voorhees, elected by Board of Directors. 


Advisory Board of Research—Joel Rubin, Chairman, William Reardon. 


Editorial Board—Henry Goodman, Chairman, Gary Gaiser, the President and 
the Editor of ET], ex officro. 


Board of Review (pro tem)—Horace Robinson, Chairman, Chairman of Edi- 
torial Board and Chairman of the Advisory Board of Research. 


Project Chatrmen—Army-AETA Cooperative: Robert L. Richey, Penn. State 
University, University Park, Pa.: Art Museums © Th. Liaison: Campton 
Bell, Denver U., Denver, Colo.; Audio-Visual Aids: Arthur H. Dorlag, Dept. 
of Speech, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.; Bibliography: Roger M. 
Busfield, Jr., Mich. State U., East Lansing, Mich.: Col Curriculum: Burnett 
Hobgood, Catawba Col., Salisbury, N. C.; Festivals: Margaret Meyn, Benton 
Harbor H. S., Benton Harbor, Mich.; Graduate: Frederick Hunter, U. of 
Tex. Austin, Tex.; Guidance and Counseling: Joseph Fitch, Mont. State 
Col. Boseman, Mont.; Int'l Th. Liaison and ITI: Alice Griffin, Hunter 
Col., New York, N. Y.; Jr. and City Col.: Eugene Youngken (pro tem), Cen- 
tenary Col., Hackettstown, N. ].: Manuscript Play: Paul Baker, Bavlor U.. 
Waco, Tex.: Musical Theatre: Frank Magers, U. of Omaha, Omaha, Nebr.: 
Production Lists: Theodore Hatlen, Santa Barbara Col., Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; Religious: Harold Ehrensperger, Boston U., Boston, Mass.; Secondary 
Schools: Wallace Smith, Evanston Township H. S., Evanston, IIl.; Stage 
Movement: Margaret Servine (pro tem), Nebr. U., Lincoln, Nebr.; Summer 
Th.: Ross Smith (pro tem), Purdue U., West Lafayette, Ind.; Teachers Train- 
ming: Paul Pettit, State Col. for Teachers, Western Ave., Albany, N. Y.; 
Technical Development: George Crepeau, Northwestern U., Evanston, III: 
TV: William E. Kinzer, U. of Ind., Bloomington, Ind.; Th. Architecture: 
Willard F. Bellman, U.C.L.A., Los Angeles, Calif.: Rare Theatre Books: 
Barnard Hewitt, U. of IIl., Urbana, Ill; 1.4. Hospitals: Father G. V. Hartke, 
O.P., The Catholic U. of America, Washington, D. C. 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Term Expires 1958 
Hazel Aamodt, McPhail School of Music, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (PB) 


James Brock, U. of Florida, Tallahassee, 
Fla. (TAP) 

Keith Brooks, Ohio State U., Columbus, 
Ohio (SAA) 

Edward C. Cole, Yale U., New Haven, Conn. 
(President) 


John Dugan, U. of Calif., Los Angeles, Calif. 


William Ireland Duncan, Western Col., 
Oxford, O. (Puppeteers of America) 


Keith Engar, U. of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah (NAEB) 


George Freedley, New York Public Lib., 
New York, N. Y. (TLA) 

Kenneth L. Graham, U. of Minn., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (Exec. Sec.-Treas.) 


Father G. V. Hartke, O.P., The Catholic U. 
of America, Washington, D. C. (Past Pres.) 


Douglas Hatfield, Macalester Col., St. Paul, 
Minn. (CPS) 


Sister Mary Honora, O.P., St. Catherines 
H. S., Racine, Wis. 


Mouzon Law, U. of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
(Past Exec. Sec.-Treas.) 


Leon C. Miller, College Hill Station, Cincin- 
nati 24, Ohio (NTS) 


James Hull Miller, Centenary Col., Shreve 
port, La. 


Maurine Mitchell, Evanston, Ill. (ZPE) 

Lee Norvelle, Ind. U., 
(NTC) 

Paul Opp. Fairmont St. Col., Fairmont, W. 
Va. (APO) 

Norman Philbrick, Stanford U., Stanford 
Calif. (Br. Soc. for Th. Research) 


Joel Rubin, New York, N. Y. 


Rev. Gabriel Stapleton, $.D.S., St. Mary 
H. S., Lancaster, N. Y. (NCTC) 


Bloomington, Ind. 


Willard Swire, Amer. Nat'l Theatre and 
Academy, New York, N. Y. (ANTA) 


Lois Turner, Fayetteville State Tchrs. Col., 
Fayetteville, N. C. (NADSA) 


Dallas Williams, U. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 
(NCP) 

Eleanor York, Western Mich. Col., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich. (CTC) 


Term Expires 1959 
James Clancy, State Univ. of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa (Editor, ETJ) 


Warren M. Lee, U. of So. Dakota, Vermillion, 
So. Dakota 


Lillian W. Voorhees, Fisk U., 
Tenn. 


Nashville, 


Wallace Smith, Evanston Township H. S., 
Evanston, 

Delmar Solem, U. of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Fla. (Adm. Vice-President) 

John Wray Young, Shreveport Little The- 
atre, Shreveport, La. (First Vice-Pres.) 

Margaret Mary Young, Shreveport Little 
Theatre, Shreveport, La. 


Melvin R. White, Brooklyn Col., Brooklyn 
N. Y. (Managing Editor, ETJ) 


Frank M Whiting, U. of Minn., Minneapolis, 
Minn Past President) 


Term Expires 1960 
Mary Ellen Burgess, Dept. of Ed., Regina 
Saskatchewan, Canada 


William O. Brasmer, Denison U., Granville 
Ohio 


Arnold Gillette, State U. of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 


\lice Griffin, Hunter Col., New York, N. Y. 

James M. Klain, U. of Calif., Los Angeles, 

Calif. 

Jack Morrison, U. of Calif., Los Angeles, 
Calif. (Past Pres.) 


Samuel Selden, Carolina Playmakers, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. (Second Vice-Pres.) 
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THEATRE SCENECRAFT* 


By VERN ADIX 
Foreword by Arnold Gillette 


A complete technical book for the theatre, written by one of 
the most experienced technical artists in the profession, and ampli- 
fied by the universal language of pictures. 


The author has designed this book for use by students of the 
theatre. Avoiding technical language. he has outlined each step in 
simple terms, and illustrated it with simple drawings. 


332 pages 
350 drawings $6.50 per copy 
40 photographs 


*Used for text purposes in 1957-58 by the following institutions: 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 
Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana 
Panhandle College, Goodwell, Oklahoma 
Wilmington Senior High School, Wilmington, Delaware 
Chico State College, Chico, California 

Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 

\urora High School, Aurora, Colorado 

Texas Christian Universitv, Fort Worth, Texas 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

National Recreation Association, New York City 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 
University of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Citv, Okla. 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N. D. 
Public School District, Des Moines, Iowa 

West Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Mankato State College, Mankato, Minnesota 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


from 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


Cloverlot 


Anchorage, Kentucky 
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DRAPERIES 
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NERY 
SCENE 
CYCLORAMAS 
HARDWARE DRIES 
D 
/| ) WORKING MODELS CONSULTATION 
rr LIGHTING EQUIPMENT PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
| RE PROD 


; Ghectal Offer FOR SET MAKERS 
The New STANLEY 
Sabre Saw fi 


Nowavailable from Mutual Hardware 
in a special offer, the new Stanley 
a Heavy Duty Sabre Saw is an ideal 
tool for all types of scenery con- 
struction. It starts its own holes 
in wood, formica, plastic and many 


SPECIAL PRICE 
other materials—cuts right up to eee 
the wall—cuts scrolls and other The new Stanley Sabre Saw is available 


intricate patterns. for just $32.90 — each $100. list 
price order of Mutual’s stage hardware. 
Ordered alone, it’s yours for $54.50. 


e Faster Cutting 


e Longer Blade Life 


e Anti-Vibration 
Mechanism 


e@ Quick Blade Change 
e Easy Grip Handle 
e Chip Blower 


ha 


Write on your company letterhead for 
Catalog E-158. 


“Everything In Theatrical Hardware’ 


Mutual Hardware Corp. |, 
est 53rd Street, New York 19, N. Y. Pe 


California: Mr. J. Mitnick, 1357 No. Alta Vista Blvd., Hollywood on i i - 
Florida: Mr. G. Gill, 1805 Aimanda Drive, Keystone Pt., Miami 
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Everything for the bre 
RIGGING 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 
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Welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 


2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 


826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


NORTHWESTERN 


THEATRE 
ASSOCIATES 


Theatrical Equipment and 
Supplies 


SPOTLIGHTS @ SCENE PAINT 
GELATINE @ HARDWARE 
DIMMERS MAKE-UP 
CABLE * CANVAS 


Owned and Operated by 
Franklin and Carol Gill 


Sales - Rentals - Service 


1000 Foster St., Evanston, Illinois 
GReenleaf 5-5351 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS 


proudly presents 


5 Great Film Classics 


Fredrico Fellini’s 
Venice Award Winner 


“One of the Best!” —TIME MAGAZINE 
Fredrico Fellini’s 


The White Sheik 


“Excellent ... Clearly the effort of 
a genuis.”—ARCHER WINSTEN, N. Y. POST 


Egil Holmsen’s Story 
of People trapped in... 


The of desire 


Gunther Neuman’s 


4 Bursting Bundle of Mirth’— 
N. Y. WORLD TELEGRAM 


Ben Jonson’s 


wWolpone 


dramatized by Jules Romains 
and Stefan Zweig 
“One of France’s Best”—.iFE MAGAZINE 


SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOG 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC. 


267 W. 25th St. 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Midwest Office: 614 Davis St. 
Evanston, Ill. Davis 8-2411 
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UNIVERSITY 


Depariment of Speech and Theater Arts 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


B.A., M.Ed., M.A., Ph.D. degrees in Theater 

; Courses in all phases of theater 

wa Major season of five plays 

us Arena and Studio season of three plays 

Children’s season of two plays 

c Summer season of four plays 

* Foreign Language season of three plays 

Student series of about 15 full-length plays 
and 60 one-acts 

Touring productions: International Company 

North Central States Company, High School 

Assembly Company and Showboat Company 


UNIVERSITY THEATER 


Twenty-eighth Season 1958-59 


Frank M Whiting, Director Arthur H. Ballet, Educational Director 
Kenneth L. Graham, Associate Director Robert Moulton, Costume Director 
Wendell Josal, Technical Director Merle W. Loppnow, Business Director 


William S. Howell, Chairman, Department of Speech and Theater Arts 


SAN JOSE 


STATE COLLEGE 
CAR N E G | E Department of 


College of Fine Arts Speech and Drama 


THEATRE 
4 RADIO and TELEVISION 


“ DRAMA ® Design for the SPEECH 
4 Theatre ® Acting ® Production 

A.B. Degree 
Playwriting 

M.A. Degree 

Catalog: Teaching Credentials 

" For information write: Harold C. Crain, 
2 Carnegie Institute of Technology Head, Department of Speech and 
3 Schenley Park + Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Drama, San Jose State College, San 


Jose 14, California. 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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WISCONSIN PLAYERS 


THIRTY-SIXTH SEASON 
1958-1959 


TIGER AT THE GATES 


Jean Giraudoux-Christopher Fry 
October 21-25 


THREE MEN ON A HORSE 


George Abbott & John Cecil Holm 
December 9-13 


OKLAHOMA! 


Richard Rogers & Oscar Hammerstein II 
February 23-28 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 


Oscar Wilde 
April 21-25 


THE CORN IS GREEN 


Emlyn Williams 
May 5-9 


Directors: 
Fredrick A. Buerki 
Jonathan Curvin 
Robert Hethmon 
Ronald E. Mitchell 
Ordean G. Ness (guest director) 


Degrees Offered: B.A., B.S., M.A., M.S., M.F.A., Ph.D. 


Write to: F. W. Haberman, Chairman, 
Department of Speech, The University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF 


SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC 
ARTS 


FORTY COURSES IN 


Acting 

Directing 
Technical Theatre 
Design 

Theatre History 
Playwriting 

Oral Interpretation 
Voice 

Diction 

Radio 

Television 
Costuming and Make-up 
Stage Lighting 
Creative Dramatics 


UNIVERSITY THEATRE 


Weekly Programs 
Four major productions each season 


VEST POCKET THEATRE 


Full-length, one-act, in-the-round 
and script-in-hand plays directed, 
ne. and acted by students in 
well-equipped laboratory theatre. 


TELEVISION WORKSHOP 


Weekly dramatic television series 
broadcast over WHYY 


DEGREES 
A.B., B.S., M.A., M.Ed, 


Address: The Chairman 
Department of Speech and 
Dramatic Arts 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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T.C.U. 


the new 


DEPARTMENT OF 
THEATRE ARTS 


has three divisions 
BALLET 
OPERA 
THEATRE 


BA, BFA, MA, MFA 


for information write to 


Walther R. Volbach, Chairman 
Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 


The Drama Department 
of 


The University of Miami 


at 


Coral Gables, Florida 
B.A. and M.A. Degrees 
Congratulations to AETA 

on the Tenth Anniversary 


of the Educational Theatre 
Journal. 


The Ring Theatre 
The Box Theatre 
The Parkway Playhouse 


For information, write: 


Dr. Delmar E. Solem 
Chairman, Department of Drama 
The University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 
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MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


College of Communication Arts 


Department of Speech 


Undergraduate and Graduate programs in 
* Speech Pathology and Audiology 

® Rhetoric and Public Address 

Theatre and Interpretation 

Radio-Television-Film 


® Speech Education 


leading to B. A., M. A., and Ph. D. 


Graduate Assistantships available. 


For complete information, write: 


Department of Speech 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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“CLEOPATRA” Brooks, senior, clasped the asp (to her) and, after a 
moving soliloquy, died. A single square of light picked up the last, 
weak flutterings of her right hand, while the stage lights faded into 
total darkness. 

Whether for dramatizing or glamorizing...the power of lighting lies 
in absolute control, according to the teachings of Gordon Craig and 
Adolph Appia. With a Century CI Theatron, amateur and professional 
alike can control...from a seat at the rear of the auditorium...any- 
thing from the last scene of a play to the first showing of a couturier 
to the high school Christmas pageant. 

Century CI Theatron is a simple, sure electronic dimming control system 
in compact, console form. Scenes can be pre-set with 30 dimmer controls 
and safely entrusted to the sole supervision of a single teen-ager. A 
full complement of lighting... borders, spots, footlights, even house- 
lights, can be played on and off in intricate 
lighting cues, in prescribed time; move- 
ment ranging from instant to hours. 


For accurate control of lighting in 
your designs, install Century 

CI Theatron. It costs as little as a 
manually operated auto-transformer 
board. Write Century for complete data. 


LicHTING. INC. 521 w. 43rd St., N.Y. 36 


SS 1477 N.E. 129th Street, North Miami, Fla. 1820-40 Berkeley Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 
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School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE 


New program in Theatre leading to 


B.S., M.A., and Ph.D. degrees 


Curriculum covering acting, directing, scene design, costume 
design, lighting, playwriting, theatre history, dramatic lit- 
erature, theatre planning, theatre management and chil- 
dren's theatre. 


Full-time faculty: George P. Crepeau, Rita Criste, Edward 
Crowley, Theodore Fuchs, Alvina Krause, Lee Mitchell, 
Paul Reinhardt, Robert Schneideman, Walter B. Scott. 


Within easy reach of Chicago theatre district and of theatre, 


opera, ballet, symphony and various art exhibits. 


Fall, winter, spring, and summer quarters. 


A friendly campus on the shore of Lake Michigan 


For information address James H. McBurney, Dean of the School of Speech 
or Lee Mitchell, Chairman of the Department of Theatre 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND THEATRE 


Offers balanced and comprehensive programs in theatre leading to A.B., 
M.A., M.A.T., and Ph.D. degrees 


Provides outstanding production facilities in the University Theatre 
and the Brown County Playhouse 


Theatre Staff: 
Hubert C. Heffner, Richard Moody, Lee Norvelle, Richard L. Scammon, 
Vergil A. Smith, J. Edwin Culbertson, Gary W. Gaiser, David S. Hawes, 
William E. Kinzer, Eugene K. Bristow 


Write for further information: 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 


Department of Speech and Theatre 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


OVALITE... 


. the only“Oval”’ Beam 
Fresnel Lens Spotlight 


OVALITE employs a revolutionary optical principle to 

provide a controlled oval shape beam of light. OVALITE 

packs the light into a more useable lighting area-for batten 
teaser lighting, sidelighting and backlighting. 
"Another feature: OVALITE may also be used for curtain and 

ceiling beam. 

the ove! by merely fotating the 
Jens. Focusable from spot to flood, canbe used with barn 


EDUCATIONAL 
LIEGL BROS. 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING Co. INC 
321 W. 50th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF KLIECLIGHTS 


is light 


The Pennsylvania State University 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE ARTS 


STAFF 


Walter H. Walters 
head of department 


Cameron D. Iseman Frank Neusbaum 
Robert D. Reifsneider Warren S. Smith 
Russell G. Whaley Kelly Yeaton 


Courses leading to the Bachelor of Arts in The Arts and Master of 
Arts in Theatre Arts 


Assistantships in acting, technical theatre, publicity, costuming 


SUMMER THEATRE 
Mateer Playhouse at Standing Stone 


Classes in Acting and Technical Theatre 


Artists-in-Residence 1958 Season 


Esther Benson, David Frank, Charlotte Jones, 
Laurence Kabat, LaVonne Sheridan, Leon B. Stevens 


Max Fischer, American Theatre Wing, Visiting Professor and Director 


For further information concerning the Fall, Spring and Summer 


Semesters and graduate assistantships write to: 


The Department of Theatre Arts 


The Pennsylvania State University 


University Park, Pennsylvania 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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TULANE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF THEATRE AND SPEECH 


announces for volume 3 of 


THE TULANE DRAMA REVIEW 


... The TDR Play Series ... The TDR Document Series 
Edited by Eric Bentley Edited by Barnard Hewitt 
... Exclusive American Publication ...A Special Giraudoux Issue 
of Friedrich Diirrenmatt’s essay Including essays by Anouilh, 
“Problems of the Theatre” Giraudoux, and Wallace Fowlie 
... “The London Letter” 
Edited by Gordon Rogoff 
Editor of Encore 


... Important essays by Bertolt Brecht, Eugene Ionesco, Georg Kaiser, Michel de 
Ghelderode, Morris Carnovsky, Eric Bentley, John Gassner, Ronald Peacock, 
William Arrowsmith, Mordecai Gorelik, Henry Popkin, Donald Watson, Gor- 
don Rogoff, Gerald Weales, James Nardin, Charles Brooks, Richard Vowles, Tom 
Driver, Edd Winfield Parks, Jens Arup, and others. 

The Tulane Drama Review has been called “the most exciting and important 
magazine of its kind in America.” It is a magazine people interested in the theatre 
will not want to be without. The subscription price for four issues is $4.00. All 
orders should be sent to: 


THE TULANE DRAMA REVIEW 


Department of Theatre and Speech, Tulane University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 


ROLLINS COLLEGE | | BOWLING GREEN 
Winter Park, Florida | STATE UNIVERSITY 


Co-Educational ... Department of Speech 
Enrollment of 700 | 


Theatre Arts Department 


Two Theatres: 
Annie Russell Theatre | Areas of study: public address, radio 
Fred Stone Theatre | and television, theatre, speech and 

hearing therapy 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor 
of Science in Education, Master of 
Arts, Master of Science in Educa- 
tion, and Master of Education 


Eight Major Productions 
Full Scholarships Available | —SUMMER SESSION— 


STAFF: _ GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS 


DONALD S. ALLEN | AVAILABLE 


ROBERT GROSE | For information, write: 


ARTHUR WAGNER 


Donald C. Kleckner, Chairman 
For information write: I Department of Speech 


Arthur Wagner, Head Bowling Green State University 


Annie Russell Theatre : i 
Rollins College Winter Park, Florida 
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THE STANFORD PLAYERS 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


Stanford University, California 
Season 1958-59 


AUTUMN QUARTER 


1958 
Orpheus Descending by Tennessee Williams October 29-30-31, Nov. 1 
Directed by Robert Loper November 5-6-7-8 
Venus Observed bv Christopher Fry December 1-5-6 


Directed by Alfred Sensenbach 


WINTER QUARTER 


1959 
Tolanthe by Gilbert & Sullivan January 29-30-31 
Directed by Robert Loper 
Uncle Vanya by Anton Chekov February 25-26-27-28 


Directed by Robert Dierlam 


SPRING QUARTER 


1959 
Major Barbara by G. B. Shaw April 23-24-25 
Directed by Alfred Sensenbach 
The Cocktail Party by T. S. Eliot May 20-21-22-23 
Directed by Stirling Huntley May 27-28-29-30 
STAFF 
Norman Philbrick (on leave) Executive Head 
Wendell Cole Acting Executive Head 
Robert Dierlam Dramatic Literature 
Stanley Donner, George Willey, Kenneth Clark 
John Witherspoon Radio and Television 
Robert Loper, Alfred Sensénbach, F. Cowles Strickland (on leave) Acting and Directing 
Stirling L. Huntley ; Production Coordinator 
Paul Landry Technical Director 
Richard Hay Design 
Irene Griffin Costume Design 
Marianne Crowder Dance 
Chester W. Barker we Executive Secretary 
Jeri Fllis Publicity 
xiii 
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Traveling Playhouse 


“An Adult Professional Repertory Company 
Performing For Children” 


KEN and KAY ROCKEFELLER, Directors 


Now Booking For Season 1958-59 


TREASURE ISLAND 

THE GOLDEN GOOSE 

THE WIZARD OF 

THE ENCHANTED TREASURE 
PINOCCHIO 

FREDDIE AND HIS FIDDLE 
ROBIN HOOD 


Currently touring the Eastern Seaboard, Middle West and South- 
eastern states. 

For further information write: Kay Rockefeller, The Traveling 
Playhouse, 104 Northampton Dr., White Plains, N. Y. (Tel. 
WH 6-5289) 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 


MUSTCARNIVAL) | costume ana 


AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING SCENE DESIGN 


TENT THEATRE 
Offering an Outstanding Program of 


Practical Job Training For the Rapidly 
Expanding Musical Field 
Is Now Considering Applications for the G O 0 D M A N 
Summer of 1959 for 
TWELVE GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


@ Including tuition for six credit hours in 


the Graduate School of Drama of Western MEMORIAL ScHoot OF 


Reserve University and $25 a week. @ Regu- 

lar classes and seminars cevering all I 

phases of musical tent operation with kip TH EATRE 

outstanding guest lecturers. Practical 

experience, rotating through every depart- $ q 

ment of the theatre with opportunity to 

specialize. @ Open to graduate students, ees” ee 

seniors and exceptionally qualified juniors. 

Applicants must meet the entrance re- i 

quirements of Western Reserve University. : ie | Acting Company 
TWELVE TUITION-FREE H Two Theaters 

APPRENTICESHIPS _ 250 Performances Annually 

@ Practical experience assisting in all 3 : B.F.A. & M.F.A. Degrees 

departments of the theatre. @ Advanced ap- Write Dept. E 

prentices are permitted to audit the Fel- 4 “soa” 

lowship classes and seminars. @ Open to f 4 SS. Theatre, 

qualified undergraduates and high school 

seniors at least 18 years of age. \ ee 


OF CHICAGO 


For information write: Lawrence Vincent, THE ART I NSTI TUTE 


Director 
MUSICARNIVAL SCHOOL : 
Cleveland 22, Ohio 
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DRAMATIC ARTS 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


@ DIRECTING 
ACTING 
@ STAGE DESIGN 


@ TELEVISION 


RECENT PRODUCTIONS 


UGO BETTI ® SUMMERTIME 

SHAW @ THE MILLIONAIRESS 

DAVIS BETHAN FROME 

SHAKESPEARE A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM 
GARCIA LORCA ® DONA ROSITA 

SYNGE @ THE PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
CASONA @® THE JACARANDA TREE 
ROSTAND @ THE LAST NIGHT OF DON JUAN 
GOGOL ® THE MARRIAGE 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


CLEVELAND OHIO 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
APPLIED ARTS 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


The Division of Theatre Arts 


Courses leading to B.F.A. and M.F.A. in 


ACTING STAGE DESIGN 

DIRECTING MUSIC THEATRE 

THEATRE RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION DRAMA 


The Council of Participating 
Directors: 


JOSEPH ANTHONY 
*BILL BUTLER 
“CURT CONWAY 
*PETER KASS 

*JACK LANDAL 
*BASIL LANGTON 
DANIEL MANN 
ALBERT MARRE 
BURGESS MEREDITH 
*JOHN O'SHAUGHNESSY 
*DAVID PRESSMAN 
*JOSE QUINTERO 
CYRIL RITCHARD 
*ALAN SCHNEIDER 
JOHN STIX 


*Have been in residence to produce a 
play at the Boston University Theatre 


THE RESIDENT FACULTY 


HORACE ARMISTEAD, Stage Design 
CLAIRE ASHTON, Costume Mistress 
LUDWIG BERGMANN, Music Theatre 
SARAH CALDWELL, Music Theatre 
GORDON DODGE, Technical Director 
PETER KASS, Acting and Directing 
DAVID BLAIR McCLOSKY, Speech 
JAMES NICHOLSON, Prod. Mer. 
ELIOTT NORTON, Dramatic Literature 
DAVID PRESSMAN, Acting and 
Directing 
SASHA PRESSMAN, Stage Movement 
MERLE PUFFER, Fellow in Music 
Theatre 
RAYMOND SOVEY, Stage Design 
EDWARD D. THOMMEN, Acting and 
Directing 


For Entrance and Scholarship 
information write to: 


FRANCIS W. SIDLAUSKAS, Chairman 
Division of Theatre Arts 
264B. Huntington Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


School of Drama 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


% Complete curriculum in field of 
drama leading to B.A. and M.A. 
degrees 

% Theatre library of 20,000 volumes 

% Famous Showboat and Penthouse 
Theatres operating every week of 
the year 

% Experimental Theatre (The Uni- 
versity Playhouse) and Operas 

% Children’s Theatre Productions and 
Creative Dramatics 

% Marionette productions, radio and 
television programs 

% Staff of eighteen including John 
Ashby Conway, Donal Harrington, 
Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ken- 
neth Carr, Agnes Haaga, Geraldine 
Siks, Warren Lounsbury, Vanick 
Galstaun, Aurora Valentinetti, 
James R. Crider, Warren Pepper- 
dine. 

% Unsurpassed opportunities for train- 
ing and experience in the theatre 


For further information, address 

Glenn Hughes, Exec. Director, 

School of Drama, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5 


WESLEYAN COLLEGE 


Chartered 1836 
MACON, GEORGIA 


Complete curriculum leading to 


B.A. and B.F.A. DEGREES 
in Speech and Drama 
for men and women 


Major options in 
Acting 
Production 


Speech Education 


For further information, contact 


MARVIN J. PHILIPS, Head 
Speech and Drama Department 
Wesleyan College 

Macon, Georgia 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF DRAMA 


The Dean, faculty, staff and students of 
The Yale University School of Drama ex- 
tend hearty congratulations to the past 
and present editors and staff of The Edu- 
cational Theatre Journal for ten years of 
publication and continued growth and to 
the writers of articles published therein 
for their significant contributions to the 


teaching of theatre. 


OcroseER, 1958 New Haven, Conn. 
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Some of the 


BWAY & TV SHOWS 
Costumed by BROOKS 


ANNIE GET YOUR GUN, AUNTIE MAME, 
BOY FRIEND, CAROUSEL, CYRANO de 
BERGERAC, DuPONT SHOW of the 
MONTH, FIRESTONE, GUYS & DOLLS, 
SOUTH PACIFIC, HIT PARADE, LOOK 
HOMEWARD ANGEL, OKLAHOMA, PAT- 
TI PAGE SHOW, SHOW BOAT, ED 
SULLIVAN SHOW, SUNRISE AT CAMP- 
OBELLO, THE BELLS ARE RINGING, 
THE KING & I, THE MUSIC MAN, U. 8. 
STEEL-Theatre Guild, WEST SIDE 
STORY and thousands of others. 


It’s more than likely that we 
made the costumes originally for 
the plays you will produce. 

You may use the same quality 
costumes at moderate _ rental 
charges. Write us today for Cos- 
tume Plots of your plays, and 
our estimate! 


Brooks Costume Co. 
3 W. 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


* * 


Costumes by 


On the 
American Stage over a Century 


Send for Free Illustrated 
Costume Plot and Rental 
Estimate of your Production 


MODEST RENTAL PRICES 


VAN HORN ¢« SON 


THEATRICAL COSTUMERS 


232 NORTH 11TH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PENNA. 


Broadway and TV Stars Wear 


Manhattan Costumes 


We costume many N. Y. stage and TV 
productions. These same fresh and at- 
tractive professional costumes are avail- 
able at moderate rental rates for little 
theatres, schools, churches, groups, etc. 
Our workrooms are continually making 
entire mew costume productions for 
rental. All costumes are cleaned and 
altered under the supervision of our own 
professional designer. Write, giving re- 
quirements and performance date, for 
complete costume plots and estimate. 


Costumer for American Shakespeare Festi- 
val, Stratford and N.Y.C. Opera Co. 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


MANHATTAN 
COSTUME C0., INC. 


549 W. 52, N.Y.C. 19 Circle 7-2396 


1958-1959 SEASON 


BROOKLYN COMMUNITY 
CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


Brooklyn College 


Oct. 25: Mysterious Island 

Nov. 29: Land of the Dragon 

Dec. 27: Alice in Wonderland 

Jan. 17: Aladdin 

Feb. 14: Children’s Concert, Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra 

March 28: Lollipops & Leotards 


April 18: Heidi 


Sponsored by 
The Division of Community Service 
Brooklyn College 


Children’s Theatre Supervisor, 
Mrs. Jennie Heiden 


Group Program Supervisor, 
Prof. Melvin R. White 
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thorough treatment 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO ANNOUNCING 
STUART W. HYDE 


Written out of the conviction that there is no 
universally accepted formula for becoming an 
effective announcer, this new book gathers ma- 
terial from all of the various disciplines upon 
which the successful announcer might draw. 
Topics discussed include: oral communication, 
voice and diction, correct foreign pronunciation, 
radio and television technical training, salesman- 
ship, sportscasting, interviewing, and the con- 
struction of ad-lib music programs. Over 200 
perforated sheets of drill material from actual 
broadcast sources. 


Approx. 450 pages 1958 


careful appraisal 


BROADCASTING IN AMERICA 
SYDNEY W. HEAD 


This leading text has as its theme broadcasting 
as mass communication. The development of 
the system of broadcasting in America, both in 
radio and television, is analyzed and serves as a 
criterion for constructive criticism. 

562 pages 1956 $6.00 


outstanding coverage 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO WRITING 
STANLEY FIELD 


A comprehensive new text which discusses fully 
all phases of writing tor both media of broad- 
casting: non-dramatic continuity, talks, and in- 
terviews; broadcast drama: and special types of 
programs such as documentaries, as well as 
government, educational, and children’s pro- 
grams. Prospective television and radio writers 
are given a thorough grounding in the technical 
side of production. Abundant excerpts from all 
types of continuity and scripts include two full- 
length television scripts and scores of shorter 
selections. 

544 pages 1958 


Boston 7 New York 16 
Cuicaco 16 1 
Pao ALTO 


NOLHSNOH 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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Tueatre Stupio of Mew York, inc. 


353 West 48 St. PL. 7-5830 
PL. 7-5617 


ANNOUNCES 


AN INTENSIVE COURSE IN 
PROFESSIONAL THEATRE TECHNIQUES 


Acting — Teaching — Directing 
FOR EDUCATIONAL THEATRE FACULTY 
AND COMMUNITY THEATRE DIRECTORS 


% CLASS AND WORKSHOP SESSIONS 


% LECTURES WITH PROMINENT 
DIRECTORS, AUTHORS, AND ACTORS 


% BROADWAY PLAY REHEARSALS 
% MUSICAL COMEDY TECHNIQUE 


FACULTY 


CURT CONWAY—Director, National Co., “Middle of the Night”; Group Theatre; 
CBS TV Director; recently on Broadway in “Bus Stop,” “A View from the 
Bridge,” “The Troublemakers.” 


LONNY CHAPMAN—Director, National Co., “Career”; Member Actors’ Studio; 


films include “East of Eden,” “Young at Heart,” “Baby Doll”; on Broadway in 
“Come Back, Little Sheba,” “Glass Menagerie,” “Travelling Lady.” 


DAVID PRESSMAN—Professor of Acting and Directing, Boston U.; CBS-TV 
Director; Neighborhood Playhouse Faculty; Teacher, Actors’ Studio; Director 
City Center Opera Season. 

HOWARD DA SILVA—Actor and Director of “The World of Sholom Aleichem”; 


seen on Broadway in such roles as Jud in “Oklahoma” and the prosecutor in 
“Compulsion.” 


GUEST DIRECTORS INCLUDE 


JOSEPH ANTHONY—Director of “The Lark,” “Clearing in the Woods,” “The 
Rainmaker,” “Winesburg, Ohio.” 


PADDY CHAYEFSKY—Author of “Marty,” “The Bachelor Party,” “The God- 
dess,” “Middle of the Night.” 

ALAN SCHNEIDER—Director of “Miss Lonelyhearts,” “Omnibus,” Samuel 
Beckett’s “Endgame.” 

VINCENT DONEHUE—TV Director, Director of this season’s “Sunrise at 
Campobello.” 

HORTON FOOTE—Author of “The Chase,” “A Trip to Bountiful.” 
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New 
Harper 
Books for drama students 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


AN ART FOR CHILDREN 
Geraldine B. Siks, University of Washington 
“An outstanding contribution to the field of training children in ex- 


pressive communication. It is also readable, with a beautiful format.” 
Eart W. BLANK, Northeastern State College, Oklahoma. 


This exceptionally attractive volume is a detailed guide to and a com- 
prehensive statement of the methodology, techniques, and philosophy 
of creative dramatics programs. Specifics for various age levels, se- 
lected bibliography, well-planned questions and activities, listings of 
materials by age levels, and about 100 appealing photographs. 


THE PLAYWRIGHT'’S ART 


STAGE RADIO TELEVISION MOTION PICTURES 
Roger M. Busfield, Jr., Michigan State University 


“By far the most intelligent and the most comprehensive analysis of 
playwriting I have ever read.” Howarp Linpsay. 

A really practical text dealing with the essential characteristics of 
good dramatic writing, and based on the premise that though there 
may be four dramatic media, there remains only one dramatic writer. 
Makes skillful use of what successful playwrights have written or 
said about their craft, includes a remarkable appendix of exercises 
compiled with the help of over go outstanding teachers of playwrit- 
ing, and contains an extensive bibliography. An unusual coverage of 
all phases of the subject. 


MODERN THEATRE LIGHTING 
Wayne Bowman. College of William & Mary, Norfolk 


“Bowman has succeeded in cramming a great deal of essential infor- 
mation into a small space ... the book contributes much toward 
making stage lighting understandable and practical for the beginner, 
and is strongly recommended for that purpose.” Nat Erk, Ohio State 
University, in Players Magazine. 

Published in December, 1957—an immediate success—hailed as an 
outstanding and valuable treatment of the subject. 


Harper & Brothers, Publishers 
49 East 33d Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Some New Publications Summer and Fall, 1958 


MASK OR FACE: Reflections in an Actor's Mirror 
By Michael Redgrave 

The title essay of this book was the Theodore Spencer Memorial lecture 
which Michael Redgrave gave at Harvard. In it he discusses the whole 
problem of illusion and reality in the theatre from the actor's point of 
view. Psychologically fascinating, witty, lucid and persuasive, this essay 1s 
matched by the seven other pieces brought together with it. The book 
includes many photographs. September. $3.75 


FOREIGN DIALECTS, A Manual for Actors, Directors and Writers 

By Lewis and Marguerite Shalett Herman 
This book, under the title of 4 Manual of Foreign Dialects, went through 
five large printings in the 1940's, and it has since been one of the most 
sought-after of out-of-print volumes. A guide to the pronunciation and 
vocal mannerisms of thirty dialects in English. Introduction by Garson 
Kanin. September. $8.50 
STANISLAVSKI’S LEGACY 

Edited and translated by Elizabeth Reynolds Hapgood 
Out of the large body of materials—articles, speeches, notes and memoirs 
—left behind by Stanislavski at the time of his death in 1938, Mrs. Hap- 
good, his friend and translator, has chosen items which concentrate on the 
essence of his work and are most suited to the comprehension and use of 
creative artists in all countries. The result is a volume which supplements 
the books Stanislavski lived to complete, and reemphasizes, sometimes in 
condensed and particularly vivid form, his views about acting, the theatre 
and life. October 27. $3.50 


THE MEDIEVAL THEATRE IN THE ROUND 
By Richard Southern 


A great authority on theatrical staging here discusses the little understood 
use of the circular theatre in 15th century England. He includes a detailed 
analysis of a complete performance of The Castle of Perseverance (c. 1425) 
including substantial passages from the play, and he draws a significant 
parallel to modern central staging. Illustrated by plates and drawings. 

Ready. $8.50 
DANCE AND MAGIC DRAMA IN CEYLON 

By Beryl De Zoete 


The many extraordinary aspects of the life of Ceylon are here vividly por- 
trayed by Miss De Zoete in pursuit of her special study of its dance. Bril- 
liantly brought to life are the magic drama and other rituals in the moun- 
tains around Kandy, the last royal city of Ceylon, the exorcistic balis and 
devol maduwas, the “devil dances” of the south coast. Thirty-six illustra- 
tions and a full color fold-out frontispiece. October. $7.25 


333 Sixth Avenue 


Theatre Arts Books 
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Theatre Arts Books 


Further New Publications Summer and Fall, 1958 


STANISLAVSKI PRODUCES OTHELLO 


This “producer's prompt book” is detailed, illuminating, with analyses 
of the action and characters, and with sketches tor the scenery. Translated 
by Dr. Helen Nowak. Illustrated. Ready. $4.25 


A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 


sy Stanley McCandless 


A fourth, revised edition of the outstanding book in this field by the Pro- 
fessor of Lighting at Yale, who is also consultant to Century Lighting 
Company and an architect. It is the basis of much stage lighting today. 
“The book is the best semi-technical text available in the areas it covers.” 
—Educational Theatre Journal. September. $2.75 


THE CRAFT OF COMEDY 
By Athene Seyler and Stephen Haggard 
To celebrate the 50th year of Miss Seyler’s career as an actress, a new edi- 


tion of this little classic has been prepared which includes a new introduc- 
tion by Miss Seyler and her celebrated essay on period comedy, ‘Fans, 


Trains and Stays.” “An immensely valuable work . . . imperative reading 
for anyone interested in the constantly shifting patterns of theatrical craft.” 
—Peter Ustinov. Ready. $2.50 


THREE COMEDIES 
By Ludwig Holberg 


Good-humored tolerance combined with biting wit characterize these plays 
by the great Danish 18th century “Moliere of the North.” The Transformed 
Peasant is a satire on the ignorant peasant; The Arabian Powder, a witty 
lambasting of the folly of alchemy: and The Healing Spring, a pure comedy 
of intrigue, which is published here for the first time in English. Translated 
by Reginald Spink. Ready. $1.50 


THE PLAYS OF JOHN WHITING 


Considered one of the most original and important of Britain’s ‘Angry 
Young Men,’ John Whiting has written to date only three plays, all of 
which are published in this volume. 4 Penny for a Song, Saint's Day and 
Marching Song. Ready. $4.50 


333 


Theatre Arts Books 


Sixth Avenue New York 14 


Please mention ETJ when writing to our advertisers 
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and the Augustan Stage 


MALCOLM GOLDSTEIN 


This study of Alexander Pope’s theatrical relationships fulfills 
two objectives. First, it draws together the abundant evidence 
that for Pope the theatre was a vital, influential, meaningful in- 
stitution. As a second contribution, this book demonstrates the 
appeal of the early eighteenth-century drama, now in critical 
disfavor, to a man of great taste and intelligence. This anal- 
ysis of Pope’s response to the theatre of his age helps to illum- 
inate this period in dramatic history. $4.00 


Stanford University Press Stanford, California 


NEW!!! 
Curtain Tracks New Size CINABEX—24x54 


(Double regular size) 


and = 


10 oz. Can $3.00 (Silver) 


NEW DISCOUNTS: 
Lighting Equipment—Lamps 


Since 1919, ADC hos NEW FREE GOODS OFFER 

been setting the stage for 

+ Auditorium Stages the educational centers of WITH INITIAL ORDER 

Americo. You'll find our 

quality, economically- 

« Audio-Visual Draperies priced curtain tracks and 
hi bi 

Auditorium-Gymnosium Whatever your porticulor 

Dividers need — ADC hos the 


PARAMOUNT 
AUTOMATIC DEVICES COMPARY Cosmetics & Theatrical Supplies 


2121 So. 12th St. - ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 242 W. 27th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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The book that shattered preconceptions, prejudices, plattitudes—and rep- 
utations—and produced a revolution in the nation’s schools ... 


NOW REPRINTED—under the sponsorship of the Children’s Theatre 
Conference of the American Educational Theatre Association... 


CREATIVE POWER: The Edueation of 
Youth in the Creative Arts 


by Hughes Mearns 


Teachers of the dramatic arts, poetry, music, creative writing, graphic arts will 
welcome this good news. CREATIVE POWER, by Hughes Mearns, named by 
the National Education Association as one of the twenty foremost books in edu- 
cation in recent times, is now back in print. When this book first appeared—as the 
result of the insistence of Mearns’ friends, students, and colleagues to put his phi- 
losophy in permanent form—it was revolutionary in its dynamic approach to the 
teaching of the creative arts. Yet Mearns’ methods, like his famous experimental 
classes in creative education at the Lincoln School of Teacher’s College, Columbia 
University, have been resoundingly vindicated and are now considered among the 
most valuable approaches to the teaching of the creative arts yet formulated. 


A great natural teacher, Mearns believed that every child has something worthy 
to contribute and should be encouraged to express it. In his book, CREATIVE 
POWER—now augmented, revised, and brought up-to-date—he offers a dy- 
namic philosophy to parents, teachers, and youth leaders who are concerned 
with the responsibility of keeping alive and channeling the creative spirit of 
youth. It would be difficult to find a wide-awake teacher who would not find 
this testament to faith in the possibilities of children as inspiring as it is instructive. 
Mearns’ personality is as stimulating and contagious on the printed page as it was 
when he stood at the head of a classroom. In such electric chapters as “The Demon 
of Inhibition,” “Poetry is When You Talk to Yourself,” “Putting the Screws on 
*em,” and “The Conservation of Youth Power,” he provides invaluable and inspir- 
ing teaching insights for everyone dedicated to bringing out and directing the 
dormant power of youth. 


Teachers have paid $10 to $15 for this book when out of print. It is 
now available in a handy, inexpensive edition for only $1.50. 


Second revised edition, with an introduction by Winifred Ward. 


320 pp. 53¢x8. Paperbound $1.50 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC., Dept. 165 
920 Broadway New York 10, New York 
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SPOKEN ARTS... 


presented by Arthur Luce Klein, Ph.D. 


Special AETA Offer: 1 record FREE with each 2 you purchase 
a planned . . . co-ordinated . . . comprehensive survey of the spoken arts 


Thomas Lask, in THE NEW YORK TIMES says: ... “seems to be doing in a more com- 
prehensive manner what most other companies have done only sporadically . certainly 
varied and provocative enough ... can be enjoyed in the quiet of the living room, but 
it occurred to this listener that they would fit in nicely in discussion groups, classrooms, 
forums and the like.” 

Edward Tatnall Canby, in HARPER'S says: ... “if this is a sample 
the real thing and tops of their kind.” *3 

Irving Kolodin in THE SUNDAY REVIEW says: ... “thanks should be in order for the 
recording venture called ‘SPOKEN ARTS’ - & spe ial place of Lbonor as well as dis- 


I am enthusiastic... 


tinction . . . intimate, beautifully foc sused sound.’ 
John M. Conly, in HIGH FIDELITY says: ... “unalloyed delights’ Fs 
read by director-actor Henry 


Treasury of German Verse .. . anthology of 38 poems 
Schnitzler. Brochure with German and English texts. 
Professor Preston Slosson discusses “Heritage of History” and 
Dr, Frank C. Baxter wittily explains “The Nature of Poetry.” 
Arthur Miller: The Pulitzer prize winner in a discussion of attitudes towards character 
portrayal, with readings from his “Death of a Salesman” and “The Crucible.” 

8S. J. Perelman reads such stories as “And Thou Beside Me, Yacketing in the Wilder- 
ness.”’ 

Treasury of Irish Verse read by Padraic Colum. 

Siobhan McKenna reads Yeats, Joyce, Stephens and other lyrics 

Treasury of John Betjeman, Their wit and sharp observation all delight the listener. 
Treasury of French Verse. Jean Vilar, actor-director of famous T.N.P. reads poems 
ranging from Charles d‘Urleans to Apollinaire. French-English texts. 

Treasury of Catholic Verse. Chesterton, Belloc, Thompson. Introductory remarks by 
Rev. Gilbert V. Hartke, O.P. 

Professor Jacques Barzun provides a stimulating experience discussing “The Care and 
Feeding of the Mind.” 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins brilliantly discusses “The Promise of Education.” 

Treasury of French Drama: Scenes from Moliere, Marivaux, Beaumarchais and Musset 
interpreted by Jean-Louis Barrault and Madeleine Renaud. Text included. 

J. B. Priestley reads 15 essays such as “Smoking in a Hot Bath,” “School Report,” etc. 
Mare Blitzstein: “The Cradle Will Kock,” “No For An Answer,” ‘“‘Regina.”” Marc 
Blitzstein tells you how his theatre compositions were born to the stage. Fascinating 
theatre history. Songs sung by Brenda Lewis, Roddy McDowell, Joshua Shelley, Evelyn 
Lear, Alvin Epstein, George Gaynes, Jane Connell 
John van Druten: Brooks Atkinson described the late Mr. van Druten as a playwright 
of “amusing and touching plays written lightly and expertly and cherished for their 
beguiling style.” Here he discusses “The Art of Playwriting” with readings from “The 
Voice of the Turtle,” “The Druid Circle,” “I Am a Camera,” and “I've Got Sixpence.” 
Paul Green: After an discussion of folk and symbolic drama, this great playwright 
reads from his moving plays, “In Abraham’s Bosom” and “Roll Sweet Chariot.” 
Siobhan McKenna reads “Irish Folk and Fairy Tales.” 

Erskine Caldwell reads four of his most colorful short stories. 

J. Frank Dobie, the master of southwestern folklore tells four of his tales. 
Paul Rogers of the Old Vic in soliloquies from “Romeo and Juliet’ (Mercutio), 
ard II” (John of Gaunt), “Macbeth.” “Henry IV” (Falstaff) ete. 

Frank Pettingell presents Oscar Wilde: his witticisms, scene from trial, stories. 

Moss Hart: In describing “My First Glimpse of Broadway” and reading from his 
Autobiography” Moss Hart tells you of his impressions of theatre. He also reads favor- 
ite selections from “Tha Man Who Came to Dinner” and “Lady in the Dark.” 
Dorothy Parker reads her bitter-sweet poems and her story “Horsie.” 

Frank Pettingell gives a vivid presentation of “A Christmas Carol.” 

Anthony Quayle the actor-director of Stratford-on-Avon reads Shakespeare's Sonnets 
and other Elizabethan Lyrics. 

Siobhan McKenna interprets Philippe Halsman’'s “Piccoli.” 

The ——— of Virgil. This masterpiece translated and read by C. Day Lewis. 
Poems of T. Eliot: The Waste Land and others that remain classics of our day. 
Dr. Edward Sener: wise and witty discussions of ‘“‘The Size and Nature of the Uni- 
verse’ and “The Theory of Relativity.” 

Dickens Duets: Scenes from “Oliver Twist.” “David Copperfield,” “Great Expectations,” 
“Martin Chuzzlewit’’ and “The Pickwick Papers.” 

Siobhan McKenna: reads “The Midnight Court,” the satirical, whimsical, farcical 
Gaelic poem translated by Frank O'Connor. 

John Millington Synge: “Riders to the Sea,” and “In the Shadow of the Glen.’ 
Golden Treasury of James Stephens. His comments on poetry are treasured delights 
Ann Moray: Gaelic Songs and Legends, These songs are narrated and sung to per- 
fection. 

Michael MacLiammoir: Revolutionary Speeches, Poems of Ireland, Emmet, Pearse, Yeats. 


MAIL THIS COUPON --- -- 
SPOKEN ARTS SALES CORPORATION 
95 Valley Road, New Rochelle, New York 
Please send me the Spoken Arts Records I have checked. I understand that, as a member 
of AETA, I am entitled to one free record with each two I purchase at $5.95 each (add 50c 
postage and handling for each 3 records.) 
Name 


Check or "enclosed Send C 


“The Uses of History. 


“Rich- 
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THE RENAISSANCE STAGE 


® Serlio translated by Allardyce Nicoll 
© Sabbattini translated by John H. McDowell 
¢ Furttenbach translated by George R. Kernodle 


Edited by BARNARD HEWITT 


These three documents in theatre history comprise the first pub- 
lication in the Books of the Theatre Series, a joint project of 
A.E.T.A., the Series editors, and the University of Miami Press, 
the Series publishers. 


To Members of the American Educational Theatre Association: 


“The RENAISSANCE STAGE will take its first bow on December 28, 
1958, a publication date chosen to coincide with your annual convention. 


“Presently the book is still in the hands of the printer, yet the tasks of 
selection and editing are completed and it is not too soon to express for 
the University of Miami Press the satisfaction it has already taken in its 
association with AETA. The concept of the Series belongs to AETA; many 
of your members have spent years in planning, selecting, translating and 
editing the first volume. Already a second in the Series is being given the 
same thoughtful consideration. Such a combination of scholarship and fervor 
promises well for the future usefulness of the Series to the American 
theatre. 


“In working with your Committee I have discovered the curious fact that 
when one writes a letter to another he sends carbons to a dozen involved 
colleagues. To save the expense of so many carbons, let this statement be 
my personal thanks for the cooperative endeavors of Bernard Hewitt, Ed- 
ward C. Cole, Delmar Solem, Jack Morrison, Walther R. Volbach, Kenneth 
L. Graham, George R. Kernodle, John H. McDowell and those others whose 
industry on behalf of this project reflects their abounding enthusiasm.” 


MALCOLM ROSS 
Chairman, University of Miami Press 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI PRESS 
UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, CORAL GABLES, FLORIDA 


Please mention ET] when writing to our advertisers 
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ANNOUNCING 
NATIONAL AUDITIONS FOR YOUNG ACTORS 


as a feature of the 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL THEATRE ASSOCIATION 


WHEN: December 29, 1958, 7:30 P.M. 
* * * 


WHERE: Eighth Street Theatre of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
* * * 


WHY: A showcase opportunity for college and university actors 
to bring them into contact with directors in search of young 
talent for their 1959 summer companies. 


* * * 


WHO: Auditions will be open to any candidate, eighteen years 
of age or older, who is a member of AET A, or who is person- 
ally endorsed by a member of AE TA. Due to time limitations, 
the number of auditionees will be limited to one hundred 
candidates. 

* * * 


Auditioners: Casting directors fron non-commercial producing 
organizations (summer stock theatres, outdoor historical 
dramas and drama festivals) who can offer qualtfied candidates 
salaried roles, apprenticeships or scholafships for a sub- 
stantial summer period will attend the auditions. Over twenty 
directors from established producing groups have already 
signified their intention to participate, and others are ex- 
pected to join them by the time the auditions are held. Cast- 
ing directors from the professional field will also be invited 
to attend. 


Consult the opposite page for a list of the organizations 
who have thus far indicated interest in the auditions. 
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NATIONAL AUDITIONS FOR YOUNG ACTORS 


Auditioners include: 


Black Hills Playhouse, S. Dak. 
Brewery Theatre, Mont. 
Burning Hills, Amphitheatre (Old Four-Eyes), N. Dak. 
Centennial Showboat, Minn. 
Denison Summer Theatre, Ohio 
Drama Advisory Service, Minn. 
Dunes Summer Theatre, Ind. 
Erie Playhouse, Pa. 

Front Street Theatre, Tenn. 
Matoaka Lake Amphitheatre (The Common Glory), Va. 
Monomoy Theatre, Mass. 

Mountainside Theatre (Unto These Hills), N. C. 
Northwestern University Summer Theatre, II]. 

Ohio Valley Summer Theatre, Ohio 

Oregon Shakespearian Festival, Ore. 

Penn Playhouse, Pa. 

Sherwood Amphitheatre (Thy Kingdom Come), Va. 
Texas Christian University, Tex. 

Theatre-By-the-Grove, Pa. 

Virginia Beach Theatre (The Confederacy), Va. 


Weston Playhouse, Vt. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION: 


Auditionees (candidates) write: Auditioners (directors) write: 


Kenneth L. Graham Harry E. Davis 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer, Chairman, Auditions Committee, 
AETA AETA 

306 Nicholson Hall Box 28 

University of Minnesota Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Invite a friend to join... 


The American Educational Theatre Association 


Membership will bring you. . . 


A subscription to the EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL. 
AETA Directory of Members. 

Annual AETA Convention. 

Annual Children’s Theatre Meeting. 

AETA Project Newsletter (2 issues). 

CTC Newsletter (4 issues). 

High School Theatre Newsletter 

Listing in the AETA Directory of Members. 

AETA Constitution and the CTC Operating Code. 
Opportunity to use the AETA Contact Placement Service. 


MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION BLANK AND PUBLICATIONS 
ORDER FORM 


Note: —Regular term (January 1 through December 31) 
—Special term (new only, for 16 months, September 1 through December 31) 
Individual, regular term 
special term 
special term 
Organizational, regular term 
special term 
Sustaining Life 
Contributing Life 


250.00 
1000.00 


*(For $1.00 extra husband and wife may obtain family memberships.) All member- 
ships include a subscription to the Educational Theatre Journal. 

Name (Individual or Organization) 

Mailing Address 

Institutional affiliation (school, college, university, theatre, or other) of individual 

or name of organizational representative 

Position Department 

I would like to be a member of the Children’s Theatre Conference 

I have a major interest in Secondary School Theatre 

Please check the National Theatre Organizations listed below with which you are 


affiliated. 


PUBLICATIONS ORDER FORM 
(Order the Educational Theatre Journal by issue and date. Order other publications 
by name and/or number as shown on opposite page.) mount 


Total Amount 
Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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AETA PUBLICATIONS CURRENTLY AVAILABLE 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL (give date of issue when ordering): 

Non- 

Mem. Mom. 

Vol. II (1950), Vol. ITI (1951), Vol. IV (1952), each set of 4 3.00 
Vol. V (1953), Vol. VI (1954), Vol. VII (1955), Vol. VIII (1956), 

Vol. IX (1957), each set of 4 400 6.00 
Vol. I-Vol. IV (1949, 1950, 1951, 1952), single issues .............0...--.-0000-- 1. 1.50 
Vol. V-Vol. IX (1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957), single issues ................-... ye 2.00 
DIRECTORIES: 

1) AETA Directory of Members (includes list of college and university 

theatre directors) 

2) American Colleges and Universities Offering Beas in Theatre 

(In ETJ, Oct. 1951) 
3) American Colleges and Univers sities Offering Training i in Children’s 
Theatre and Creative Dramatics ie 

4) Nonprofessional Community Theatres in the United States, 1952 .. 
5) Summer Theatres (In ETJ March issue each year) . 
PLAY LISTS: 

6) One Hundred Twenty Plays Recommended for Contest and Festival 

Use (In E TJ, Oct. 1949) .. = 

7) Director’s Choice: 70 Long Plays for His gh School; 24 Seldom pro- 

duced Favorites (In ETJ, Dec. 1949) 
8) Director’s Choice: 80 One-Act Plays for High School (In 
Oct. 1950) ..... 

TEACHING AIDS: 

9) Dramatics in the Secondary Schools ; 

10) A Suggested Outline for a Course of Study in Dramatic Arts in 
the Secondary School ... 

11) Design in the High School Theatre (In ETI, Dec. 1950) 

12) Film Strips for Use in Teaching Theatre (In ETJ, March, 1955) .. 

13) Aims and Objectives of Educational Theatre: A Symposium (In 

14) The Meaning and Scope « of ‘Play writing (In E TJ, Oct. 1957) 

HISTORIES: 

15) AETA: Its Beginnings and Its Development (In ETJ, Oct. 1953) . 

16) — Theatre History: A Geographical Index (In ETJ, Dec. 
949 

17) Transactions of the International Conference on Theatre History, 
London, 19: 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 

18) A Bibliography on Theatre and Drama, 1937-47 

19) A Selected Bibliography and Critical Comment on the Art, Theory, 
and Technique of Acting .......... 

20) A Bibliography for Producing Organizations \ Wi vith ‘Limited | Budget 
and Facilities (In ETJ, Oct. 1955) Te 

CHILDREN’S THEATRE: 

21) A Bibliography of Children’s Theatre and Creative Dramatics (In 
ETJ, May, 1955) ... 

22) Drama With & For ¢€ hil lren: An 

23) Theatre for Youth: An International Report on 27 Countries (In 
ETJ. Dec. 1955) ..:.. 

OTHERS: 

24) Basic Technical References (In ETJ, Dec., 1952) 

25) Designing Minimum Scenery (In ETJ, Dec. 1952) .... 

26) The Educational Theatre in Adult Education 

27) Religious Drama (In ETJ, May 1957) 


(10% discount on orders of 10 or more copies of the s same publication) 
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Order from 


THE AETA EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
306 Nicholson Hall, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 


Make checks payable to American Educational Theatre Association 
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DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


IMPORTANT NEW RELEASES 


CLOUD SEVEN 
PAIR GAME 1.00 


NO TIME FOR 
SERGEANTS ................... $1.00 


THE HAPPIEST 


MILLIONAIRE ........ 100 DEAR DELINQUENT ...... 1.00 
INHERIT THE WIND ...125 DILEMMA 1.00 
A HOT TIN 109  =VERYMAN TODAY 1.00 
VISIT TO A SMALL INTERLOCK .............. 1.00 

PLANET 295 “ME, CANDIDO?” ........... 1.25 
ORPHEUS DESCENDING 1.00 TREEINA 
MARY STUART..__ 1.25 ROSE GARDEN ............. 1.00 
THE BROTHERS TEVYA AND HIS 

KARAMAZOV DAUGHTERS .................. 


I KNOCK AT THE DOOR 1.50 THE BLOOD IS STRONG 1.00 


Not all the above plays are available in all territories; 
write for information. 


SEND FOR NEW 1958-59 CATALOGUE — NO CHARGE 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


14 East 38th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Ann Arbor 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


‘UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE DEGREES 
IN ALL AREAS OF SPEECH 


1958-1959 
SECOND SEMESTER 


February g-June 13 


1959 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 22-August 15 


1959-1960 
FIRST SEMESTER 


September 17-January 30 
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